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INTROniiCTION 


(15y  SlrPHlN   RtVNOLDs) 

MoRK   ofren   th:in    not,   .vhcn   I    have   told    pcnpk- 
that    I    was   writing  a   book   in   collahorarioii   with 
two  iishcrnicii,  th-v  have  '..niilcd  inauigcntiv,  as  if 
!  were  tclhng  an  amiahlc  untruth,  atul  have  said, 
■\iHi    iivan,   of"  course,   tint  jv;.y   are    writing    it.' 
They  found    it   hard   to   helievc   that   any  working 
men,  thuinh-ti ngcred  with  a  pen  and  du!)ious  over 
spclHng,  coukl   redly  have  a  hand   in   the  writing 
oi  a  hook.      They   made  the  very  genera!   mistake 
«.f  suppr.sing   that   tho^e   who  lack    the   means  of 
readv  expression    liave   nothing   in   their   minds  to 
express. 

Neverthek-ss,  the  hook  is  a  true  col'aiiorarioii, 
although  one  of  us  has  done  all  the  pen-work,  and 
although,  tor  simphcity's  sake,  the  greater  part  of 
It  has  been  printed  serially  under  mv  .name  onlv. 
Even  where  1  have  written  in  the  first  person— '  I 
^'^'^  ••■''!  that   .    .   . —it  is  still  a  collaboration. 
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Init  those  passages  represent  conrrilvjtioiis  tn  the 
common  stock  which  were  more  particul.irly  mine; 
just  as  we  invented  the   I'erring  f.umly  in  orJcr  to 
express  n;itur:i!ly,  m  their  proper  dialect  and  atmo- 
sphere, the  coiitrihutions  which  were   more   parti- 
cularly my  collihorators'  ,   for  opinion,  out  of"  their 
atmosphere  are  like  sentences  without  the  context. 
I'.very  paue,  however,  has  been  debatevi  and  passed 
by  the  three  ot"  us.      Our  usual  method   has  been, 
first  to  pick  up  a  subject  that  interested  us,  perhaps 
a  subject  we   had    been    talking   about   tor  a   leg 
while,  then   to  discuss  it  and   argue  over  it,  ashore 
ami  afloat,  in  company  and  by  (nirselves,  till  v/e  came 
to  our  joint  conclusion       Then  on  a  rough  da\-,  in 
a  set-to  discussion,  I  would  tike  down  notes,  which 
frequently  amounted   in   length  to  more  than  halt 
the  finished  article.      From  the  notes  I  would  make 
a  rough  draft,  which,  after  more  discussion,  would 
be  re-written,  and  again,  after  revision,  typewritten. 
We  would  go  through  the  printer's  proofs  together, 
and  finally,  after  reading  the  matter  in   print,   we 
have  once   more   revised   it  for   book  publication. 
Collaboration  could  not  very  well  be  more  thorough. 
In    writing    books— unless,    to  be   sure,   they  are 
copy-iiooks— the   mere  act  of  \\riting   with  a  pen 
and  spelling  conventionallv  is  not  the  chief  part. 
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It  is  t!ie  \.'ordp  themselves,  the  fcelini^,  the  itlcas, 
which  count.  If  I  had  a  sccrctiry,  and  ncwr 
touched  a  [k-ii  niyscH"  nor  hanged  awav  at  a  type- 
writer, 1  'shouldn't  he  expected  to  sa\'  that  wy 
secretary  wrote  my  honks.  Similarly,  mv  own 
share  in  Seem.s  .So!  is  precisely  this  :  lam  one  of 
three  collaborators,  and  secretary  to  the  tliree. 

Ind-etl,   I   should   like  to  own,  in   the  frankest 
possible    manner,    that  even   if  1    had   written   the 
book  alone,  without  troubling  niv  collaliorators  at 
all,  their  share  in  it  would  still  have  been  consider- 
able.     For    it,    as    seems  probable,    I    have   u-ged 
them   on   to   weigh  up  what   they  reallv  tlo  think 
and    feel,   and   to    get    it    into    words  ;  and    have 
brought    before    them    facts    and    theories    which 
otherwise  they  might  not  have  come  across,   it   is 
.,iiite  certain  that   they  have  opened  to  me  a  new- 
world  of  ideas  and  feelings,  the  world  of  the   so- 
called    masses — that   great  seething  pot  of  human 
lives,  only  less  huge  than   the  volcanic  earth  itself, 
on  the  lid  ot  which  a  comparatively  \cw  articulate 
people,  writers,   politicians,  publicists,  organizers, 
perform  their  antics,  more  heedful  of  their  antics 
than  of  what's  beneath   (so  long  as  the  lid  doesn't 
blow    ofF),    and    liable,    moreover,    to   have   their 
lingers  badly  burnt  if  they  poke  aliout  inside. 
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rhuH,   the  thrvc  of"  u;   h.ivc  done  tofrcthcr,   as 
wtll  as  we  couKl,  w  li.it  neither  of  us  separately  'oiiKl 
have  done  at  ail — which,    -urelv,  i^  the  essence  of 
eollahoration.      While    I    was    plunging    into  tlieir 
work,  p.iul  half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest,  the  fishing 
and   boating  firm  of  '  Woollev  and   RcvikjUIs'  was 
coming  into  lieiiig   for  certain    purposes  of  u'^eful 
co-ope<-ation,  it  was  hut  natural  tiiat  a  literary  iirtn  of 
'Reynolds  and  W'oolley  '  shouKi  also  grow  into  belnG; 
tor  certain  other  purposes  of  collaboration.      Three 
men,  working  together,  playing  together,  watching 
together,  and,  alv)\'e  all,  going  to  sea  together  in 
small  boats,   able  to  ai-guc  and  cuss  at  each  other, 
as  if   there  were   murder  in    the  air,  w;tlif)ut  beinc- 
any  the  less  friends — they  get  to  knov.- each  other's 
minds  pretty  well.      Though  each  of  us  could  have 
enlarged   on  some  j^oints  in   some  directions,  here 
is  what   we  are  agreed  utx)n.      But  it  doesn't  say 
much  tor  the  re.dity  of  party  politics  that  the  three 
men  —  one      an      enthusiastic     TariiF     Kelormer 
another  a    l^Vee  Trader,  and.    the  third   a   political 
dark-liorse  v/hose  way  of  \-oting  nobod.'c  knov.s— 
should  find  themselves  so  extensively  in  aji-reement 
on  so  many  political  subjects.      I'lvidently  there's 
a   link    broken    somev.here    between    politics    and 
people. 
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Devonshire-men  are  great  at    phrasc-niakirg  : 
they    possess    tor    the    purpose,    ami    stili    use,    a 
splendidly    flexihk',     humorous    uialccr,    onlv    'the 
hare    hones   of    ^.,h,ch    can    he    t;ot    into    uritinp. 
When    they  wi^h   to   niahc  a  stitcinent  which  thev 
are  ready  to  grant  is  after  all   a  m,,:tcr  of  opinion 
or  point  of  view,    they  first  nf  all  nuk.-  th.-  state- 
ment as  emphatically  as  possihlc,   and   then  aimit 
the    possihility  of   douht  bv  aiding  Sec;jis  so!  or 
Looks  so!     Somev.har   in    the  same  wav  a   puhlic 
speaker    voifnres    to    think    his   conviction,.      And 
hence  the  title  of  this  book.      \Vc  have  aimed  at 
expressing  a    p,,int    <.f  vieu— the  workin-nian's. 
Especiallv  have  v/c   tried   to  express  the  working- 
man's  ;.v/%  alvnit  thinj^s,  because  we  reco-„ize,  as 
Herbert  Srencer  pointed  out  so  Ion-  afm,  that  it 
is  a  man's  feelings    rather   than    his  \)pi^    ,ns,   his 
emotions  rath'.T  than   his   intellectual  ideas,  w'hich 
make  him  what  he   is,   and   uitiniatelv  govern  his 
actions:    because,   in    short,    the    opinions    a    man 
swallows  out  of  the  general    mass  of  ,,. pinion  are 
those  which   his  teelings  render  palatable   to   him. 
To  this  day,   working  people    seem    to   be   better 
aware    than    the    educated    ..f    that    fact.        They 
always    reckon     up    a    man    hnallv    bv    what    his 
0"'y     incidentally,     and     mainly    in 
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r.irt  II.,  have  wc  attempted  directly  to  compare 
dirtl-rciit  points  of  view,  to  trace  their  r.uises,  aiul 
to  estimate  their  rightness.  Our  aim  was  rather 
to  contrast  them.  Nor,  in  the  dialogues,  have  we 
tried  to  search  out  the  very  best  arguments  which 
could  lie  produced  in'  the  exceptional  men  on 
either  side.  Our  concern  was  more  with  the 
arguments  commonly  used.  Although,  of  course, 
we  fullv  believe  what  we  say,  we  dtm't  so  much 
wish  to  assert  that,  '  I'liis  is  right,  that  is  wrong,' 
as  that, '  Whether  right  or  wrong,  those  are  feelings, 
these  are  the  opinions,  which  ui!]  ha\e  to  he 
reckoned  with  sooner  or  I  iter.'  S^ine  of  the  ^-uhjects 
have  alreadv  become  slightlv  out  ot  tlate,  but  the 
point  ot  view  has  not.  \'hv.  re['ctitioiis  are  of 
things  often  repeated  in  workaday  lite. 

One  or  two  points  may  well  be  dealt  with  in 
advance,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  raid  to  liave 
anticipated  criticism.  (W  hv  shouldn't  one  anti- 
cipate criticism,  if  bv  so  clearing  the  ground  one 
can  come  any  quicker  to  the  main  point.')  The 
question  is  sure  to  be  asked,  '  How  far  is  Scriiis  So  ! 
representative  ot  the  working  classes  as  a  whole, 
or  onlv  ot  a  tew  \\  est-Counfry  tishernien  ?'  To 
which  we  niav  equallv  well  lett^rt,  '  i  low  can  any 
man  know  intimately  llie  working  classes  all  over 
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the  country  and  u.,rk  with  them  cvcrvwherr  .,t  all 
their  occupations  ?  Life  isn't  long  enough,  w  >r  niaii 
strong  cnougii.'     The  alternative  lies,  not  hetsvxvn 

knowing  ;i  few  people  ami  knowing  all  to  ,,n  eijual 
degree,  but  between  scratching  the  surface  ot   the 
whole  of  a  tlcKI,  ami  digging  a  portion  of  it  spade- 
deep  in  order  to  gain   some  idea   of  the  imder-soil 
throughout.       Working-class    society    is    .juitc    as 
exclusive  as  Society  with  a  hi-   S,  in   face  of  those 
who  don't  helM„g  to  ,t  by  birth  „r  cK'cupation  ;  as 
I    kiK.w  to  n)y  cost  when  I  go   to  a  place  where  I 
have  no  working-cla^s  friends  or  introductions,  and 
rind  myself  out    in    the    cold.      The    nntion    that 
inspectors,    investigating     persons,    .md    such-like 
should   ever  get   int.-  dose   touch   with   it,   should 
ever  beumie  freemen    of  it,  is  as  absurd  to  us,  the 
inspected   and   investigated,  as  that   we    shr)uld  be 
welcomed  in  to  dinner  at  the   Carlton  Hotel,  say, 
any  evening   we  chose    to     turn    up    in     herring- 
stinking    jerseys     and    sea-boots.       They'd     loc^k 
askance  at  us.      They'd  shrink  into  their  shells  till 
the  police  had  chucked  us  out.      They  wouldn't  say 
to   us,   'Come  along  in,   you.      No  doubt   you've 
excellent  intentions.      Hell  about    vour  rig':     Sit 
down— what's    the   /:ors-.r_rnvr,  =  land   we'll    ted 
you  all  about  our  finances  and  our  little  do.niestic 
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troubles.'  Neither  do  we  sav  it,  on  ciiv  pan,  to 
anybody  wlio  chooses  to  come  to  us.  Their 
education  itself"  is  a  bar  to  their  understanding 
Iiroperly  rhc  Htlle  they  do  see  and  hea.r.  To  those 
uho  cannot  uiuierstand,  one  Jo.'s  not  reveal  oneself, 
except  mavbe  at  one's  own  time,  in  one's  own  way. 

Hcsides  that,  two  of  us  are  working  men,  always 
have  been,  and  expect  to  continue  so.  Books  by 
writers  who  have  cea.-ed  to  tie  working:  men  are 
not  rare  ;  some  of  tiiem  are  admirable  ;  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  actu:;!  working  man,  ;is  such, 
has  found  anything  like  direct-  h'-'rary  expression, 
without  obtaining  first  a  literary  education  and 
becoming  by  that  the  less  a  typical  working  man. 
Except  through  deputies,  mostly  ;elt-:ippointed,  he 
has  hatl  to  remain  unheard.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
one  so  out  of  sympathy  with  uorking-class  life  as 
the  man  who  ha.s  just  climbed  above  it  ;  there  are 
certaiiJy  no  '  :ch  sharks  in  their  dealings  with 
working  people.  ihe  devotion  of  the  Labour 
Member.-,  to  their  own  idea  ol  working-class  welfare, 
and  the  divorce  oi  most  (■'.  them  trom  working- 
class  feeling,  is  one  of  thv-  most  disheartening 
spectacles  in  modern  politics. 

It  camiot  be  tlenied,  of  c(,urse,  that  a  variety 
of  opinions  /.>   held  by  working  people   in   various 
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parts    of    the    country.       Thcv    are    confronted, 
accordiuj^r  to  occupation  and  so  forth,  liv  a  variety 
of  subjects  to  form  o[iinions  on.      Kut   the  trend 
of  those  opinions,  the  method  of  torniini^r  them,  the 
point  of  view,  and,  more  important  still,  the  undcr- 
lyin^r  teelin^r   -the-.e  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 
Living  in  a  seaside  place,  and  therefore  meetintr  very 
frequently   with   v.-r)rk:ing   people   fn^m    a  distance 
and  from  the  great  towns,  we  find   them  nu^re  in 
touch   with   us — more  'like  the  likes  of  a  fellow's 
self — than  [People  of  other  classes  who  have  lived 
in  the  neighhf)urhood.  all  their  lives.     Railways,  the 
pei.ny  postage,  and  domestic  service  have  combined 
to  knit  working  "  jople  together,in  acquaintanceship 
and  feeling  if  not   in    circumstar.ces.      Town   and 
country,   and  countie.  fir   apart,    intermarry.      A 
large  percentage  of  city-dwellers  spent  the  impres- 
sionable days  of  their  childiiood  in  small  towns  and 
villages.      Children  scatter  far  and  wide,  yet  keep 
in  contact  with  their  families,  and  return  home  f  )r 
holidays.      Superficially    rhey    acquire    new   habits, 
though  it  is  astonishing  how  quicklv  they  can  shed 
them   again.        Much   less  easily  do    they  acquire 
new  habits  of  mind.      They  remain  of  their  own 
people.     As  Taptain  Marlovv  says  so  often  of  the 
outcast  Jim,   in    Joseph   Conrad's  deeply  psycho- 
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logical  talc,  Lord  'Jim  :   '  Ik  was  one  of  us.      He 

is  one  of  us.'      Which   is  a  thing  one    knows  or 
doesn't    kninv,    feels  or    fails   to   feel,    without   set 
JM-oof.      \n  a  eountry  where,  being  po,,r,  one  may 
""^^^■^■^■•'   ^'^-^T   i"Hier   the   sky   without  rnonev  in 
one's  pocket,  the  economic  difference  tells  most  in 
the  long  run.      Between  master  and  man,  ruler  and 
ruled,  top-dog  and   under-dog  ;   the  m.:i  who  has 
something  to  start  on  and  something  to  fa"  f)ack  on, 
and  the  man  who  has  neither  ;   the  ma:,  .vho  looks 
f)rward  to  a  competency  at  the  end  of  his  working 
days,  and  the  man  who  can  only  look  forward  to  a 
bare  subsistence  at  best  ;   the  man  to  whom  fiilure 
means  bankri:ptcy   and    diminished    ease,   and   the 
man  to  whom  it  means   starvation  for  himself  and 
for  his  wife  and  children;   between  the  man  of  one 
tradition  and   of  another,   of  one  education  and  of 
another,  of  one  domestic  habit  and  of  another,  of 
one  class-feeling  and  of  another  class-feeling—that 
IS  where   tlie  line  of  cleavage   runs  through  town 
and     countrv    alike.      Compared    with    that    wide 
cleavage,  the  political  cleft  is  narrow  and  artiiicial. 
It  serves  to  obscure  the  issue,  and  is  used  for  that 
purpose.  ^    Whatever    else  he  may    be,   a  working 
man   is   first  and    foremost  a  working   man.      One 
recognizes    it,    feels    it,    without    further    inquiry. 
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F  Ic  betrays  it  us  iiuictiiublv  and  as  certainly  as  a 
man  betrays  himself  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
authority.  It  is  the  common  opinion  and  [M;int 
ot  \  icw,  the  under!}  ing  feeHng  of  workinn;  men 
in  general,  that  we  have  tried  to  set  f  jrth. 

Se\'eral  times  we  have  been  asked,  '  Why  be  so 
down  on  the  Hkes  o'  the\-  r  Most  of  them  mean 
very  well,  and  are  very  deceiit  people.  Do  you 
hate  the  likes  o'  they?'  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  many  good  Iriends  among  the  likes  o'  they, 
and  often  great  pleasure  in  their  company.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  attack  a  system — the  class  system 
or  any  other — without  attacking  those  who  carry 
It  out  and  are  made  what  they  are  by  it  ;  those  who, 
collectively,  are  the  system.  Dives  may  l.ave  been  a 
kindly  old  boy,  and  Lazarus  a  lazy  sponger,  but  the 
point  ot  the  parable  remains  ^u^t  the  same.  Class 
antagonism  is  a  very  powerful  force,  growing  rather 
than  diminishing,  acting  in  all  sf)rts  of  unsuspected 
ways,  cropping  up  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  p.laces. 
Let   things  go  wrong,  make  a  filse  step,  and   in 

a   moment    it   flashes  out  :    '  Ignorant    fellow  !  ' 

'  Bloody  gen'leman  !  '  It  was  there,  beneatli,  all  the 
time.  Each  side  wrongs  the  other  ;  but  neither  side 
seems  fully  to  realize  how  unconsciously  most  of  the 
wrong  is  done,  how  mucli  it  is  a  niatter  of  upbringing 
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and  atmosphere,  ofdiffercnt  impulses  a,>d  standards 
of  ..-/>;7/  decorrs.      In  consequence,  „K-n  are  called 
rohbers  and  oppressors,  ^hieves  and  iH<.hs,  and  h.ve 
to  he  treated  as  such,  ^v    ..  nevertheless,  accordin<.  to 
^^--   I'giUs,    are    cp..c   honest   and    well-meanma 
;)    '""'^    ''^^^    "'='V    he    very   had   h,r    son.e  on^ 
1  crhaps  the  renK.rkabie  growth  in  selt-consciousness 
which  appears  to  be  taking  place  all   round,   uall 
shake  men's  sense  of  their  oun   rectitude,  and  will 
enable  the  cross-account-tor  it  is  a  cross-acrount- 
to  be  settled  .^..      The  f    '     h,,  ,.,alU,  not  berux-en 
conflicfng  interests,  but     ....  -,  en  different  habit^-  of 
">'"d.      It  anything   specially  .nd   needlessly  ofien- 
sive  be  found    in    Scnus  So!  it  had   better' be   put 
dou-n  er,tn-ely  to  me.      Probably  it  is  n,ine. 

We  have  also  been  told:  '  Vou  say  all  this  but 
you  dcm  t  propose  at,v  reniedy.  What  are  your 
remedies  : '     ],,  tj-,^.  ^^         ,  .  •   . 

I  "ii^i.,   iL  was  not  our  ami 

to  propose  remedies.  .\nd  in  the  second  place  if 
hy  renK'cl.es.  mc;re  new  legislatioti  is  meant,  then' 
I'''  ''^'^■"  '  ^"^>'  '^  P'-^rosc.  Farlianient  n.akes 
little  laws  quite  fast  enough  without  bein-r  urged 
thereto.  It's  the  line  of  least  resistance,  luul  an 
excellent  thing,  no  doubt,  for  lawyers  and  officials 
Pope's  hackneyed  couplet,  though  not  all-surncient, 
IS  still  much  to  the  i-oint  • 
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F..r  fnnns  of  government  let  fools  contest  ; 
H  hate'cr  is  he.t  ;ul:iiinistcr'd  is  best. 

The    parallel    between    the    hoJv    politic    a,ul    the 
I'ody    personal    is    sin.t.Iarly    close.       As   soon   as 
something  ,s  seen  to   l,c  wrong,  those  who  reaii/c 
't  call   upon    Parliament  for  more   laws,  instead  of 
clo.ng   each    what    lies    in    his    power    to  riglu    the 
wrong  ;  just  as  the  doctor  is  called  upon  for  more 
drugs  as  a  substitute  for  healthv  living  ;   in   both 
cases  w,th  very  similar  results.      It  is,  it  seems  to 
us  the  vice  of  modern  press-run  politics,  that  the 
glare  cast  on   the  sy:nptoms  obscures  the  disease 
And  the  controlling  influence  of  the  mind  is  better 
recognued    in    medicine    than    in    politics,    which 
equally    depend    on    mind    and    feelin^.       I„    th^t 
'ln-ect,on,   1   ^hink   it  w.li   be  found   that  we  have 
suggested     not     so    n.uch     remedies    as     lines    of 
remedial     action,     of    living    more     healthily,    of 
hnnging  ,he  body  politic  into  a  healthier  state,  less 
in  need  or  legislative  drufrs. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  a  re-valuation  of 
dinerent  sorts  of  work  will  have  eventually  to 
he  made  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  evils 
o^  the  HKlustrial  system  can  be  cured  without 
|;ck  ing  thoroughly  the  problen.  of  the  limited 
I'^^bihty,     unlunited     dividend -paving,     company 
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I5y  liorrowing  at  interest  the  cajMtal  ot"  investors 
who  take  no  active  p.irt  •.vhate\er  in  the  work 
itself,  the  coni|\uiy  system  has  overloaJed  pro- 
duction and  eoiiiinerce  with  u-ur\,  the  evils  ol' 
which  are  iiuich  th.e  same  now  as  in  the  days  when 
Moses  commanded,  '  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  <><■' 
my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  l)e 
to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lav  upon 
him  usury.' 

Hut  it  occurs  to  us,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  middleman-ridden  fish -trade,  that  a  great 
deal  ot  the  trouble  between  Capita!  and  Labour 
is  really  caused  by  the  reckless  multiplication  of 
non-productive  middlemen,  brought  about  both 
by  modern  competition  and  by  new  commercial 
facilities.  Called  it;to  being  as  often  as  not  to 
serve  a  temporary  purpose,  the  middleman  occupies 
a  favourable  position  at  the  centre  of  exchange — 
midway  between  production  and  consumpition, 
supply  ami  demand — for  regulating  prices  to  his 
own  advantage,  tor  speculating  to  his  own  profit, 
and  tor  continuing  to  live  on  production  whether 
he  is  still  useful  or  not.  The  creation  of  un- 
necessary middlemen,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary 
advantage  on  the  markets  or  in  competition,  is 
like  running  le;id  into  se\en-league  boots  ii.  (jrder 
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^o  k.ck  .  rival.  It  is  on  a  par  with  that  pilin. 
^'1'  -t  arnunicnts  which  leaves  nations  prcttv  vcli 
uHcrc  they  were  relatively,  anj  collectively  much 
P-rcr  than  ,hev  wcuki  have  heen-a  process  very 
exactly  repeated  in.  for  instance,  the  advertising 
'.".orKl.  '^ 

Social    reforn),   so-called,   and    financial    reform 
have  been   purposely  confused,      ^\■hat  we  ask  for 
.s  not  that  kind  of  social   reform  which  is  fi^rced 
'-n  people  trom  without  by  means  of  pumtive  laws 
^^u:  tlie  economic  opportunity  for  working  people 
to  develop  ,n  their  own  wav,  on  their  own  lines  • 
though,   without    doubt,    a   genuine   social    reforni 
^-'"  ^v.thm-a  reform  in  people's  habits  of  mind 
-;s  necessary  to  successful  economic  reform 

It    has    to    be   acknowledged    that   amonrr   the 
worst   of  the  working-man's   political    enen^s   is 
™self       Net    that    he    is   greatly  to    be    blan.ed. 
Mc    has    the  defects    of  his  qualities.       He    balks 
';>iiself      See  how  easily  at  any  election   he  can  be 
divided  ,nto  two  or  more  parties,  each  of  which 
neutralizes  the  other  ;    and  the  men  who  pull   the 
-u-es  retain  the  power  I     See  what  a  bad  time  he 
gives  his  leaders,  though  all   the  while  he  may  be 
very  att..hed  to  them.      If  working  people  a.  to 
'>o.!  their  own,  to  u in    their  iight,  they  wljl   have 
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to  overcome  their  unticcc-isury  suspiciousness  and 
their  shrinking  Jroni  collc^ivc  respMnsiliility  (hoth 
very  excusalile,  the  outcome  of  hard  exjierience), 
and  they  will  h.i\e  to  develop  certain  social 
ijualities  esseiiti  il  to  sound  [lolitical  fighting.  And 
I  do  not,  I  caiuiot,  1  uisli  I  could,  t.ee  how  they 
are  to  develop  those  social  qualities  without  losing 
or  spoiling  others  which  are  still  more  valuable  to 
the  race — their  courage  to  live,  their  fertility,  their 
happy-go-luckiness,  their  reci-:lessness  even. 

We  seem,  indeed,  to  have  come  to  a  stage 
where  the  welfare  of  society  liu!  the  v.elfare  of 
the  race  are  by  no  meanr  idei  tical,  and  we  have 
often  to  choose  between  the  two.  HIake,  for 
instance,  says  with  profound  truth  :  '  Prudence  is 
a  rich,  ugly  old  maid,  waited  upon  by  incapacity.' 
Society  demands  more  prudence.  The  good  of 
the  race  tlemandis  less.  Recklessness  still  lias  its 
uses.  Society  demands  a  damping-down  of  indi- 
vidual lite.  Not  so  the  race.  The  race  demands 
more  and  more  lite,  and  it  cares  nothing  whether 
that  litetulness  dovetails  into  any  industrial  or 
political  system  whatever.  It  is  of  no  use  offering 
men  art,  comfort,  scope  for  their  milder  inclina- 
tions, it,  as  a  condition,  outlet  :or  their  passions 
and   for    their  ambitions  is  denied    them.       Their 
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p;issi(,ns  and  ambitions  w,li    l,urst  it  ..1!   up.      Ft  is 
nf  MO  use  offering  tlieni  frcccLnii  frmii  cicstitution, 
if,  as  a  condition,  thcv  must   knuckle   under  to  a' 
scheme  ot    indll^tri.!i    conscription   like   the   \Vel)h 
Minority     Report;     or    offering    them     National 
Insurance    if   the    result    is    to    make    the    master 
more    powerfully    a    master,    and    the    man    nu)re 
impoter.tlv    a    workman     than     ever.        \ jtc    is    a 
LMmMe,    and     men    will     have    it    so:     for    their 
instinct   tells    them    that  getting   into  a   rut    leads 
to  madness,  stagnation   to  death.     One   prediction 
>".-.y    pretty    confidentiv    he    made;     anv    society 
whose    welfare    involve,    racial    harm    will    go    to 
pieces;     and     any     reform     which     involves     the 
slowing   down    of    lite    will    be   destroyed    by    life 
Itself,  becai-se  the  fouiuiar-on   on  which  the  whole 
-tands  is  simply  the  inipuli.e  to  live. 

Ihere,  (^r  thereabout,  lies  our  cjuarrel  with 
Socialism.  Useful  as  a  leaven,  it  carries  as  a 
svstem  it.  own  destruction  within  it.  Were  it 
practicable,  it  would  he  unnecessary.  It  is 
possible  to  honoL  r  rhe  socialists  on  acccnmt  of 
their  good  in:-ntioi,s  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
worst  tyranny  to  bew:u-e  of  is  that  of  intellectuals 
ordering  othrr  people's  lives.  Thev  are  so  well- 
Hitentioncd,  so  merelv  logical,  so  cruel. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  he   pointed   (uit   th.it  many  of 
the  empirical  conclusions  in  Seems  So  !  iiiul  a  philo- 
sophical   basis   in    the    work    of"    1  Iciiri    Blt^soii  ; 
noiably,   the   protest,   implicit   throughout,   ai^iinst 
the  over-intellectualization  oi  human  aFairs  ;   the 
validity  and   importance  assumed    throughout  for 
feelings,     instincts,    and     intuitional     mcthoiis     of 
arriving   at   conclusions  ;    the   attempt,   unfortun- 
ately very  sketchy,  to  base  economic-,  on,  ami   to 
express  it  in   terms  of  life  itself;'   and   the  com- 
parison   made   between   reasoniu^^  a   tfiirr^   out  and 
zvei^/iinX    u    up.'       1     confess,     with    more     than 
admiration  for  the  great   b'rcnch   philosopher,  that 
when    I    read   his  works  at'fer  tfie   greater  part   of 
Seems   So  I   had   been  written,  it   was   like   runniiKr 
safely  into  harbour  from  a  confused  sea  with  one's 
little  catch  of  fish,  or   taking  one's  catch   into   the 
market  and  finding  it  fetched   a   'letter   price   than 
one  hail  dared  to  expect.      It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the    notice  of    M.    Bergson's   critics  that    he   pro- 
vides for  democracy  such  a  defence  as  its  purely 
intellectualist  supporters  have  never  been   able  to 
put  forward. 

For   serial    hospitality   we   have   to   than!:    the 

'  '  Labour  ami  Br.nin  Work,'  p.  195. 
'  'Vnrioiii  Conclusions,'  pp.  2(jf>-iO'^. 
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editors  .>(  the  English  Review,  the  Evemng 
Standard,  the  hortnightly  Review,  the  Nation  the 
Nrzv  Age,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Tmes 
7.  /'..  Magazine,  and  the  editor  of  the  Spectator 
o.  whose  suggestion  the  hook  was  hcgun,  though 
uc  art- .iraul  he  wouldn't  in'  anv  nuans  I,ke  to  be 
hclii  responsible  for  everything  in  it. 

S.    R. 
SiDMOLTH,  June  191 1, 


A^.-Thc  uholc  of  Seems  So!  was  written  before 
the  r.ce„t  ser.c.  of  strikes  and  Svmpathetic  .tr,k  '  ' 
wind,  have  so  amply  fulfilled  a  gocnl  deal  ;,,  it. 

Qa.hc  1911. 
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I.  I'.LECTIOXEKRING 


Wmii.e  the  Pcrring  family  was  at  dinner,  one  of 
the  ckicr  chil.iren  looketl  out  of  the  door  an^i  ran 
hack,  saying,  'Here's  Mrs.  Balkwill  comincr,  an' 
thic  grow'd-up  niaid  of  hers.  Got  gert  'kction 
ribbons  up,  thev  have,  .m'  thcy'ni  coniinnr  in  here. 
looks  so.' 

It  coukln't  have  been  a  worse  time.  Owiiifr  to 
the  wet  weather,  Mrs.  Pcrring,  who  has  nowhere 
to  dry  any  clothes,  was  two  days  late  with  her 
washing.  The  kitcnen,  where  the  baby,  with 
another  baby,  had  liad  to  play  all  the  morning, 
was  up  to  neck.  The  baby  herself  had  been 
twice  slapped  for  playing  with  the  ashes,  and 
slapping,  as  one  knows,  doesn't  make  babies 
look  any  cleaner.  0\er  the  t;ib'e  newspapers 
were  spread,  so  that  one  more  dirty  tablecloth 
could  be  washed.  In  the  interests  of  cleanliness 
the  kitchen  wis  .norouo;hlv  untiilv. 
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V/ith  hui-dly  a  'May  1  come  in  r '  Mrs.  H.ilk- 
will,  tollowed  hy  the  daughter,  swept  down  the 
narrcnv  passage  as  if  she  had  a  right  there.  She 
•.vas  dressed  in  a  style  that  Mrs.  Perring  can  only 
envy  or  ni.'kc  fun  ot  from  ufar  off". 

'Good  morning.  I've  got  verv  little  time,'  she 
began.  '  You're  going  to  vote  for  ..ur  man.  Mr. 
Perring.  Perring,  isn't  it,  your  name.'  Oh, 
what  a  dear  little  habv  1  ' 

She  attempted  to  pet  the  child— at  arm's  length, 
so  to  speak. 

'  (jit  "ome  an'  die,  you  dirty  ning  !  '  rapped  out 
the  child,  with  a  very  plain  resentment. 

While  her  mother  w,  s  saying,  'Come  here  an' 
see  what  Mam's  got  for  'ee,'  and  everybody  else 
was  pretending  nor  to  have  heard,  Dave  got  up 
and  handed  his  chair  to  Mrs.  Halkwill.  '  Please  to 
take  .1  seat,'  he  said.  '  I  be  sorrv  you  should  have 
come  when  'tis  like  'tis.  But  'tis  all  right,  you 
know— only  a  hit  up-an'-down  for  the  time 
like.' 

'Oh,  never  mind,'  answered  Mrs.  Halkwill,  with 
an  enthusiasm  f  )r  standing  up.  While  she  tried 
to  hold  her  skirts  tight  round  her  v.hh  one  hand, 
and  to  open  a  canvasser's  book  with  the  other,  she' 
rattled  on  :    '  I  can  put  you  down  as  a  safe  vote  fur 
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our  side,  can't  1  -     I'm     .,-e  we  shall  win  tliis  time. 
So  many  people  are  changing  over.   .   ,   .' 

'Whose  side  might  you  Ik-  on,  }i!case  .^ '  asked 
Dave,  to  gain  time. 

'  Why,    t'.e    right    side,   of  course.      Our  side. 
We  are  working  hard  for  Curtis,  aren't  we,  Nina  } ' 
'  I'.ut  who,  if  so  he  I  might  a-k,  who  toki  you 
I  was  going  to  vote  'or  Mr.  Curtis  : ' 

'Oh,  but  ot  course  you  arc.  fle's  such  a  nice 
man  ;  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  splendid 
candidate.  See  what  ;i  lot  of  good  he's  done 
in  the  constituency.  He's  spent  —  oh,  I  can't 
tell  )<)u  how  much  he's  spent— spent  money  like 
water,  and  all  for  the  working  classes.  If  he 
doesn't  get  in  this  time,  he'il  leave  the  district, 
and  go  somewhere  else  — he  said  so,  didn't  he, 
Ni.ia.- — and  then  you'll  lose  all    'lat.' 

Twon't  be  no  loss  to  me.  I  ;,n't  see'd  none 
of  his  money.  I  haven't  never  had  what  I  didn't 
earn.  An'  as  for  voting  for  him,  I  don'  know 
w'er  I  shall  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all  this 
time,' 

'Oh,  but  you  mu^t  ;  you  really  must.  It's 
your  diutv  as  a  citi/.en  to  use  vour  vote,  and  put 
turtis  in.  Ton  know  ;  you  put  your  cross  opposite 
Curtis— C-U-R-T-I-S.      It's  only  a  cross  you  need 
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put.      Thiit  isn't  difficult.      \Vh;it  time  sh:ill  I  send 
a  motor-car  for  vou  ? ' 

'You  needn't  send   no  motor-car,  thank   you, 
not  unless  the  young  lady  there  wants  to  take  mc 
for  a  drive  up-country.      If  I  do  go  to  vote,  I  can 
walk  up.      Hut  very  likely  I   shan't.      What's  the 
use  ?     What  have  'em  ever  done  for  me,  or  the 
likes  of  me  ?      Is  it  any  easier  to  live,  an'  keep  out 
of  debt?     That's  what  I  looks  at.     An'  we  knows 
'tisn't,  'cept  for  them   as  got   plenty.     Yet    they 
kicks  up  a  bi'.zz  about  an  election,  as  if  your  life 
was   depending    on    it  ;    an'   whichever    side    gets 
in,  they  dcn't  do  nort,  'cepting  they  makes  a  few 
more    rules  an'   reguhitions,  an'  fines   'ee  „r    puts 
'ee   in  chokey   for  not  carrying  of  'em    our  r  an' 
then  they  has  another  'lection,  an'  'tis  ali  the  same 
all  over  again,  buzzing  round   'ee  like  flies,  same 
as  they  be  now.      Hanged   if  I   blame  ol'   Charlie 
Whimble  for  saying  anybody   can   have  his  vote, 
which  way  they  like,  for  five  shillings  !    He'll  never 
get  five  shiU'orth  out  of  it  no  other  way,  never,  so 
long  as  he  lives.' 

'Oh,  but  you  mustn't  talk  like  that.  It's  very 
wrong  to  sell  your  vote  to  the  other  siiie.  That's 
what  makes  some  people  talk  about  taking  away 
the  vote  from  the  working  classes,  and  giving  it  to 
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cducatCLi    pL-f)plc,    \vh(j'll    know    hcnv    to    use    it. 
You're  li.ihlc  to  1  don't  know  what  penalties.' 

'  I  don't  say  I  he  L,^oing  to  soli  mine,  'cause  I 
I'ain't,  not  if  vcni  asks  me  to.  But  I  don't  blame  a 
man  tor  selling  what  isn't  no  use  to  him,  it"  he's 
minded.  What's  Charlie  Whimhle  got  out  of  all 
his  voting  .?  He's  worse  off  'n  when  he  started  ; 
an'  he  have  a-worked  hard  in  his  time,  ol'  Charlie.' 
'  But  you  are  hotter  oif.  See  what  the  working 
classes  have  had  done  for  them.' 

'  Certainly  I'm  hotter  off  than  I  have  a-heen  ;  I'll 
own  that  :  hut  I  an't  got  nothing  I  haven't  worked 
for  ;  an'  I  got  to  li/e  an'  rear  chil'ern  in  this  here 
ol"  crih.  How'd  xou  like  it  ?  Look  around  'ee  ! 
An'  Missis  there  is  worked  otF  her  legs.  You 
wouldn't  come  here,  none  o'ee,  'oept  tor  persuading 
of  me  to  vote  which  way  you  want.  An'  then  you 
don't  fancy  sitting  down  in  the  midst  o'  what  us 
got  to  live  in,  'cause  us  can't  afford  houses  an' 
servants.   .  .   .' 

Dave  was  becoming  heated  to  the  pc^int  of 
cussing,  and  Mrs.  Halkwill  exercised  tact.  '  Well,' 
she  said.  'Tell  me.  Which  way  <in-  you  going 
to  vote .-  ' 

'1    an't    never     told    nobody    which    way    I've 
:i-votai,   an'    I    never  will,   an'    never    shan't  ;    so 
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you'll  hav.  to  'scuse  me  telling  of  'cc  that.     I  shall 
vote  according  to  me  feelings— if  I  do.' 

•  Your  husband's  a  hard  case,'  said  Mrs.  Balkwill 
turnu,g    to    Mrs.    IVrring  with   what    is    called    a 
sweet   smile.      'But  you    must    persuade    him    to 
vote    ..;-way.      You  will,    won't    you?      \Vo,„en 
have  such  opportunities.' 

'  'Twouldn't  be  no  use  me  trying  to  persuade 
Hnn,   replied  Mrs.  Perring,  with  a  certain  bitterness 
'  Most  likelv  he'd  go  'n  do  just  the  opposite.      Tis 
iK'st  m  the  long  run  for  to  let  men  go  their  ways  ' 
'AH,  well;  said  Mrs.  Balkwill,  taking  the  hint 
^^••Hl    glancmg    at    her    bracelet  watch,   '  if  I  don't 

hurrvho.nc  my  lunch  will  be  getting  cold.  Good 
"^-•n,n^,^  Hu,  remember,  Mr.  Perring,  that  1 
shall  trust  you  to  come  and  vote  for  us  Our 
motto  ,s"  Trust  the  People."  Come  along,  Nina  ' 
^^.th  a  rustle  of  silk  pertieoats,  she  left  the 
house. 

Dave  turned  over  his  greasv  coKi  dinner  with 
a  kmfe's  point.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  sat  up 
straight,  and  snapped  out  loudly  :    '  Liar  '  ' 

'"Trust  the  People,'"  he  repeated."  ^  j.ars  '' 
he  bur^t  out  again. 

'Liar!      Lia,- !      J. iar  !' echoed  the  baby. 
Mrs.  ]\rring,  who  does  not  mind  bad  lan-uaae 
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hut  docs  not  like  it  violent,  told  him  to  hold  his 
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'  \NcI],'  said  Dave,  '  so  thcv  he  liars,  all  the  lot 
o'cm.  "Tru.t  the  IVoplc,"  did  her  sav  ?  They 
wouldn't  trust  'ee  further  'n  thev  could  see  'ee, 
n'eet  so  far.  Said  hcr'd  trust  nie,  didn't  her? 
I've  heai-d  chaps  sav,  as  have  v.orked  up  to  her 
house,  that  her  locks  up  evervwh.re  thev  hain't 
working  in,  an'  won't  let  \-m  hae  a  cup  for  to  drink 
a  drop  o'  tav  out  of.  That's  when  vou  finds  out 
they  sort,  what  they  -ot  in  their  minds. 

'  I  calls  it    iM-ihery,   nort   more   nor    le^s,   for  a 
parcel  o'  women    to   run   ahout   persuading' of  'ee 
which  way  to  vote,  an'  driving  of  'ee   up   to   the 
poll.      You  can  see  they'm  working  for  their  own 
ends,  an'  got  summi-t   to  get  out   o'it,   or  thinks 
they    have;     else    they    wouldn't    take    so    much 
trouhle.       They  don't    take    no    notice    o'ee  other 
times,    an'     ^he,,    they've    a-got    their    man    into 
Parliament,  you  won't  hear  no  more  of  he  nuther 
till   next   'lection.      Got  to  hold  /.-is  tongue,  too,  I 
s'pose,  like  us  ha\e  a-got  to. 

'  'Tisn't  as  if  they  tries  to  make  it  plain  to  "ee. 
uhat  the  points  is,  them  as  thinks  thev  knows. 
Thic  woman,  what  did  her  say  for  to'  make  it 
clearer?       Whv,    nort   at   all   any  sense!       fVyina 
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to  pcrsuacic  nic  :ill   her  know'd,  wasn't  her,  as  if 
I   was  a    hlru.niinir   kid?      *  ^js  a   nuuKllc/ affair 
"'it,    I    tell    Vc.       Last    'lection    was   supposed    to 
be  between  T.iriif  Ketnrm  an'   l<ree    Trade.      But 
come    to    it,    thev    was    all    chattering    'b.n.t    the 
Navy  and    I.,.rd    Charles    Beresford.       That's   all 
thee  cou'st   hear  on    'lection  day.      They  tries  for 
to  niiz-maze  'ee  up  a-purpose,  so's   you  shall  vote 
.icc(,rding   to   their   opinion    "stead   of   your   own. 
An'  thev  thinks  the  likes  o'  us  don't   know  we'm 
being  fooled.      But  us  do.' 

'Up  you  get,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Perring,  putting 
the  haby  down.  '  /  an't  got  time  for  tc;  plav  the 
tool  to  no  one's  bidding.  Lord  Charles  won't  do 
my  washing  anv  more  than  thic  Mrs.  Balkwil! 
will.  1  wonder  if  her'd  do  it  for  thy  vote.' 
Come  on  !  I  wants  tu  clear  away.  Politics  won't 
help  >in\' 

Hut  Dave,  once  started,  was  not  to  [)e  shut  up. 

yVmuses  me,'  he  continued.  '  Hanged  if  it 
don't  !  "  You  knows  where  to  put  vour  cross  .^  " 
thev  says,  us  if  you  didn't  know  nort.  "  Which 
way  be  going  to  ^■ote  .?  "  they  asks  'ee  ;  hut  they 
bam't  going  to  hnd  out  which  wav  I  votes,  an'  if 
they  did  IW  vote  t'other  way.  -  You  leave  Dave 
alone,"    another    o'em    says.        "Dave's   all    riiiht. 
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Dave's  going  to  chi.nu  in  with  thr  rest  Whit 
he  going  to  drink,  I),.v.  ?  -  I  ,,.!,„„  ,  ,^,^,;^, 
c  cscrve  to  lose  mc  vote  if  1  uv.s  to  take  fK-cd  of 
all  their  chackle. 

•liut  as  for  taking  the  vote  avvav  from  working 
people  an'  giving  it  to  theni  that's  educated    like 
thic  woman  said.      What  do  they  sort  know  about 
'^  "u,ch,nore   'n   us  do  ?      Thev   hain't   no  more 
agreed  amongst  theirselves  '„  us  he,  n'cet  so  much  • 
an    -we  do  k.^.v  how  us  got  to  hve.      How  'bout 
thic  clergyman   t'other  day,  what  told   nie  Llovd 
George  ought  to  be  shot?      An'  t'other  side  talks 
>ke  >t  too.      Clergymen  is  supposed  to  be  educated 
bam  t  'em  .?     'Twouldn't  have  done  tor  me  to  tell 
en  he  was  talking  ignorant.      Y.,u  get  in  amongst 
tHen,    that    calls    then.selves   educated,    bettermost 
people,  an'   hsten    to  their  chaw!.      Certainlv  thev 
can^talk'ee  down,  or  tancies  thev  can.      An'\vhere 
^io   em  get  it  fVon,  mostly.^      Whv,  out  the  news- 
papers !     Newspapers  is  written  bv  educated  neople 
1  spose;    yet  they'm  alwavs  in  disagreeme'nt,  an' 
%'ng  at  each  other's  throats  ;   which  means  either 
they  m  bars  tor  their  own  advantage,  or  else  they'm 
'gnoraru,  an'  don't    know  what's  be.t  to  be  done 
no  more  than  us  do. 

'  I  tell  'ee,  'twon-t  do.      Nuther  o,ie  of  the  sides 
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is  worth  voting  for,  an'  if  you  don't  vote,  then 
th;it  don't  make  nothing  no  better.  You  can't  do 
nort.  'Tis  hcatlwinds  all  ways.  But  'twon't  last 
for  ever.  I'eople's  getting  to  see  it,  an'  when 
more  of  'em  sees  it  plainer,  sees  it  'lection  times  so 
well  as  ordinary,  they  won't  put  up  wi'  it,  'Twill 
have  to  alter.     You  see  ! ' 

'Thee  wou'sn't  see  it  in  thy  time,'  said  Mrs. 
iVrring.      '  So  git  'long  !  ' 

As  he  left  the  kitchen,  he  slammed  the  door 
behind  him.  And  the  l)ang  of  it  sounded  un- 
usually full  of  meaning.  Like  a  threat,  it  was, 
prepared  to  bide  the  time. 


2.  TIU.   S('M.-RA(,i:m;s 


In   London   the  suffragettes  have  held   up  public 
business.      Here,   in  a  working   man's   household 

.1  hundred  an^i   tittv  miles  from  town,  their  afrjta- 
tion  scarcely  stirs   us.      W'c  are  lookers-on  ;   and 
whether  or   no  we  see   most  of"  the  game,  we  are 
not,  like  the  players,  under  an  ohlig.ition  to  take 
sides.       We    ilo   not    imagine    that    we    know    the 
fjicts  of   tlie   woman   suftV.ige  ijuestion,  or  of  anv 
other  political  question,  either  completely  or  accu- 
rately.     Who  does  :     All  we  can  say  is,  'Seems  so 
to  us.'      But  according  to  that  '  Seems  so '  we  shall 
vote,  though  for  which  party  at  the  next  election  we 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  ;   and  our  votes  will  count 
as    much    as    anvb(Kly    else's.      Food    to    eat    and 
a   house  over   us  is   our  great  questir)n  ;   political 
questions    are    our    recreation.       The    suffrarrettes 
have  worried  Ministers,  scandalized  the  Commons, 
and  disorganized  the  police.      They  amuse  us. 
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One  of  the  children  rushed  home  last  week  • 
'  Mother,  Miss  Pei,ley-Jor,es  says  yon  got  to  come 
to  a  meeting  an'  hear  what  they  suffragettes  W- 
going  to  do,  an'  her'll  give  'ee  a  cup  o'  tay.' 

Mrs.  Perring  was  trying  to  cook  dinner,  in.n 
the  sheets,  and  nurse  the  baby  at  the  same  time. 

'  Vou  go  hick,'  she  said,  'an'  tell  Miss  J'enley- 
Jones  that  I  don't  intend  to  mix  nieself  up  wi"  the 
likes  o'  they,  an'  I  got  me  own  cup  o'  tay  in  house, 
thank  you,  wi'out  wasting  time  wi'  chatter-megs.' 
They  don't  give  'ee  tay  when  they  don't  want 
nort.' 

Mrs.  Perring  does  not  wish  for  a  vote,  and  she 
does  not   l^elieve   that  most  ^    ,rking  women   do. 
She  says  she  has  no  time  to  waste  on  politics,  as 
"■-■n   have.      In   J'lngland    there  is  a  vast  number 
of  women  who,   needing  neither  to  strua^rle  „or 
to  work,  „evcr  come  to  handgrips  with  "^life,  and 
never   ca>i    Icar.,   ^^  hat   a  working  woman    h;r;   to 
contend     w.th  ;     and     Mrs.    Perring    resents    any 
system    under    which    the    women    wl,o    arc    fully 
occupied     with     h-vint;     would     have     to     depend 
politically  en   the    Inisyhodies  who    do   not    know 
what   life  really  is.      'I   should   have  to  follow  the 
lead;  she  savs  '  of  tiie  Miss  I'enley-Joneses,  what 
puts  on   us  enough  as  'tis.      Her's  got  time  'cause 


'  KICKI\(,  U]'  A  lUl/Z  ,^ 

'HT   an't    never    lear„r    t„    look    aftcT    nothi„^,_ 

c-xpcnc.Kc.  I  an't  got  time   ,o   I,c  troubled  uV  it 
-    -vcTslun-thave.      I  reckon  rhev  suftVagettes 
-..nts    h.,If-a-clozen    kids   l,kc  th.s    vcr  s.n'i   o' 
mine.       Ifiat'd  steady  "eni.' 

Dave  IVrring  wished  to  know  the.r  ain,.  On 
learning  that  they  claim  votes,  first,  because  they 
pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  secondly,  because  they  sav 
they  wdl  do  a  lot  of  good  when  they  get  them  he 
was  much  surprised.  '  They ".n  not  kicking  up  all 
thic  buzz  for  that?'  ^     ^ 

'They  say  they  are.* 

'  What  do  'em  propose  to  do  'xactjy  ? ' 

'That  they  don't  say.' 

'/hen  ifthev  don-  know  what  thev  want,  what 
^o  em  want  .t  for  .=  I  tell  thee  what,  'tis  sweet- 
hearts they  wants.  There's  nort  Hke  it  tor  a  .iH 
as  ,s  kicking  up  a  hu/z.      I've  a-proved  it  '        " 

'  But  d(.n't  you  remember  the  fuss  and  speeches 
they  mad  w(,en  it  was  reported  that  one  of  them 
had  thrown  her  arms  round  a  Member  of  Parln- 
merit's  neck  ?  ' 

'C'out!      H-sed  an-  proud  enough  he  was,  I 
bet  ;   her  too. 

We  do  not  see  anv  very  grave  reason  why  the 
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siifiVagcttL-s  shduKi  nor  have  the  vote,  exxept  their 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  nv.'ihojs  of  tlic  hustings. 
Still   less  can   we  see  why  they  shoulvi.      And   we 
certainly  do  not  think  thnt  a  sweeping  alteration 
in    the  government    of    the    country  ought    to    he 
made  without  very  grave  reason  indeed.      England 
is  not  precisely  a  pleasaiit  place  to  live  m  for  those 
who  have  n^    money  and  no  propertv,  and  changes 
seem  mainly  for  tlie  worse  in  that  respect  ;   but  we 
do  know  at  present  \\W:J  we  have  t(,  contend  with, 
and,  mistrusting  small  changes  much,  we  mistrust 
great  changes  more.      People  whose  weekly  income 
harely   feeds   and    houses    them   cannot   afford   to 
experiment  in  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  grandiloquent  anti- 
suffrage  pamphlets  that  have  been  sent  us  amuse 
us  almost  as  much  as  the  sutt'ragettes  themselves. 
'More  trouble  wi'  t^eni  too,  I  s'pose,'  Dave  says. 
The  names  0!i  the  rival  manifestos  do  not  impress 
us  in  the  least.  Most  of  them  we  know  nothing 
about,  and  don't  'rant  to.  Kar  more,  apparently, 
than  the  newspaper-reading  classes,  we  ask  for 
reasonmg,  not  names.  Anil  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  is  not  otteied  us,  at  any  r.ite  in  language  we 
can  all  understand.  We  are  well  assured  tha^t  any 
party  we   help  to  put   in   power  will  work   for  its 
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own  jtuls,  not  ours,  until  it  wants  us  to  help  it 
into  power  :i  second  tina-.  It  wc  had  a  suffragette 
Cabinet  or  a  suffragette  Ilocse  of  Lords,  we 
should  expect  nothing  of  them  except  an  attempt 
to  make  us  act  as  they  think  proper,  instead  of 
their  acting  as  we  think  proper.  No  douDt  women 
will  get  the  vote  some  day,  vyhen  it  is  to  the 
tactical  advantage  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
parties  to  give  it  to  them. 

As     for    the     suffragettes'     pranks    and     bad 
behaviour,  we  do  not  approve,  but  we  thank  them 
for    the    sport    provided.      VVc    are    glad    to    see 
(Tovernments  that  harass  us  with  school  inspectors, 
medical    officers,   policemen,  so-called    temperance 
reforms,    and    such-like,    harassed    in    their    turn. 
To  our  mind,  the  most  shameful  thing  about  the 
suffragettes'  agitation  is  their  special  treatment  in 
prison.      If     Mrs.     Perring,     who     objects,     both 
maternally  and   on    principle,  against    having    her 
children   hit  by  anybody  else,  especially  by  school- 
masters, were  to  go  and  brawl  in  the  town  schools 
oil    that  account,   she  wo'ild   probably   be  sent  to 
|M-ison    in    the  ordinary   way,   and   would   feel    the 
separation   from    her  husband   and    household,  and 
bom   the  children  whose  welt  ire  prompted  her  to 
brav'l,   at    least    as    much    as    the   'cultured    lady' 
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suftragcttcs  Ud  their  separation  from  the  friends 
and  b.oks  that  egged  then.  n.  There  has  ahvavs 
;cen  ,„  practice,  ,.„e  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
^or  the  poor  ;  and  now  apparently  there  i.  a  third 
for  lad.es  who  assert  loudly  enough  that  their  bad 
behaviour  was  due  to  go-^d  intentions. 

At    the  '  Cable    and   Anchor  '  we  can.e  across 
a    p.cture   of  the    suffragette  with    the   dog-whip 
'/^•"e     wouKin,'    observed     Dave.     'What's     her 
s  posed  to  be  doing  ?  ' 

'She's  P  suffragettc-gctting  into  Parliament.' 
'An    what  be  'em  going  to  do  when  they  -ets 
there  .^      Why,   nort    for   the  likes  o'  us,   same-  as 
thcv    alu-ays    has    done.      Parcel    o'    women'      If 
men  can't    govern    the    country   wi'out    they     'tis 
time   for   to   pack  up.     Aye  !    'tis  better  to   look 
pretty  and  be  n,ce.      'Tis  the  old  way,  an'  'ti     the 
best  way,  an'  it  gets   'cm   their  ou-n  way  quicker 
If  they  <,nly  know'd  it.      I  dearly  likes  to  see  'em' 
w.    the.r  rag  out,  thee's  know  ;   but  1  an 't  got  no 
l^-it.ence  w,'   them  ps  won't  let  a  chap  what's  got 
I'P  a  meet.ng   for  the  purpose  sp.ak   and  explain 

At  bottom,  the  question  is  one  of  ideals  — 
namely,  whether  ^.e  sIkUI  giye  up  the  lady  a'nd 
domestic     ideals,     which     have     the     strengdi     of 
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tradition    hchiiul    tliciii,    in    hiV(/ur  of   an    untrieil 
political    niuil-sj^lashcr  ideal   tor  women.      One  of 
the    most   important   parts  of  j-iractical   politics  is, 
and   is    likely  to   remain,   that   of  mud-splashing. 
The     suffragettes    have    taken    to     it     admirably. 
Mitherto  we  have  had   it  a-  an  aim  to  keep  our 
womenfolk  our  of  the  dirty  work,  or  at   least  not 
to  add  to  that  which  alreatly  falls  to  their  share. 
The  df.mestic  woman  we  are  not  likelv  to  under- 
value ,   or  her  power  either.      W'e  are  aware  that 
not    e\'ery    woman    by    any   means    can    find    her 
litework    in    house    and    family,    in     motherhood. 
Hut  the  mother  type  is  the  normal,  and,  thoufrh 
we  would  allow  abnormal  types  their  Hing  in  every 
wav  possible,  we  would  not  alter  the  Constitution 
to  suit  them. 

1  he  lady  is  less  useful.     She  requires  so  much 
propping,  so  much  shelter,  so  much   service,  for 
her    more   ornamental   e.xistence.      No    doubt    she 
has    her    tmiction    in    society    just    as    the     road- 
sweeper    and    kitchenmaid    have    theirs.      She    has 
time    and    nionev   to    try    experiments.      She    sets 
standards  of  cc^nventional  atnenity  which,  however 
grotescjue   in  the  imitation,  are  of  use   in   keeping 
other    people   up  to  their  own    standards.      Com- 
paratively unprofitai^le   herself,   she   makes  society 
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ni'Mc  da.tic  than  a  conimunitv  nt  nicn  a„d 
W(niicM,  all  hard  ;u  ^^■orK  couKi  he.  \Vc  car,  do 
with  the  lady-uc  like  her,  in  tact_so  I„„.  as 
she  sticks  to  her  last.  The  suflVagettes  appear  to 
be  ladles  who  don't. 

It  is  not   that    we   are   unacquainted    with  any 
suffragettes.      Dave  Perring  had  a  verv  enjovable 
conversation    one  day  with  a  militant    suffragette 
who     m     private     life,    if    1    mav    put    it     so,    is 
altogether  charming.      Indeed,  he  did   not   realize 
that     she    was    a     suffragette.      'Who    was    her 
then.''    he    asked.       'Her    seen-,s    a     nice     lady.' 
When  he  heard  that  she  had  carried  a  '  Votes  for 
Women  '  sandwich-lioard    through   the  West  J^nd 
—'Well,'    he     said,    'who'd     ha'     thought     thic? 
Tier  /ooh  like  a  ladv  too.' 

But  the  herrings  have  come  into  the  hay,  and 
herrings  here  are  more  important  than  suffragettes; 
and  when  the  herrings  com.  into  the  political   hay' 
they   will,   we    fancy,    he    found    more    important 
there   too.      Meanwhile,   we   have   no  very   urgent 
objection  to  offer  against  xntes  for  women  as  part 
arid    parcel    of   adult    suffrage,    except    that    their 
disappointment,  then,  is  likely  t. .  he  even  greater 
than   it  is  now.      iVlrs    Perring  is  more  against   it 
than  wc  menfolk  are. 


3-  TIIF.  l>OOR  LAW  RP:P0RT 

'What's  it  all  about,  then,  this  here  Poor  Law 
buzz  ?•  Dave  i>erring  asked;  'I  an't  heard  nort 
o'it  till  now.  What  do  'em  want  to  do  wi' 
us?' 

That  is  the  point  :   '  What  do  they  want  to  do 
with    us?'     Not,   what    do  we  want   to   do  with 
ourselves  ?     Not,   what  do  we,    who  have  to  live 
our  life,  think  rit  ?      It  is  p:■e^ty  safe  to  sav  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commission's  Report,  which  closely 
concerns  every  workmg-class  fomily  in  the  country 
(for  none  are  far  removed  from  starvation  whose 
only    stock-in-trade  is  themselves,  and   who  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  when  times  are  bad  or 
ht^alth  fails),  will  go  into  scarcely  a  single  working 
household  ;  and  it  could  not  be  read  if  it  did,  both 
<^n  account  of  its  length  and  on  account  of  its  use 
of  sociological    jargon.      If   a    homely    summary 
could   be  put  within  reach  of  all,   in  every  club', 
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reading-room,  and  public-house.   ...   But  that  is 

too  much  to  hope.       Ik-sides,  no  means  exist  of 

gathering  together  working-class  opinions.    Neither 

elections     nor     newspapers     do     it,     nnd     Labour 

representatives  always  go  off  on  their  oun  as  soon 

as  they  are  in  a  po,.ition  to  represent  anything.      In 

this  house  we  have  one  of  the  summaries \vhich 

have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with 

the  reports  of  ne  Tn>us  and  of  one  or  two  other 

newspapers.      We    ha^■e    read   these  arul   discussed 

them  over    meals    until    the    child. en,    with    that 

superb    indifference    which    they  learn    at   school, 

stared  and   thought    us  mazed.     Though  we  can 

only  say,  'Seems  so  to  us  from  those  reports,'  we 

have  at  any  rate  seen  enough  to  make  us  admire 

the  keen  and  careful  spirit  of  the  Commissioners  ; 

enoi;gh   to    make    us  gk-ry   in    their  straight  talk 

about  workhouses  and  relief;  enough  t..  make  us 

hate  many  of  their  proposals,  because  of  the  one 

detestable  thi.ig  on  which  their  working  depends. 

'  Let's  reckon  up  what  'twould  be  f<ir  the  likes 

o'  us,'  said   \^A\'c,   when   we   had  finished   reading 

the  reports.      '  Take    me.      S'pose    this  here'pain 

what  I  gets  wi'  liauling  an'  straining  was  to  get  so 

that  I  couldn't  e.irn  nort.      What  then  .?  ' 

'  rhee's    for'rnt    me'    Mrs     lV-i-:,--r    ,-...      i     j 
_,        11!^,    iv^[^.   je.Jiiig   remarkeii. 
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'  I  could  bring  thct-  in  sumnnit  if  I  had  to  go  out 
to  work.* 

'Well,  s'pose  thee  wast  took  \vi'  the  gout  from 
high  Hving  or  too  much  washing-day.  "lis  the 
workhouse  now,  an'  that's  the  end  o'ee  ;  but 
thcy'm  going  to  do  away  wi'  thic.  What'd  I 
do  ?  • 

'  You'd  get  doctored  free  by  the  public  health 
people,  or  by  club -doctors  or  dispensaries  that 
you'd  paid  into,  and  you'd  be  maintained  at  home 
so  long  as  you  kept  your  house  sanitary  and 
lived  healthily.' 

'  Us  knows  the  worth  o'  the  doctoring  that  you 
don't  pay  for,  an'  a  lot  that  you  do.— An'  how  be 
they  to  know  how  I  keeps  my  house } ' 

'  They'd  inspect  you.  They'd  sav  :  "  If  you 
take  our  help,  you  must  put  up  with  our  inspec- 
tion. 

'Inspect  you!  Aye!  That's  all  they  minds. 
Pretty  turnout  o'it  to  hae  'spectors  always  buzzing 
round  thee  !  I'd  like  to  see  what  they  as  sends 
em  would  do  \x  they  had  to  live  in  a  crib  like  this 
Here  an'  bring  up  a  family  on  my  earnings,  for  all 
tliis  house  is  better  that  mo,,t.  Ought  to  be  ;  I 
pays  more  for  it.— An'  s'pose  I  fell  out  o'  work?  ' 
'  I  hey'd  have   lalv.nir  exchanges  to  tell  yuu   in 
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what  part  of  tlic  cuntry  men   of  ycnir  trade  were 
wanted.    .    .    .' 

'That's  all  right  ;  only  there's  lots  o'  s^rood  r7ien, 
thec's  know,   thar'd   rather  do  nort   an'"go  short 
than   leave  their  home   an'   friends.      Can't   hlame 
'cm.— .\n'  if  they  couldn't  get  me  a  jol)  thic  way  ?  ' 
'  Thev'd  put  you  in  a  certain  class  of  unemployed 
and    treat   you   according.      If  vnu're  a  .rood   man 
out  of  a  regular  jol)  thev'd  keep  you  going  i„  v/ork 
and  cash  till  vou  got  your  proper  work  ;   if  you're 
a  casual,  a   fiirly  good   man  hut  unskilled,  they'd 
send  you  to  a  labour  colony  and  keep  vour  family 
while  vou  were  away  ;  and  if  you're  a  l.',afer,  work- 
shy,    or  a  drunkard,   they'll   make   you    go    to    a 
labour  colonv  and  compel  you  to  work.' 

'  1  low  he  'em  to  know  what  sort  o'  man  I  he  ?  ' 
'  I  hev'll  keep  papers  showmg  your  history.  .  .  ,' 
^'  Ave  !    for   the    devil    knows   who    to   look   at. 
An'  how  he  they  to  know  my  hist(M-y  r 
'  Ihey'd  inspect  and  incjuire.' 
'  An'  so  they  may,  chattering  to  the  neighbours, 
like  they  'spectorsdo,  an'  telling  'em  dree-ha'p'orth 
o'  lies  in  exchange  for  dree-penn'orth  o'  tittle-tattle 
about  thee  !       I'hev   'specters  always  makes  more 
mischief  than  they  'spects.' 

'  'l"hey  propose  even,  wheii  thev  relieve  anvbodv, 
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to  iiujuirc  into  his  tiniily's  circiitiistanccs  and  make 

thou  C()iitril)utc.    .   .    .' 

'  An'  :i  pretty  p:u\cl  o'  lies  they'll  get,  an'  well 

they'll  deserve  it  too  !      Ilow'd  'em  like  their  own 

families  'spected  r      You'd  think  the  likes  o'  us  was 

C()nsii:^nments  o'  rotten  fi',h.' 

Mrs.  Perring  put  in  her  word  :    '  Look  what  the 

National   Crtielty  'sjvctor   divi   for    Mrs.   Sherwiil. 
'Twas  a  shame,  I  reckon.      I  ler's  so  hard-working 
a  woman  as  anybody,  an'  clean  too,  an'  her's  often 
and  often  gone  short  for  to  give  they  kids  o'  hers 
enough.      They'm  so  happy  as  any  chil'ern  I  knows 
of  for  all  they'm  poor.      Well,   somebody  tells  up 
a    parcel   o'   chatter  an'   down   comes  the   'spector 
'long  wi'  a  policeman.      In  they  goes,  wi'out  any 
warrant  as  I've  heard  of.      The  'spector  asks  her  if 
her's   married   to  her    man.      Says    Mrs.    SherwiH, 
"Do  'ee  think  I'd  be  bothered  wi'  a  tamilv  o'  chil'ern 
like  mine  if  I  wasn't!  "      But  her  refused  to  show 
'en    her  marriage    lines,  not   if  her  burnt    'em  or 
went    to  prison   for't.      Up  goes  the   'spector  an' 
turns  over  all  the  bedclothes  an'  feels  the  beds  wi' 
his  hands,  like  so.      T/zt^  was  clean,  he  said.      Down 
he  comes  again,  an'  turns  up  the  chil'ern's  hair,  an' 
pokes  his  nose  into  cupboards  an'  every  wi-  .re  ;   an' 
when  Mr.  Slierwill,  coming  home,  asks  'en  what  he 
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vvantcd   thcc,  he  says,   •>  X„nc  u    y.ur  check,  my 
l-'^i!         DiJst  ever   hear   the    l,kc  o'it?      Ami,  o' 
course,   cvcryl^niy   rour.i   uljout    kr.owM    to  once 
that  hci-M   had  the  Vpector  u,    her   hotj.e  'hmg  wi' 
the   roIia-i7,an,  a,r   //,.,/  d„„'t    ,„,|,,    j^   ,^,,   ^;^i^^ 
for    her   to   n,h    along.       I'here's   no    lelhn-r   wh-.t 
they   'spectors   uon't  do,  once   vou   lets  'er;,  st.rt 
I  tells  'em   to   clear   out   pretty  cjuick,   hut   there's 
many    as    they    frightens  into    it.      \o  doubt   the 
National    Crueltv   means   well,    an'   thev    may   do 
some  good  in   rough  case.;,  but  taking  it  all  ways, 
they  does  more  harm  than  good,  I  recko;,.' 

'  Course  they  do,'  Dave  added.      '  How  can  'em 
helpo'.t.^      Be  'em  God  for  to  know  by  looking 
round  what  you  deserves,  an'  what's  in  your  heart 
an'  how  youVe  a-tried  an"  tried-or  an't  tried    -an' 
what  vou-ve  had  to  contend  with.?     Twould  pu/,z'e 
God  Hisself  to  tell,  some  o'it  as  I've  see'd  in  my 
experience,    an'   I'm   sure    thev    sort    never    can't 
Rogues  can  always  tind  a  wav  to  foo]  thev  'spectors 
=^n'  honest  folk,  as  looks  what   thev   is,^  they  gets 
catched  ;   tor   none  o'  t,s  be   perfect,  thee's  know 
an    thee  casn't  be  thy  br,.ther's  keeper.' 

I"  '"^inv  details  the  Commissioners'  proposal 
are  n.ore  kindly  and  thoughtful  than  anv  th  u 
Have   been   made   before;    but  to  what  end'   since 
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the  gc-ncral  s.hcmc  nf  hoth  majority  and  minority 
are    dcpciidciit    on     inspection     tor    thrir    projic. 
working  ?     No  sooner  does  the  Commission  come 
to  handgrips  with  po\erty  itself  than  out  pup.  an 
inspector,  like  a  Jack-in-the-box.      And   not  only 
that;    vohnitary  charity   is   to   be  thoroughly  re- 
organized  and    put   on   an   irujulsitorial  Inisis.       In 
the   sweat    ot"  tliy    brow,   and    under    the    eyes   of 
inspectors,  shalt    thou   eat   thv   l)read  !       Must   no 
one  give   uithout    being    cert.-in    of  his    money's- 
worth  ?       Can     no     one     receive    without     being 
demoralized?       Inspection    means    the    judgment 
of    one    class    by   the    standards   of   another;    the 
teaching  of  people  how  to  live  under  circumstances 
of  which  the  teachers  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence.     If  carried  through,  it  means  also  the  forcing 
ot  the  ideals  of  one  class  upon  another  class,  and 
nothing  is  so  demoralizing  as  that.      It  i---  mainly 
by  confusing  class-ideals  that  elementary  education, 
as   we    knn.,v    it,    has    been    able    to   do    the    harm 
which  the  Cammission  admits  it  has  done.     The 
Kcport    proposes    that    a   higher   grade,   a    better- 
educated   type  of  inspector   should    be  appointed, 
'i'o    what    end,    again.?       The    semi-educat-d    in- 
spector, o.ily  a  cut  above  the  inspected  in  position, 
cannot   but    be   at    heart   an    enemy   of,   and    un- 
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synMvuhcfc  t.nv.„.i.,  ,„  ,,.ss  he  ,s  ahvays  af^.i.! 
-f  falling   hack   into  h„„sclF.      A.ui    the  educated 
•"spcctor    w,ll    [,e   at    the    n.ercy    of  his   educated 
nerves.       It   he  hears  the  noise  a„d   languaL^e  we 
;'"'>'^    '"-'.  •*"   he   smells    the   sn,ells    that   don't 
'"'    ^"'    '^     '^^'    --    ^he    food    ue    enjov    riung 
h.pledy-r-ggledv    on    the    table,    and    the    house 
when  ,t  ,s  up  to  neck,  l,efore  the  one  won,an  who 
has  to  do  all  the  work  has  had  tiuie  to  tidy  up - 
he    w,ll    condernri    us    because    his    nerves    will  'he 
o^cnded.      That  a-e  are  ahle  to  put  up  with  those 
th;ngs  IS   our   stre.,gth,   not  our   weakness.       The 
Comnn.   on  has  judged   its  proposed  officials  hy 
•tself      \\c  are  not  sure -who  can   be  .^-and  we 
arc  far  from  wishing  to  cast  slurs  on  the  proposals 
of  a  Commission  which  has  criticized  and  spoken 
w.th    such    courage  ;    but   our    in^.ression    is    that 
the  tw,n-s,sters  who  love   us  so-Ocst.tution  and 
I),sease-win    in    the    lon^    run   weed    out    the  fit 
from  the  unht,  the  deserving  from  the  undeservin-r 
the    hopeless  from   the    hopeful,   n.ore  fairly,  ant]' 
more  mercifully  too,   than  a  blight  of  inspectors 
let  loose  uj-ion  the  land. 

'  Let  'em  gie  us  our  chance,'  says  Dave  '  an' 
leave  us  to  light  it  out  for  ourselves/  Give'  us  a 
fa.r    chance,    he   means,   of   floating    or    sinking  • 
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stop    [Hishin-    us    >uu\n-  ;    :nul    let    us   nn  fcruMni 
""  "ur  own   lines,  in  our  ,,un   tinic.      Mankind  in 
the  mass  moves  very  slouly,  and  cannot  Iv  hustled 
uith  impunity.      Sociology  and  cfficicncv  are  ri-ht 
enough  m  their  places,  hut  tor  actual  dealin-^r  ,v^th 
iHiinan    beings,    patience   and    charity    arc   sdll    of 
more  avail  ;    patience,   always  parien'ce,   though   it 
IS    hard    to    lie    patient    when   poor   creaf   ;s    are 
brought,  or  bring  themselves,  to  starvation  ;   and 
charity   that   suffereth    long   and    is    knid,   I,.cause 
it  knows  that  in   the  end   no  n.an's  judgment  of 
■mother  is  worth  much.      How  can  it  he  ? 
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'Off  to  bfd  you  goes  !  I  Ixii-i't  iroiiig  to  hac  Vc 
running  ahcnit  outdoors  this  time  o'  night,  an'  I 
ca.i't  hae  'cc  down  here  while  I  he  ironing.  Get 
along,  or  I'll  knock  your  heao  ^f^",  I  will  r' 

'Ciit  '(,nie!  You  can't!  If  you'm  cruel  to 
lis  any  more  you"  1  hae  the  bobhy  after  'ee.  'Tis 
up  in  the  Post  Office  window,  ^n'  Miss  Penley- 
Jones  says  if  our  tatli.rs  ^ui'  mothers  he  cruel  to 
us  we  got  to  tell,  an'  herd!  see  about  !.  and  have 
'ee  sent  to  chokey.' 

^  '  Cruel  to  'ee  '  Up  ,,ver-,  or  .  .  .'  Mrs.  Perring 
raised  the  hand  that  so  often  rises  ;ind  so  seldom 
fills  to  hurr.  With  a  last  dip  into  the  sugar-basin 
the  child.ren  r.m  oP"  to  bed. 

'What  do  'em  meati.?'  asked  Dave  Perring. 
'What's  the  hu/z  now.^  What's  Miss  Penley- 
Jones  been  telling  o'em  about  r  ' 

'The    new   Children   Act,    I    expect— the    Act 
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fhat  [-.rcvtnts  any  one  sending  a  kid  tor  cigarettes 
or  taking  children  into  public-houses.' 

'Thic   rot!      Hut    that   don't   say   nort   about 
cruelty  or  bearing  tales.' 

'  Yes  it  does.  It  says  all  sort  of  things.  They 
call  it  the  Children's  Charter.  Listen  to  this  :  "  If 
anybody  overlays  a  baby,  and  it  can  be  proved 
they  went  to  bed  in  liquor,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  neglected  the  infant  in  a  manner  likely 
to  cause  injury  to  its  health.   .   .   ."  ' 

'Do   'em    call    killing    it    injuring    its    health 

then  .? '  b  , 

'  That's  what  the  Act  says.  They're  liable  to 
a  '  indred  pounds'  fine  or  two  years'  hard  labour.' 
'l^hey'll  hae  some  difficulty  to  prove  thic,' 
said  Mrs.  Perring.  'And  when  a  baby's  over- 
laid  by  accident  they'll  be  sure  to  try  and  bring  it 
in  drunkenness,  an'  wi'  liars  enough  they'll  prove 
it,  whether  or  no.  'Tisn't  many  kids  killed  that 
"•  y  out  of  the  whole  number.' 

'Letting  them  sleep  in  cradles  is  what  th.y 
want  to  encourage.' 

'  '  should  like  to  see  '•.  likes  o'  they  work 
'i^i'^l  hII  day  and  then  h.  a  kid  squalling  in  a 
cradle  all  night,  an'  hae  to  keep  on  getting  out  of 
I'-l   to  'en,  for  to  gie  "en   the   breast,  and   taking 
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"Vn  ,.ur  niro  the  cnlJ.  ]JaNics  skvps  quieter  'Ir„ig 
wi'  rhcir  mothers,  an'  they  tlirivcs  better,  too,  1 
believe.' 

'And  it  a  chiki  luuier  seven  burns  itself  at  a 
lire  without  a  iireguarj  the  person  in  charge  of  it 
is  liable  to  a  ten  pounds'  tine.' 

'An'  what  about  whei,  you'ni  obliged  to  take 
away  the  fireguard  tor  to  cook  and  clean  up.?' 
asked  Mrs.  I'erring. 

'An'  what,'  inquired   Dave,  'aliout  the  people 
as  can't  afford    fireguards  wi'out   going    short    of 
summut--kids  going  short  o'  grub,  most  likely.? 
lliree  or  four  shilluigs  for  a  fu-eguard  is  a  lot  out 
o'    a    working-man's    week's    pay.        Thev    don't 
count    thar,    1    s'pose.       Besides    whicii,    you    ain't 
Hned  for  not   having  a  fireguard  ;   they  c,  .    tell 
that  ;  you'm  Hned  when  the  child's  burnt.     You'm 
fined  for  bad  luck,  as  if  the  worry  an'  sorrow  an' 
cost  o'it  wasn't  fine  enough.' 

'  And  you're  fined  if  a  child  asks  people  for 
money,  whether  it  sells  anything  or  not;  and 
nobody  who  begs  may  have  a  cliild  with  them.' 

'Well,  I  reckon  they  (.uglu  to  put  a  ,;top  to 
they  beggars  what  hires  a  child  for  to  be^  with. 
But  your  own  chirern— do  'em  me.ui  to  say  that 
I  can't  send  one  o'  mine  to  pick  fiowers  and  sell 
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'cm  tor  to  get  hissclf  a  pair  o'  hoots  or  summut 
to  L-at  r  ' 

'Seems  so,  now.  And  nobody  can  take  care 
of"  a  child  for  more  than  two  days  for  payment 
wi'/   )ut  being  registered  and  inspected.' 

'Some  o'em  wants  inspecting,  most  of  all  they 
there  schools  and  institutions.' 
■  rhc_\-'rc  excepted.' 

'  Aye  !  course  they  be.      They  got  money— -i' 
begging  for  it-an'  people   to  speak   up  for   'em. 
The  likes  o'  us  an't.      There's  many  a  child  '11  hae 
to    go    to    the    workhouse    as    the    result    of    thic 
regulation,  an'   'tis  a   bad   home  as  is  wuss'n    the 
workhouse.       I've    a-see'd    many    a     case,    thee's 
know,  where    people  took  a    child    for    pay,   and 
then,  when  the  pay  come'd  to  an  ^nd,  like  iV  does 
often,   they   kept    the  child   on   for    nort,  or    half, 
•cause  they  was  grow'd  fond  o'it.      Hut  thev  won't 
do  It   if  they  got  to   be  registered  and  inspected. 
M<^st  tunes  the  jniy  don't  pay  f  ,r  the  child.      I'd 
rake  one  meself,   p'raps,  if  it  hadn't  got   nowhere 
c!se  togo  to,  hut   I   he  hanged  if  I  would   f,r  to 
li.ie  'r.pectors  messing  round  about  my  home  !  ' 

'finally,  in  that  part  of  the  Act,'thev  say  that 
parents  and  people  in  charge,  like  teachers,  still 
(lave  the  right  to  adnnnister  punishment.' 
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f  I  ^J""'t  do  it  mcscir,  an-  I  ccrtamlv  don't 
■lold  ^u  teachers  whackinrr  oVni.  Whit  wi' 
schooling  an'  the  like,  kids  he  getting  cheekv 
enough,  an'  u,u'il  nearly  always  find  when  there's 
trouble  ui  a  fanuly  that  'tis  outsiders  niaking 
o  it.'  ^ 

'  Then  the  Act  goes  on  to  cigarettes.   .   .    .' 
'  Ihic    foolishness!      I    ouldn't   gie    ni'-ch    for 
a    lK,y   that    didn't    smoke  one    if   he  wanted    to 
policeman  or  no  {.oliceman.      Much  better  to  try 
^^n'   make  the   kids  not  want  to,  'stead  o'  turning 
smok.ng  ,nto  what  they  kids  '11  think  a  jolly  fine 
lark,    an'    running    'em     into    the    arms    of    the 
pol:ceman,   which  don't   never    do   'em    no    good. 
Is  there  ort  more  to  thic  Act? ' 
_      Mt  gives  a  l,st  of  children  liable  to  be  sent  to 
"ulustr.al  schools  and  reformatories,  and  savs  that 
r.n-cnts,  if  they  can,  must  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
ch'ldren  while  they're  there.' 

'Thev  that  takes  t!,e  kids  away  against  the 
parents'  w,sh,  thev  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  t\,r 
th  :ir  upkeep  while  they've  got  'e-n.' 

'And   It  directs  that  children  must   be  tried  in 
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separate    courts  and    kept    :ip.irt    from    grown-up 

prisonci-,>.' 

•S.)  it  ought  to  he  ;  they  drags  our  kids  there 
\v!ien  they'd  only  tan  their  own  kids  at  home  for 
the  same  thing— if  they  did  so  much  as  that." 

'  And  children  may  nnt  he  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  or  to  he  handed.' 

'  That's  no  more  than  they  ought  to  ha'  said 
\ears  afro.' 

'  And  when  an  entertainment  is  given  to  more 
tlKin  a  hundred  children,  it  has  got  to  be  seen 
that  the  place  is  safe  in  case  of  fire  and  so  on.' 

'I'hiccy's  right,   too.      They   don't  give  many 
cntertair.ments  to  chiFern  unless  thev  wants  some- 
thing out  o'em— religion  or  teetotal,  or  cheerin^r 
or  summut,  if  'tisn't  money-an'  'tis  onlv  proper 
tiiey  should  hae  to  make  the  place  safe.' 

'Also  there's  the  part  of  the  Act  that  they've 
g«it  the  notices  up  about,  in  at  the  "  Cal^e  and 
Anch<,r."  We  mayn't  give  liquor  to  children 
u'ulcr  rive  unle-  the  doctor  orders  it  or  m  case  of 
sickness,  and  no  child,  except  tlie  publican'.,  nuiy 
go  into  a  place  where  dri-k  is  served.' 

'Vve!'  snorted  [)ave.  'As  if  thev'd  hear 
^v«>rse  in  a  bar  th.an  they'd  hear  out  and  about, 
^■■-  -'rem  other  diilV-rn  to  school.      SJiool's  where 
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fHcy    K-arns    toul    l;uun,agc.      IVcttv    thin^r,    i^   ^^ 
can  t  lo(,k  after  our  kids  so  well  in  a  puMic-housc 
as  anvuherc  else,  but  got  to  leave  'en,  outsiJe,  in 
the   ra,n,   p'raps,   or   else    leave   'en,    at    honie   ui' 
nobody  to  look  after  'em  !      Nice  whe.,  vou'm  •  ut 
for  the  day  w.'  your  family,  not  to  be  able  to  -o 
>"to  a  public-house  for  ort  !      Do  they   as  n,akts 
these  Acts  ever  go  into  bars,  or  do  'em  drink  at 
home:      One   'ould  think  thev   was  sinful   places 
As  tor  giving   a  child  a  sip  o'   liciuor,  no  doubt 
some  people  overdoes  it,  but  I  an't  never  see'd  tint 
ch.l'ern,  what  had   a  drop  o'  what  was  going    be 
bigger  drunkards  than   them  what  wasn't  allowed 
to    touch    o'it;     and    publicans'    chil'ern,    what's 
always  about  in   bars,  don't   turn    out   any  worse 
than   teetotalers'  chirern.      They  kids  us  see'd   to 
trance,    they   took    their    wine,    didn'    'em?      Be 
they   bigger    drunkards  over   there    than    us    be  ? 
'Tis  just  the  way  to  drive  'em  into  drink,  to  make 
a    forbidden    mystery    o'it.      Can    tell     they    that 
makes  these  Acts  don'  know  chil'ern.      h  that  all 
o'it.'  ' 

'  That's  pretty  well  all  that  affects  our  sort 
except  the  general  clauses  at  the  beginning  about 
crueltw   .   .   .' 

'Cruelty!      Aye!      I  s'pose  if  they'd  heard  the 


missis    here  say  hurM   knock   the   kids'   heads  off, 
thcv'd  say  her  was  a  cruel  mother,  for  all  'tis  only 
a  manner  o'   speaking,  an'   they  there  kids  knows 
it   too.      Chil'ern's  Charter,   do    'em   call   it  r  .    .   . 
Mischief-makers'  opportunity,  I  sa',  !     S<,me  o'it's 
all  right,  hut  half  the  time  they  that  n-akes  these 
laws  don'  know  nort  't  all  'bout  it.      Lfs  hain't  no 
crueller  to  our  chil'ern  on  the  whole  than  they  he 
—a  jolly  sight  easier  wi'  'em  in  some  ways,  an'  we 
h.s    to    hae   'em   about   'long  wi'  us,   kicking    up 
their    buz/.,   all    the    time,   day  an'    night.      They 
don't  reckon  what   the  likes  o'  us  has^to  contend 
wi'  ;  that'd  be  too  much  uvjuble  ;   they  flings  laws 
and  tines  at  our  head    instead.      They  don'   know 
what  'tis    for  a  woman,   like   missis  here,   to    hae 
a  houseful   o'   kids.      "  Pretty   little  dears  !  "  they 
says     because     'tis     chil'ern;     and     "  I'oor     little 
^larlings!"   if  there's  orr  wrong;    but  you'd   hnd 
that    them    as    says    it    wouldn't    look    after    'em 
thcirsclves    single-handed,   an'  do    all    the    house- 
work too,  not  for  a  day,  n'eet  for  an  hour  nuther. 
Ahss.s,  her's  got  to  let  some  o'it  slide  sometimes 
^"•'  't,s  a  poor  tally  if  her's  got  to  suffer  for  what 
Her  can't  help.      Nine  time  out  o'  ten  'tis  they  as 
"lakes  these  laws  what  breaks  'em  first,  only  thev 
-ets  ofr    by  some  means  or  other.      !  dearly  l<nes 
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^•f»lcrn,   an-    I    Jon't    sec   why  thcv  sluuikln't    k- 
l^qn    a    \m\c   hit   thcrcafrcr,   hut  all    the    same     I 
rcckcm    that    them   as  can   alFord    nurses    to    |„ok 
•'^^cr   'em    an'   take   'em   oh"  their   hands  cuirht   to 
h='-^---     clouhle     punishment.      That's     ncver^   been 
^'^ought    of,    I  s'pose.      They'm   just  so  cruel    in 
^'^^■■r  way.      T'other  day  a   young  gen'leman   wa. 
tc  Img  me  how  he'd  been  sent  in  for  examinations 
what   ruined  his  h.;alth  so  that  he'll  never  he   the 
same  again,  the  doctor  says.      Which  do  'ce  think 
•s  wuss:   to  break  up  a  youngster  ui'  examinations 
''"■    all    h,s    lite,   or    to    beat   'en    black    an'    blue 
(what'll    heal    up),    or  to    take    'en    into    a    pub.^ 
"'■c  chap's  parents  u'on't  get  punished.      Thev'll 
ga  praised  for  educating  o'en. 

'■'He  Act's  the  same  for  everybodv,  thev  says 
'Hit   ,t   bears  on  the  likes  o'  us  ;    't,s  a  hit  at  our 
ways  and  a  slur  cast  on  us.      'Tis  us  that  an't  got 
scrva.us  for  to  look  after  the  kids,  an    keep  'I-m 
away  trom   the  fire,  an'  walk  'em   up  an'  down  at 
"'gJit.      'I'is  us  what  goes  into  bars,  so  much  for 
the  cmpany  as  the  drink,  an'  an't  got  nobodv  to 
leave  the  kids  in  charge  of      'Tis  ..  what  wants 
to  send  kids  to  the  baccy  shop  'cause  us  an't  ^rot 
nobody  else  to  send,    n'eet  time   to  go  ourselv'es. 
r.s  o,r  kids  what  an't  g.  r   private  grou  .Is    an' 
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ganlcns  to  stnokc  in  out  o'  the  policcniaii's  sight. 
'I'is  uuy  k\M  an't  got  nowhere  to  plav  in,  harmless 
like,  wi'out  the  liol)hy  ehasing  'em  out  o'it  an' 
into  mischief.  They  tries  to  drive  us  all  into  the 
policeman's  lock-up  wi'  their  rules  an'  regulations, 
M^  it  don't  make  it  any  better  for  the  kids,  tliat, 
not  ill  the  end --do  it.  Missis  .? ' 

'  Makes  it  a  damn  sight  wuss  !  '  replied    Mrs, 
I'eiring,  with  conviction. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Children   Act 

is  essentially  undemocratic,  and   therefore  we   look 

u[H)n  a  large  part  of  it  as  a  gross  and  stupid  insulf, 

the     outcome    of    sentimentality    and     ignorance, 

engineered  I  y  well-meaning  husybodies,  and  aimed 

by  those,  who  are  supposed   to  represent    us,  at   a 

class  which  is  no  worse,  all  things  con^dered,  than 

anv  other.      Why   they  can't   help  us  without  also 

insulting  and  harassing  us,  we  should  like  to  know. 

Not  that  way  is  the  world  to  be  righted  in  a  day, 

nor  will   the   birthrate   be  kept  up  among  steady- 

goi.ig  people  by  making  children   a  greater  worry 

and  expense  than  they  are  bound  to  be  already. 
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5-  KDUCATION 

Bettir   to  say  in   the  first   place  that   ahout    the 
religious  education  controversy  we  don't  care   tuo 
pins.      Some    few    peoj^lc,     no    douht,     feel     very 
earnestiv    in    the    matter,    Init    in     the    main     the 
controversy  seems  to  us  to  he  made  up  of  political 
strife,  do-r-in-the-manger  talk,  and  grabs  for  power 
on  the  part  of  spiritual  busyhodies.     Secular  educa- 
tion does  not  shock  us.      Differences  of  creed   do 
not   trouble    us.      What    concerns    us    here,    in    a 
working-man's  tamily,   is    how  the   education,   to 
which  the  children   are  bound  to  submit,  is  going 
to   help    them   to   live  ;    to  earn    their   bread-and- 
cheese,  and  to  lead  useful,  happy, ///y  lives. 

Not  long  ago  our  tea-table  became  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  on  the  subject  of  education.  (We 
use  the  word  in  its  popular  sense,  meaning 
education  as  we  know  it.)  Ihe  -iris  are  supposed 
to  be   taught  sewing  at  school.      They  take  their 
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own  ni:i'Lri.:l  and  make  ir  up.  ()„  th.if  tl.iy  ov„- 
"f  tl- -m  l)n.u-h:  ha.  k  home  what  I:  i,l  Wx-n 
intc'iulca  tor  a  pi:i(nv-s!i,  Mr..    IVrring  hdd   it 

I'l'  '  >M...r  d'vou  cull  vi.u'vL-  iiihlc  (.ffhis  ?'  she 
iskcd. 

•  I'illow-s.ip  .   .   .'  replied  the  child. 

•  An'  if  you  shakes  the  pillow  in  like  so?  ' 
''Twill  slip  out,'  said  the  Jiild. 

'Aye!    an'  so   I  reckon  "twill   when  you  leave 
the  pillnw-slip  open  both  ends.      Didn"  y-u   know 
i'etter'n  that?      Didn'  your  teacher  tell  "ee  r ' 

'  leacher  an't  got  to  show  us,  not  wi'  what  us 
takes  ou-  elves.  I  ler'd  get  into  a  ow  if  her  did. 
'  I'is  against  the  rules.' 

'  Rules  !  What's  her  paid  for,  then  ?  /  don't 
'".ly  calico  for  'ee  to  spoil  ar  th.ir  sewing-lessons. 
Ihey  li-,?!'/  teach  'ee  better,  an'  I  /;;V  teach  'ee 
i'etter  meselt;  'cause  I'd  hae  tne  'spector  round 
to  see  where  vou  was  to,  if  I  kept  'ee  honie  f  :• 
sewing.      Pretty  thmor  !  ' 

'Thee  casn'  t -11  the  rights  o'it  from  ehiTern's 
tales,'  said  Dave.  'P'raps  her  t<  acher  hadn't 
time.  Xo  doubt  they  teachers  got  sumniut  to 
contend  wi'  too.  All  the  .an  e,  I  can't  see  that 
they  ^chooK  does  the  kids  a  -it  o'  good.  Kids 
'viip.'t    a    bit   better  than    they  was  when    I  was  a 
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I">y  ;  tlK'\  'm  uuss,  not  so  hrlpf'ul  u'vct  so  sfiisiMc, 
for  all  tliL'y'iii  Ivtrcr  scholars  in  some  ways.  I 
knows,  \ausc  I've  a-watchcd  it.  Tlicv  ilon't 
teach  Vm  nort  useful,  an'  thcv  puts  'cm  otF  learning 
ort  tliemselves.' 

1  remarkc-a  to  Dave  that  he  was  talkinir  like 
a  I'oor  Law  Commissioner,  fetched  nut  our  sum- 
HKiry  of  the  Report,  and  read  aloud  the  strong 
paragraphs  on  elementary  education  :  '  In  the  fir^^t 
place  our  expensive  i'dementary  Kducation  System 
[costing  /:20,ooo,ooo  annually]  is  having  no 
effect  on  poverty,  it  is  not  developing  self-reliance 
<»r  forethought  in  the  characters  of  the  children, 
and  is  in  fact  persuading  them  to  become  clerks 
rather  than  artisans.    .   .   .' 

'Aye!'  said  Dave.  '  That's  it.  They  wants 
to  he  gen'lemen  afore  they'm  men,  an'  wear  starch- 
collars,  an'  hae  the  likes  o'  us  to  toucli  our  cap-,  to 
'em  and  call  'em  Sir;  an'  they  hain't  no  happier 
atter  that.  'Tis  only  a  gyte  [hahit]  o"  ours,  thee's 
know,  thic  cap-touching,  an'  fools  we  he  to  do 
It,  for  they'm  nuther  men  nor  gen'lemen,  they 
sort.  'I'he  girls,  they  wants  to  play  the  piano  .ifore 
they  can  do  ort  't  all  about  the  hol.^:e.  An'  'tis 
this  here  education  what  do's  it,  sure  iiufT'.  l  hev 
learns  it  to  school,  an'  thee  casn'  avoid   it,  'cau;>j 
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thcf't  houiul  to  sciui  'cm  or  lie  finct!,  vv'cr  thcc's 
gor  iiiiirc  sense  or  tiot.  The  likes  o'  us  has  kids, 
.m"  toils  an'  moils  tor  to  hiiii^!;  'em  up  fitty,  for  the 
likes  o'  they  to  play  the  fool  with.  -What  lio 
they  Commission  people  [iropusc  to  Jo  for  to 
Iietter  it  r  ' 

'  i'hey  say  tiiat  tlie  children   ought  to   be   kept 
.It  school  till  they're  tifteeii.    ,   .    .' 

'  l-'itteen  !  Why  tliey  keeps  'em  there  two 
\ears  too  lontr  as  'tis,  I  reckon.  I  don't  sav  a  few 
o'em  don't  ri-c  through  it  ;  but  they  c  lever  sort  'il 
rise  anyhow,  wi'out  forcing,  if  the  chance  was 
"tiered  'em.  For  the  heft  [greater  part]  of  tlie 
I'.kes  o'  us  'tis  different.  You  may  learn  summut 
to  school,  or  you  may  not  ;  precious  little  o'it's 
any  use  ,  liut  I  reckon  you  learns  nianlihood  an' 
womanlihood  after  you  leaves  school,  an'  the 
sooner  you  begins  to  learn  thic,  the  better. 
'  I'lsn't  what  you  learns  to  school  as  helps  'ee,  not 
•>\i'  the  likes  o'  us,  so  long  as  you  can  read  an' 
write  an'  reckon  a  bit,  an'  speak  up  for  yourself; 
'tis  experience — seeing  life  an'  what  'tis  like,  an' 
thee  casn'  see  too  much  o'it  too  early.  I  tell  thee, 
ii  you  got  to  live  your  life  wi'  your  nose  to  the 
griiivistone,  like  most  o'  us  has,  tlie  sooner  you 
learns  to  put  it  there  the  better.      You  never  can't 
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if  you  don't  st.irr  w'  .'m  you'iii  yoimi,'.  'Tisn't 
likely,  an'  'tis  cruel  Ir.ivd  to  he  forced  to  start  it 
late.' 

'  I  neii  you  agree  with  the  Coniinissioii  :— •'  |r 
IS  not  in  the  interests  (;f  the  country  to  produce 
by  our  svsten)  of  education  a  dishke  of  maiuial 
work  and  a  taste  for  clerical  and  for  intermittent 
work,  when  the  vast  majority  of  those  so  i-ducated 
must  maintain  themselves  hv  manual  labour. 


'  Ave 
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ho  wouldn't    if  they'd   see'd   it   like   I 


'  All  the  same,'  said  Mrs.  Perring,  '  I  hold  they 
continuation    schools    he    good   things.      Vou  can 
le-arn  a  lor  at  thev  if  yoii'm  minded.      What  wants 
IS  for  the  kids  to  learn  schooling  and  learn  working 
all   to   the  same    time,   not    one    after    the    other. 
Proper    v.orking,    J    ,„e;ms.      Half   the    schooling 
they  has   now  would  be  enough    to   teach   'em  all 
what   they  learns,  if  they  was  well  taught,  an'   the 
other  half  the  time  they  ought  to  be  at  some  sort 
o'  work,  not    f<r   the    value  of  what  thev  earns— 
though  that's  something  an'  it   bucks   'em    up   ro 
end  to  earn  a  shilling  or  two  proper  like-  but  for 
to  teach  'en,  ^:o:r  to  work.' 

■^^e■ll,   the    Commission   says  that    "  th-    pro- 
vision of   technical  instruction  at>er  leaviii-  school 
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should  be  increased,"  and  it  wants  to  stop  boys 
UOiiig  into  blind-alley  occupations,  like  errand- 
boy,  where  there's  no  promotion,  and  when  they're 
too  old  they're  left  without  a  job  at  all.' 

'Hut,'  said  Dave,  'a  boy  can  learn  to  make 
hisselt  handy  in  a  hunderd  ways  as  errant-boy,  if 
he  likes  to  try.  I  did.  An'  he's  out  an'  about'  an' 
can  see  what's  what  afore  he  makes  up  his  mind 
which  trade  he's  going  in  for.  An'  vhat  do  'em 
mean  by  technical  instruction  after  leavinL^ 
school  ? '  ^ 

'Special    sch-ols   where    they    teach     a    boy   a 
trade.' 

'That's  all  right  enough.      But  I've  a-told  thee, 
an'  I  tell  'ee  again,  'tisn't  no  good  trying  to  teach 
a  boy  a  trade  if  thee   hasn't   taught  him   how  to 
wf)rk.      There's  so  many  clever  tradesmen  among 
thev  tramps  as  there  is   men  that  can't  do  nort. 
An'  why  for.?      'Cause  they  an't  riever  been  taught 
how  to  work  reg'lar  afore  they  was  taught  their 
trade,  or,  wi'  some  on    'em,  'cause  they  came  to 
misery   what    they   couldn't    help,  an'    give'd    up. 
The    tust  thing   you   got   to  learn    is   to    be    able 
ro   work.      .Vfter    that     they   can     teach     'ee    ort, 
or   you  can  pretty  nearly  teach  yourself  it   you'm 
sharp    an'   keeps    your    eyes  open.      As    'tis,   they 
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teaches  'cm  evcrv  thing  to   th^•v  schools,  'ccpt  how 
tolcarn,  an'   all   their  teaching  goes  tor  wuss  than 
nort.      •  1  :s  how  to  make  use  o'  what  you  learn  is 
the  thmg.      Our  sort  o'   people    knows   that  well 
enough,  but  the  likes  o'  they  there  educated  people 
they  won't  listen  to  us.     They  spoils  our  chil'ern' 
aye  !   an'  at  our  expense  ;   for  'tis  us  pays  in  the 
long  run.      They   has  their  way,  'cause  we    can't 
stop   'em,  an'   'tis  us  suffers.      Hasn't  never  sce'd 
It  afore  ^      I  have.' 

On  the  subject  of  education,  indeed,  the  Poor 
I.au  Commissioners  seem  themselves  to  have  run 
'"to  a  blind  alley.      First  they  find  our  education 
to  be  wrong  ;    then  they  propose   to   increase   it 
Ihey  are  of  opinion   that  'the  present  system  of 
elementary  education  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  an  mdustrial  community,'  and  at  the  same  time 
they  would   force  the  children  under  its  influence 
ior    a    still     longer     period.       Schools    are     bad 
Kennedy  :   mnrc  school.      And  the  contradiction  is 
to    be    solved    by  'some  revision   of  the    present 
curriculum.'     Blessed  word,  curncu/u>,  !  always  in 
the  mouths  of  bad  teachers,  because  it  sounds  so 
large  and  means  so  little,  for,  given  good  teachers, 
'self-rehance    and    forethought,'    the     power    of 
thinking,  can  i,e  developed  in  children  on  almost 
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:u.y    cun-iculuni.      I  low  many   times    already    has 
the    curriculum    fiuen    changer!    in    vain  ?     What 
uants    altering   is  the  wholj'  spirit  of   elementary 
education,  and    that  the  Commissioners  will    find 
a  far  tougher  job  than   reforming  the  Boards  of 
(niard.u.,s.     'Twice  one  are  two,  twice  two    are 
f"ur...      parrot -f-shion,     and    'Tommy,    don't 
vcr    wish   yer    wuz    a    gen'leman  ? '    are   'the    two 
characteristics  of  our  present  educational  system. 
It  offers  the  neatest  possible  example  of  the  folly 
of   trying  to  force  upon  one  class  the    standards 
and  ideals  of  another.      The  result  is  plain  now 
the  mistake  has  been    made.     According    to    the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  'a  cause  lying  at  the  root 
"f    much    existing  unemployment  is  the    lack     )f 
proper    education.'      Had    they    said    'too    much 
improper    euucation,'  they   would  have   been    still 
nearer  the  mark. 

\\'c  have  heard  education  called  the  cruellest 
thing  ever  forced  upon  the  poor.  That  may  or 
">^^v  not  l,e.  Many  things  are  forced  upon  the 
l^""--.  Hut  it  does  seem  to  us  that  education  is 
the  biggest  fraud  ever  forced  upon  us  ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  too  ;  for  it  has  been  held  forth  so 
Persistently  a-d  so  loudly  as  a  cure-all  that  even  the 
IHKT  then  -elves  have  been  very  largely  deceived. 
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SrkicTi.v    spc  iking,  old    Mutfvjr    Parsons    ought 
tiot  to   have  lieun   in  the   Pcrriiigs'  kitchen  at  all, 
;iiKi     very     ucll     she     knew     it.        Although     tlie 
children   had  some  time  since  gone  o.^  to  school, 
Dave  ;ind   Mrs.   Perring  were  still  at  table.      The 
dirty  dinner-things  were    piled    up    on    one    side 
(there  is  nowhere  else  to  put  them),  and  on   the 
other    side,   with   a    little    clear   space    in    tVont    of 
them   and    their  chairs  shoved   comfortably   l)ack, 
Dave  and  his  wife  were  sitting  on  for  a  while  over 
their  after-dinner  cups  of  tea.      If  there  had   l)een 
ii    bareness    in   the   land,   if   they   hid  been    going 
short,    if,    say,   they   had   had   no   me;it   f)r  dinner 
or  no  sug.u-  in  their  tea,  Mrs.  Parsons  would  have 
spied  It  out,  and  would,  of  course,  have  spread  the 
news.      Hence    the    unspoken    rule  which    mak.'s 
It  bad  manners  to  go  into  other  people's  kitchens 
during    a    meal.      If    they    have    to    go    hungry, 
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give  then,  u^   least  a  chance  of  nut  Icttint^  it  he 


known. 

Mrs.    Parso.  s    compromised    with    custom    h\ 

suittin;  down  on  thr  straight-hacked  chr.ir 
nearest  the  dr-  t,  so  that  m  a  s.;nse  she  was  ahscnt 
trom  the  nieul  though  present  in  the  company  ; 
:i'Hi  ns  soon,  as  possihle  she  drew  artention  av 'ly 
fron.  he:     If  to  the  misdeeds  of  some  one  else. 

'Here   wc    he,    feeding    our    faces/    Dave   was 
saving.       'Ilastn't    gor    no    more    work     to    do, 
Missis  ?      Artn't  going  to  make  a  move  to-day  ' '  ' 
'No,   course    I    hain't,'    Mrs.   Perring    replied. 
'/  m't  never  got  no  work   to  do!      But    I   hain't 
gnin-    to   move  herefrom  till   Pve  had    mv   hour 
to  dinner.      What's  think-that  I  can  work'  wi'out 
.i  moment  to  meself  from   time  I  gets  up  till  'tis 
f  me  to  go  to  bed  ?      I  reckon  I  should  prettv  soon 
he  wore  out  at  th,c  rate,  an'  then  thee't  hae'to  do 
'■:  al;  thyself,  or  look  round  for  another.' 
'Aye  !  so  would,  me  ol'  stocking.' 
'  ^Vhen  I  come'd  in,'  said   Mrs.  Parsons,  '  who 
should    1    see  but  that   young    Mrs.   Trigg-   Jim 
Trigg's  wife--going    oul    for  the    afternru^n,   like 
her  do.' 

'Her    an't    got    a    parcel    o'    kids,'  said    Mrs. 
i'ernng,  'tor  to  keep  her  fixed  in   house.      I  ler's 
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ly  got  thic   one  what   her  takes    out  'long  wi' 
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'  I5ut  I  reckon  'tis  a  hit  /oo  much,  always  out 
and  about  like  her  is.  /  never  couldn't  do  it. 
The  district  lady,  her  asked  me  t'other  day  w'er 
I>eaty  Trigg  went  out  to  work,  seeing  her  couldn't 
never  find  her  in,  not  in  the  afternoon.  An' 
when  I  told  her  how  'twas  Beaty  Trigir's  habit 
fV.r  to  lock  the  door  an'  go  for  a  walk,  her  zz:js 
surprised.  "I  should  never  have  thought  it,"  her 
said,  ■'  neglecting  her  house  like  that.  If  her's 
got  time  for  to  be  out  every  day,  her's  got  time 
ior  to  get  some  work  to  do."  That's  what  the 
tiistrict  lady  said.' 

'  Aye,'  remarked  Dave,  '  no  doubt  her  did. 
Just  what  the  likes  o'  her  would  say,  an'  fools 
some  of  our  sort  be  for  holding  in  'long  wi'  'em. 
When  they  sees  a  woman  outside  her  house  they 
calls  hei  "  Cossip  !  "  and  "  Gad -about  !  "  And  if 
they  comes  into  your  house  at  the  wrong  time, 
when  'tis  all  up  an'  down  with  cleaning,  then 
they  says,  "Oh,  what  dirty,  untidy  people!" 
Yet  they  says  us  wants  fresh  air.  An'  gossip 
don't  mean  everything  in  the  wa\-  of  neglect  of 
house-work,  though  1  II  admit  it  don't  look  the 
same  for  a  woman,  who'--'^  place  is  in  h.r  home,  to 
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IV  standing  about  outside,  gossiping.      Hut  it  docs 
'cm  good  sometimes,  I  reckon,  for  to  chatter,  like 
us  t>e  here  now.      'Tis  the  only  break  some  o'eni 
ever  gets.     And  some  wi'  the  most  chackle,  when 
thc/m    up    t'or    it,   is    the   l)cst  women    to  work. 
A  woman's  got  to  suit  the  convenience  of  her  own 
time,  not  nobody  else's.      Iler's  only  got  one  pair 
of  hands   for  to  do  al!   o'it.      Yet  thcT  that's  got 
servants    f.r   to  do   their  work   for  'cm,   an'   nice 
houses,   they'm    the    ones    that    comes    alojig    an' 
chatters,  and  some  of  our  own  sort  upholds  'em. 
Jim    Trigg's    wife  was    so    nice    a    maid    as    ever 
stepped.       Always    kep'    herself    nice    an'    quiet. 
1 1.ippcns  I've  been  in  her  house.      'Twas  so  bright 
an'  clean  as  a  new  pin.     But  there  I  her  can  do  it. 
Her's    only  got    thic    one.     Time   her    has    half- 
n-dozen    kids;     they  II    tie    her    down    an'    tame 
her.   .   .   .' 

'Here's  luck,  they  will  1  '  Mrs.  Perring  agreed. 
'  And.  make  her  stand  stiH  to  look  at  her  wo^k  for 
to  see  which  ^n^\  «,'it  her'.i  get  at  first.' 

'Kids  '11  come,'  Dave  went  on.  'They  do, 
'ion't  'em.  Missis  .?  But  as  for  thic  district  woman^ 
'-•'lat  goes  round  laying  grocery  tickets  and  tracts 
hke  eggs,  an'  then  cackling  'bout  it,  how  was  her 
to  know    Jim   Trigg's   wife   hadn't    been    working 
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Ikt  hands  raw  since  daylight?  I  tell  'ci',  thcv 
don't  know  the  nature  o'it,  nor  never  won't, 
proper.  What's  the  matter  wi'  'eni  is,  that  tliere 
isn't  no  sla\'es  nowadays. 

'  I   heheve  every'nody  tries  to  do  their   utmost 
one    time    or    other,    oiilv   they  gets  wearied    out 
wi'    it   all,   and   some  o'eni  gives  up.      That's    my 
opinion  about  people  in  poor-class  houses.      Course 
I  knows  there's  some  people  wouldn't  keep  things 
ntty,  not   if   they  had    houses  so  hirr  as   mansions. 
Hut,    Lord  !    if    a    woman    didn't    neglect     things 
sometimes,   an'   let   'em   rip,   for  to  take  a   hit    of 
time  off  to  enjoy  herself,  her  might  just  so  well  he 
dead.      And  her  can't  take  five  minut^^s  oif  wi'out 
neglecting  something,  'cause  there's  always  sunmuit 
waiting  to  he  done.      Tis  surprising   to  me   how 
poor    people    rubs    a.  .  .g  an'   looks  like   they   do. 
"  Brings  it  on    theirselves,"  thev  savs,  don't   'em, 
when  some  poor  devil  has  to  go  short,  or  turn  out 
on   the  street,  or  g-'ts  sent  to  chokev  for   next   to 
nort  r     That  may  be.      All  the  same,  'tis  a  wonder 
they  does  so  well   as   they  do.      They  says  you've 
only  got  a  little  place  to  keep  tidy,  but  thev  don't 
consider  you  an't  got  no  servants  for  to  help  'ee, 
an'  how  crowding-in   makes  work  'cause  you     n't 
got  nowhere  to  put  nort.      Thev  don't  look  alter 
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uorking-class    streets    s;ime   as    thcv    ilo    t'nthcrs, 
thouo;h   the  rates  is  \xi\d  just   the  sa!iie,  I   s'pose. 
I'hey'm  left  rough.      Ir'wewas  to  put  out  stiiik- 
iiiL,^  ash-lnickets  an'   leave   'em   there,   they'd    kick 
up  a   fuss,  yet   thev   leaves  tlrain-traps  choked   tor 
liays    an'   weeks.      Us    ain't    s'posed    to    have    no 
noses  when    'tis    their   fault,   only   when    'tis    ours. 
I   reckon   they  ought  to  look  after  the  hack   [\irts 
ot    towns  same  as  the  front.      More   people   l;,es 
there.      An'  they'm   more  neglected.      There   isn't 
no  encouragement  given  for  to  keep  things  clean. 
I  hey    only    jaws    an'   summonses     ee    wher.    you 
don't.      You  look  at  the  nu;d  in  poor-class  streets. 
Chat's    all    got    to  he  trod   in    house,    just   when 
a  woman's  been  down  on  her  knees  an'  washed  it 
all,  most  likely.      Then   her  has  to  do  it  all   over 
again,  or  leave  it  dirty.      I  tell  'ee  'tis   jnough  for 
to    break    the    heart    of   any    woman    what    starts 
\vi'  a  pride  in  her  house.    .   ,   . 

'  The  chil'ern  does  it  running  in  an'  out,  when 
vou  an't  got  no  back  way  '  I'is  bound  t(j  make  a 
difference  when  there's  a  lot  of  kids,  no  matter 
who  says  it  don't.' 

'  Difference  !  '  echoed  Mrs.  Perring.  '  Why, 
nort  at  all's  the  same.  I  mind  when  I  use-.l  to  sit 
up  till   twelve  or  one  at  night,  Uoinir  sewing   till 
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my  c\cs  t^ivM  out  ;  an'  nov.-  I  t.in'r  Jo  ii  ;  .,„' 
li'Mi't  try  ;  an"  thc-y'iii  nort  tlir  wor^r  for  it  tliat  1 
sees,  only  a  hit  raggcdcr  soiiictiiiK-s  :  an'  pL'o^Ic 
chatters.   .   .   .' 

'  I    don't    sav    you    hain't    ju-t    so    ha'ppv    wi' 
chircrn,  'cause  you  he,  an'  h-ppier  ;    hut  still,  vou 
can't  Jo  the  same  what   vtui'd  hke.' 
'  'i  ou  can't  get  out,  for  one  thing.' 
'An'  'tis  wishing,  scouring,  cooking,  cleaning, 
an'    yawling  all   day  long.      If  only   us   had    moi-e 
convenience,   like,    for    to    hring   'em   up    in. 
Vou  take  the  missis,  there.      If  her  hadn't  had  the 
courage    for    to    keep    on,   day    an'    night,    where 
should    us  lot   ha'   heenr      Vet    I've    a-come'd    in 
'fore    now  an'   feeled    sick   wi'    it— fiir    sick    o'it, 
I've  heen,  for  to  see  it  like  it.      Vou   look  at  our 
kitchen  in  the  morning— hoots  ahout,  soap  ahour, 
water    ahour,    cooking     ahout,    the    missis     there 
jawing  an'  the   kids  chattering  an'  scrapping  like 
kids   will  ;    an'    that's    what    you    got    to    swallow 
down  for  hreakfast,  all  in  one  room.      That's  what 
us  got   to  put  up  wi'  w'er  us'd   like   things   hetter 
or  no.' 

'Well,'  Mrs.  Perring  explained,  'the  kids  have 
got  to  get  ready  for  school,  anyhms.  Vr,u  can'r 
send  'em  upsta-rs   to  wash,   'cause  they  wouldn't 
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iio  it  nrnpcr.  A.n'  \v!u>\i  criiptv  t.hcir  washing 
UMter  ;m'  clcm  ii;>  thfir  nicss  tlicv'd  m.ikc  .'  .An' 
'li^n't  no  good  SLiuliiig  'cm  to  strip  outsidr  w  (ktc 
I  i-iyM  catch  cokl.  .An'  you  got  to  keep  on 
cinwiing  at  'cm  tor  to  make  'cm  do  things  proper, 
ulu-n  'twouldn't  he  half  the  troi,  Ic  for  to  rike  an' 
do  it  yoursclt,  only  that  wouldn't  he  no  training 
tor  they.  it  us  had  a  better  hack-house,  a  proper 
scullery  like   .    .    .' 

'There's  plenty  got  much  worse  h  uises  'n  us 
got,'  -,;;id  Dave.  'You  take  a  C(juntry  lahom-cr 
wi'  only  one  downstairs  room  an'  no  hacklcdge  at 
all,  an'  not  c\en  a  proper  oven  to  cook  In  ;  an' 
there's  tools  iii  one  corner  an'  spuds  an'  coal  in 
another,  an'  a  steaming  washtuh  in  t'cither  corner, 
an'  chicken  tood  in  another,  .md  e\erything  wet 
an'  muddy  an'  up  to  neck.  .  .  .  What  comfort  is 
there  tor  a  ii'.an  in  that  :  '  Tis  a  wonder  to  me 
they  tion't  all  o'em  steer  for  the  nearest  pub. 
\  <Jt  lots  o'em  is  better  than  maidens  for  doiii'- 
housework  an'  helping  their  wives. 

'  \\  iien  you  got  a  tamily  you  waiits  room. 
Crowding  a  lot  in  together  all  means  e.Ktra  work. 
.Andi  so  does  a  house  too  big.  What's  lackiiv 
nio^t  ol  all  \n  pioor-class  houses  is  convenience. 
I  hey'm  built  ignorant  like  o'  what  'tis  to  live  in 
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'cm.      Many  an'  nnnv  a  time  I've  a-see'J  disturh- 
ances  in  families,  all  for  want  of  having  room  an' 
convcnie.icc  for  to  live  together.      I  reckon  work- 
ing people  wants  the  most  careful-built  houses  of 
anybody,  'cause  they  got  most  to  do  for  theirsehes 
an'  least  to  do  Ic  on  ;   but  all  the  likes  o'  us  can 
get  is  bettermost  houses  what's  come  down  an'  got 
out  of  repair,  or  eke  jerry-builts,  what's  all  outside 
show  an'  an't  got  nothing  at  all  to  hand  irside, 
'cept  the  bare  walls  and  ceilings  that  tumbles  about 
your  head.      1   reckon  every  working-man's  house 
ought  to  have  a  kitchen  and  two  upstairs  rooms— 
'tisn't   no   good   to  have   extra   rooms  downstairs 
what  you  can't  afford  to  light  a  tire  in  — an'  not 
no  coal-house  in   the   kitchen,  which  is  dirty  and 
wasteful — and  a  back  way  to  come  in  through,  and 
plenty  of  back-house  wi'  a  copper  in  it.   .   .   .' 

'  I  hat  there's  the  most  convenientest  thing  of 
all,  I  reckon,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Perring  warmly. 

'They'm  making  a  public  wash-house  for  thev 
cottages  up-strcet,'  Mrs.  Parsons  remarked. 

'I  don't  hold  wi'  'em,'  said  Mrs.  Perring,  with 
decision.  '  You  has  your  day  to  wash,  and  then, 
first  thing,  somebody  an't  finished  :  an'  one  'II  come 
an'  chatter,  an'  then  another  :  "  Mow  soon  '11  you 
be  finished— 'cause  I   v.-ants  to  get  done  early  .^" 
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I've  a-scc'd  thic  sort  of  spree,      (iive  mc  :i  wash- 
house  of  me  own   for   to  get   your  wasliing  done 


reg  iar. 


'That's  it,'  Dave  rejoined.      'That's  the  sort  of 
thing  they  there  people  don't  understand  ;   they'm 
too  ignorant  ;  an'  us  got  to  make  the  best  us  can 
of  i/ieir  mistakes.     As  for  the  landlords— they'm 
always  on  the  grumble,  an'  says  their  houses  don't 
pay,  an'  lets  'em  out  of  repair  so's  they  hain't  fit 
tor  to  keep  cattle  in  ;   but  I  takes  partic'lar  notice 
that  if  you  gets  money  from  your  club  an'  offers  to 
!niy  your  house  that  they  says  don't  pay,  then  they 
won't  sell,  an'  says  you  can  shift  if  you  don't  like 
it,  an'  ten  to  one  rises  your  rent.      The  little  land- 
lords  is  worse  'n   any — them    that's   got   two   or 
three  houses  and  expects  to  live  on  'em,  an'  an't 
got   the    money   for   to   keep   'em    up   proper.      I 
reckon  they  lives  on  their  tenants  more  'n  on  their 
houses.      Proper   bloodsuckers   thev    be,    an'    thev 
can't   help   o'it  ;  but    they   didn't   ought   to   have 
houses,  I  say,  if  thev  can't  afford  for  to  keep  'em 
up. 

'All   the  same,   you    can't    hardly    iilame   'em. 

They've  mostly   worked  an'  saved    hard  'miff  to 

get  their  bit  o'  property,  as  they  calls  it.      'Tis  a 

big  .iffair,  I  tell  "ee,  for  to  work  out  all  these  here 
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little  things_;i  si^rht  more  coniplicarcd  than  people 
thinks.  But  'tis  true  what  1  says  ;  there's  many  a 
man  an'  woman's  house  have  drove  'cm  wron^, 
■m'  nort  but  that.  You  can't  alter  it:  you'm 
catched.  You  an't  got  nothing  for  to  tail'  hack 
^'n,  an'  they  knows  it.  They^talks  about  home 
an'  family  when  the  home  isn't  fit  for  to  l,ve  in, 
an'  a  family  makes  it  worse.  And  then  they  turns 
up  t:  jir  noses  at  'ee  'cause,  being  poor,  you  can't 
be  no  otherwise.' 

'Some  people,'  said  Mrs.  Parsons,  In-  wav  of 
revenge  because  for  once  she  had  not  been  able 
to  do  all  the  talking,  'some  people  hain't  never 
satisfied.' 

'Why   should   'em    be?     1  low   can    'cm    be.?' 
was  l)a\e's  parting  shot. 


7.  ih;blic-iiousks 

Dave   Perring  is  anything  hut  a  drunkard.      He 
has  had  in  his  time  a  few  famous  fuddles—'  wfien 
v.e  was  all  jolly  together  '—and  he  enjoys  recalling 
how  nearly  on  one  or  two   occasions   he   escaped 
being  locked  up.      But,  as  he  says,   '  I  never  an't 
made   a    habit   f/it.      I    goes    into   a   public-house 
when    I'm   up   for   it   an"   got   the   money   in   my 
pocket,  an'  I  can  go  wi'out  it  when  I'm  minded, 
which    is    mostly,    an'    not     feel    the    want    o'it." 
Once,   when   he  hurt   himself,   the   doctor  wanted 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  drink  nothing  at  all 
till  he  was  well.      Dave  refused.      He  felt  ir  to  be 
a  move  against  his  freedom.     Therefore,  instead, 
he  made  an  evening  of  it,  and  was  taken   home 
with    a     'Here    thee     a't.     Missis!      Here's     thy 
husband!      Shall     us   carry    'en     ,jp   over   for   'cl' ? 
Woa,   my   beauty  !      Don'   'ee   kick,   else    us'll    let 
'ee    drop?'     And     he    got    well    just    the    same. 
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What  he  drinks  he  mpKIs  to  !ic  hi.  ou'ti  business, 
so  long  as  he  Joes  his  \v,,rk,  avoids  del>r,  and 
harms  nobody.  He  is  rather  ,,ld-fashinned.  I  k- 
iK-heves  in  personal  liberty.  i  fe  thinks  it  out- 
\'.-eighs  its  ri'i-ks. 

One  evening  he  was  having  his  glass  at  the 
'King's  Arms,'  and  asking  the  Ixirmaid  if"  she 
wouldn't  like  to  go  fur  a  uaik  with  him,  when 
Kob  I'artman,  the  baker,  turned  round  to  him  and 
said,  '  If  you  want  to  have  another  t,  rn-out  at 
the  "Blue  Light"- d'you  mind  that  time  .^— eh, 
Dave  .=— ten  years  ago,  must  be— well,  you'd 
better  hurry   up.      They're  going  to  close  it.'' 

'What  for?'  asked  Dave.  ^' Has  ol'  Knocky 
d'aylor  made  hk  fortune,  then  ?' 

'Knocky  d'aylor's  half  otF  his  head  about  it. 
They're  going  to  oppose  his  place  md  the 
"  Waggoner  "  as  well.' 

At  once  Dave  Perring  was  up  in  arms. 
'  What  for  - '  he  repeated.  '  They'm  both  respect- 
able pubs,  though  they  bain't  very  up-to-date 
like;  and  Bill  Smee  an'  Knocky  iaylor's  so  nice 
landlords  as  you'd  wish  to  go  into  their  houses. 
What  have  //wy  douc?  ' 

''Tisn't  that.  There's  nothing,  they  says, 
against  the  way  the  houses  are  conducted.     'i'hevVe 
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oi^posing   tlu-    licences   on    the    ground    that   they 
ain't  wanted.' 

'  1  luw  the  lieil   can    that  he  ?      Not    wanted— 
when    two    men    makes    a    living    m     tho.e    two 
houses  !      Tlwy  don't  want  'em  ;   that's  what  'tis  ; 
'cause  they'm  working-men's  liou.es,  kept  hy  the 
hkes  of   a   fellow's  self_mui    what   can't  defend 
theirselves  proper,  an'  an't  got  the  money  for  to 
hire  anybody  to  spe.  k  up  tor  'em.      Whv  don't 
'em    make    a    start    by     shutting     up    some    rich 
people's    hotels    or     the    wine     merchants'    shops 
where  they  buys  in   tlieir  wine  an'  spirits   by  the 
case.^       i'hey    says    they     places    is    wanted,    don' 
'em?      That    is,    ///,-,    wants    "em;   an'    they  don't 
trouble    what    us   wants.      Don't    they    sort    never 
drink     a    drop    too    much.=      Course      they    do! 
Only  the  difference  is,  they   an't  got   to  go   to  a 
pub   for   to   get   it,   and   if  they   do   they   has   the 
rivets  for  to  hire  a  cab  to  take  'em   home.      'Tis 
like  thic  licensing  Act,  what  the  Lords  chucked 
out  ;   where  they   was  going  to  send   plain-clotlies 
policemen  into  all  the   clubs,  rich  men's  an'  work- 
ing-men's alike,  and  'twas  to  be  the  same  for  ail- 
so    they    said.      Can't    'ee    see    it— the    policeman 
going  into  oneo'  they  there  big  gen'lemen's  clubs .? 
/    c;!n.      "Good   evening,   sir.      Fine  evenin-r,  sir. 
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N-',  Mr,  th:u,k  vou.      Mustn't  drink  on  diitv,  sir. 
Well,    sir,    •/;,,-    a    cold    cvcnip.^    outside,      (iood 
hc:i!th,  sir  !      My  k-st  respects.      Fine  !i.,uor,  this. 
Good-night,  gentlemen."      An'  then  thee  ci'st  s-v 
en  going   into    ;-    workman's  club  :    "  \(,w    then 
vou    there,    what's    the    matter.^      This    won't  do.' 
I'his  place '11  get  itself  closed.      Stop  that!      Yc 
there,   stop  that,   or   I   shall    have   to   run    vou   i„" 
None    of   your    hack-answers,    now  !      Come    on 
then  !      You'd   better  come  quiet,  or  'twill   be  a!! 
the    worse    for    you    to-morrow    morning. 
That's  what  thev  calls  one  law  for  rich  tmd  poor. 
'I.sn't  the    policemen's   fault;   thev    be   but   men, 
an'  got  to  do  vhe   best   for   theirselves.      'Tis   thJ 
tault  o'  them  what  sets  "em  to  do  it.      I)o„'t  thev 
members    up    to    I'arliament,   an'   magistrates,   an' 
such-hke,   never   drink    nort,    that    thev'm    always 
chattering   'bout    temperance   for  working   people, 
as  if  nobody  else  never  took  too  much  for  'em  ^' 
Hon'  'em,  here's  luck  ?     You  ask  anv  chap  what's 
hca^    a    waiter,  or  a    lackey    to   'em.      Aye  !    you 
depend  upon   it  that  if  they'm  going  to  dose 'the 
"  ^^'^'^  ^'■^^''  "  ^"^'  ^he  "  \Va,rgo„cr  "  'tis  because 
//.v.v  don't   want  'em,  an'   'cause  thev  thinks  they 
two  pulis  is  the  easiest  to  tackle.   .    .   .' 

'Hut  they're  onlv  little  beer-houses,  those  two' 
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^li^l    HmI'  I'.irtimn.      'There',  nothing    up-t(-.i,,t.> 
.ihout  tliciii.' 

'  A'cli;  rctnncA  Dave.      '  What  if  thcv  he  but 
little  k-er-houses,  hkc  ynu  savs  ?     Thcni  that  goes 
there   rinds    'em   all    right,   el,e   they   vvouldn'r   go. 
You  take   n(.tiee  that  so  long  as  a  working  chap 
sticks  to  l,eer  he  don'l   come  to  much  l^ad'^harm 
I  Ic  works  ir  ofi:      He  may  get  noisy  an- right  a  h,t 
'"1  heer,  luit  'tis  when  he  starts  soaking  spirits  tliat 
k-   Inistis  up   his   home  an'   askis   'e.  to  lend   Vn 
enough  ri>r  a  wet.      An'  if  he  goes  putrmg  clow,> 
iMnts  on    top  of   beer  .   .    .  Why,  I've  a-see'd    it 
take  three  or  four  men  for  to   hold  a  man  !      Yet 
they  says   that    thev'm   closing  beer-houses,   where 
vou  can't  get  no  spirits,  on  accouiu  o'  temperance. 
J'.ither  they'm  ignorant,  which  us  knows  they  be 
or  cU  they  says  one  thing  measiing  anr.rher.   ' 

'  ^Vhich  is  it  that's  supposed  to  be  worst  • 
aru.ku.g  a  lot  an-  not  showing  it,  like  so.ne  men 
can,  or  gettuig  drunk  quick  on  a  little  .=  There's 
a  dirierence  in  men  that  //.-n-  don't  take  no  couni 
o^.  An'  drinking  it  down  too  quick,  or  excite- 
"'-■"t.  .  .  .  That'll  make  a  man  drunk  worse'n 
ort. 

■  i    reckon  the  worst  sort  o'  pubs  is  thev  there 
drmk-shop.    where   you    stands    ai   a    counter   wi' 
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nort  else  to  tin  hut  to  swill  it  tl(i\vn  ;  an'  some 
o'eni  l()(,ks  at  'ce,  too,  in  suJi  places,  if  you  .ion't 
drink  up  cpiick  and  onlcr  another  one.  They'iii 
far  worsc'fi  the  little  pub,  where  vou  can  ^o  in  an' 
S!t  down  fur  an  hour,  spinning  up  a  yarn,  .in  not 
hae  no  inore'n  you'rn  iniiuieJ. 

'  Tiiey  thinks  they'ni  making  people  drink  less 
when  they  shuts  up   pul-,s  ;   hut   people's  going  to 
lirink    if   they   v.ants   it;    an'   1   reckon    'tisn't   no 
good  to  go  crowding  t(Jo  many  into  a   tew  [)uhs. 
'  Tis  a  mistake.      The  mo-e  crowd  there  is  in  a  har 
ihe  more  peo[ile  you  meets,  and  instead  of  d.rinking 
toycnirself  (ir  a  couple  o'ee  together,  vou   drinks 
ui  hig  rounds,  an'    'fore  you  ktunvs  where  you   he, 
you  makes  a  meal  o'it.      What  wi'  one  calling   for 
a  round    an'    then    t'other,    till    you've    all    had   a 
call,   how  can    'ee    help   o'it  ?        You    likes    to    he 
t:-iend!y  and  stand  treat.      What's  life  wuth  wi'out 
It  .'      And    I   don't  say  'tis  a   had   thing  ;  only  'tis 
silly   to   force    people    to    it    hy  closing  the    small 
puhs. 

'.An'  what's  more,  'tis  mostlv  workino--men's 
puhs  they  closes.  Hut  1  recL^tn  'tis  hest  to  lea\e 
working  men  to  drink  hy  theirselves,  where  they 
all  knows  each  other's  v.avs  an'  how  each  other's 
situated.       When     bettermost    people     comes    in, 
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what's  got   more  money  in   their  pocket,  it  only 
leads  half  the  time  to  a  fellow  drinking  more'n  he 
wants  to  an'  spendin"  more'n  he  can  afford,  so's  he 
shan't  look  smill.      An'  if  you  ever  goes  into  pubs 
an'  tap-rooms,  where  labouring  men  is,  all  o'em 
squat  down  before  their  pint,  you'll  find  'tis  better 
behaviour    there     than    where    all    sorts    is     mix- 
muddled  up  together  in  one  o'  these  here  swagger 
places  ;   aye,  an'  you'll   find   'em  jollier  wi'  it,  too, 
when  they'in  minded  an'  somebody  starts  a  sing- 
song.     But  thev  won't   let   'ee   sing    nowadays  in 
pu!)8,   although    I've   a-^.e\l    rnaiiv  a    row  stopped 
by    bome   one    starting   i;p  a    song.      That's    their 
way  o'  stopping  rows— to  stop  what  you  stops  'eni 
v-i'l      Labouring  men   is   better-behaved   in    pubs 
than  Ivttermost  people,  'less,  of  course,  there's  ort 
upsets  'em.      That's  whv  'tis  tliev'm  liest  ro  their- 
selves,  'cause  they  gnt  their  own  ways  o'  drinking 
an'  t'other  sort  got  theirs.      An"  they  don't  alway"^ 
mix,  hke  us  knows. 

'  I'hey  tells  up  abour  temperance  an'  the 
nation's  drink  bill.  .  .  .  My  missis  had  a  tract 
give'vl  her  t'.,ther  ,l\\\  all  about  it,  an'  a  piece  of 
damn'd  clieek  'twas  too,  wrote  by  some  foo:  that 
seemed  to  think  working  people  was  all  drunkards 
an'  kids  to  school,  an'  dc;n't  km.w  norr  a!)()ut  nort. 
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'  risn't   working   pcojilc    that  spends  all  o'  what's 
spent    on  drink,  not   [v    a  long  way,    an'  besides 
there's  a  lot  o'em  for  to  spend  it.      A  poor  man 
whatdon'r  only  get  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  a 
week,  an'   has  a  family  o'   kids  to  rear,   he  can't 
drink  a  lot  reg'lar  like  ;  an'  tlien  if  he  has  a  huldle 
once  111  a  way,  an'   kicks  up  a  hit  <>t   a   row,  just 
because  he  isn't  used  to  it,  an'  it  gets  up  into  his 
head — why,  then  they  jumps  on   'c-n,  an'  calls   'en 
all  sorts,   an'   makes  'en   spe.id  a  bit   nu-re  o'   his 
hard-earned  coin  in  fines  an'  costis.     Which  is  out 
ot  all  reason,  [  sav.     There's  isn't  hardly  anv  man 
what    cui't    be  got   home  ijuitt   if  vou   treats   'en 
proper.      I've  a-proved  rhic.      There's  a  ditrerciice 
ill    men  :   some   is   ijuicr  wi'  liipior,  so's  vou    can't 
get  a  word  out  f)'em,  an'  son)e  is  noisv  :   an'   very 
likely  the  ipiiet  ones  has  drunk  more.      WhiJi  is 
It  they  means  to  he  ilown  on  'ee  for — drinkintr  a 
lot  or  making  a  noise  on  a  little  ?     Ah,  they  don't 
tell  "ee  that  !' 
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'AvvwAV,'  Dave  went  on,  'proper  piihs  isn't  so 
l)ac'  as  cluivs  :u,'  siJc-bars.      iMhcy  wants  to  make 
drinking  better,  why  don'  "cm  dn  auav  wi'   l,;ick 
entrances  an'  such-like?      I  Ann'i    Manie  anvhody 
<ur  having  a  drink  if"  they  wants  it,  Init  thc'worst 
docs  it  s!vly,  an'  there's  nu.re  harm  done  in  little 
^idc-rooins    a,)'     boxes,     where     people     makes    a 
fi'di.'  peep  o'  theirselvcs,  than   in  a!l   the  big  bars. 
W.HUen   g(jes   there   most  espcciallv,  what'd   know 
how  to  behave  theirselvcs  in  the  open.      I've  a-.ee'd 
respectable  young  girls  half  up  the  pole  in  juir  an' 
liottle   places,    wi'   chaps   nckling  o'e,,,,    an'   t'hem 
leading  the  chaps  on  ;   and  then— we!l-us  knows 
what   happens.      They'd    ha'   been    all    ri,^ht   in   a 
proper  open  bar  like  a  coffee  tavern.      Only  that's 
It;   they've    a-made   drinking    into  ,i  sort  o'  dis- 
grace, an'   they've  a-drove    people    into   side-bars 
:iri'  the  I:ke.      An'  that's  the  sort  o"  thing  thev  do 
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ilo,  I  tell  thcc,  v.i'  their  v,h;ir  tiny  call^  tcnipiraMtv 
•til'   thci'-  iiiter:cr:ng  ways.      'Ti-n't  to  t':,-:r  crcJi! 
that  drinking  isn't  so  had  as  if  usl\1  to  he.       Lord  ! 
wliat    liquor   th.cy   there  ,.]'   nicii   eoiiki    [nit   down 
wlien  thcv  was  minded  an'  had   t'le  money.      An' 
t'ley    was    ,ul  nired    for    it.      A    man    used    to    he 
proud     to     he    drunk.      Now     thev     calls     'en     a 
nuisance,    an'  says   he's  a  fool  to  hi,-,selt"  an'  other 
JK-ople.      1    s'posc    'tis   rents    is   dearer   and    ilie.  e's 
more  to  sper,  .  .our  money  on  nowadavs,  an'  people 
finds    that    'tisn't   no    advantage    to    'em.      "Jisn't 
temperance    <hatter,    that's    -i    sure    tliiti.r.      'Phey 
won't    tackle    ..rird-;    hv  trying   to   do   away    wi'   it. 
!  letter     'lit     thev     mad.e     'cm     sell      [proper     gcM.d 
d'"ink.    .    .    .' 

A  quiet  man,  who  had  been  siitinfr  j,,  one 
corner  ot"  the  hai-,  h,|-oke  suddenly  in  upon  the 
coinersat-.n.  'You're  right!'  he  said.,  verv 
emphatically.  >  You're  right.  There's  many  a 
poor  man  tails  into  the  h.ands  of  the  police,  not 
because  he's  lirunk  too  much,  hair  because  the 
scoundrels  have  sold  liim  rank  liquor.  And  the 
poorer  he  is  the  more  likely  he  is  to  he  served 
with  what's  no  better  than  poison.  I'll  tell  you 
what  liai^pened  to  me  one  day  ;  1  shall  ne\er  forget 
It.      My    mate  and    me  went   into  Jv\mouth  to  do 
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some    huswiL'ss,    ,uul    th^.n    \vc    were    iin\n(r    uv   to 
I'.xeter  to  see  a  la.lv  trieiui  of  niip.e.      We  were  too 
early  t- .!•  (air  husineNS,  so  we  went  into  the  '>  Least 
Saiti  Soonest  Metnle.l,"  and  h.id  a  liriiik.     Mv  mate 
had  two  rums,  hot,  and  I  had  two  giii>^.      I  always 
drink  gin  in  a  strange  place,  because,  hein;:  cheap, 
it's    the    least    likelv    to    he     adulterated.        Those 
drinks  we  had   in    the  har-parlour,  and,    naturally, 
we  were  ,is  right  as  rain  ai'ier  tlieni.      WVII,  we  eli,! 
our  hudness,   and  then,  as  we  were  too  early  for 
the  train  up  to  Ivveter,  we  called   hack  a:  the  pu!\ 
I-ut  t!ie  seconti  time  we  met  some  Hshing  chains  we 
knew,  aiui  went  into  the   t::p-room,  wliere  we   had 
two    more    rums    and   two  gins,   ratiier  cidck.      I 
could    smell    the    rum    was     rank    while     he    wa. 
drinl  in:r  it. 

'  Anyho/.-,  he  ran-.e  out  perfectlv  all  ri^ht.  Hut 
after  going  a  little  way,  -di  in  a  moinent  he  fell  up 
against  some  railings.  !  le  w  :is  pretty  ne,;rlv  hlind  1 
I  got  him  to  the  station  ;  get  him  into  the  train. 
i  fe  started   hug^ri„rr  one  of  'em   there,  and   telfuK^ 

""  ^  e^ 

him  he'd  got  r.ineteen  chiuiren.  Said  he'd  always 
paid  twenty-live  shillings  in  the  p..,und,  aiid  had 
hcen  paid  ten.  They  all  got  out  at  tlie  ncvt  station. 
'  LuckiK  !iiv  lady  tViend  did.n't  come  to  meet  u,. 
M\    mate  lurciied   up   and.   down   l-lxeter  pl.itform 
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calling    <,uf,   "iVliss   H!    Miss   I',!    Mi.s   P,,    whuv 
arc   yr.u?"  until    1   got   hini    into  t;iu   atVcshnicnt 
'•'""11    ;uul    gave   him   a   c.uiplc  „t"  cups   of  coflcc. 
'  iicn    1    took    hini    (uir    into    (jucci.    Street.      He 
simply   went  u:iconscious.      I  had  to  put   nu    arm 
round  him  and  carry  him  ;   and  as  soon  as  I  coidd, 
I  'lived,   into  a  side  street.      It's   not  good   liduor,' 
'•li'ul  you,  that  acts  like  that  ;   it's  poison  ;   nothing 
"^"•"^\"""   J'-'^-      I'd    seen    it    l.ef,,re.      He'd    onlv 
li.-il    tour    rums,   sj-read    over    a    whole    morni,;-. 
i  !i;it  v/on'i  hurt  a  man  it"  it's  good.      Doe.n't  hurt 
/■/;;/,  I  knf)\v. 

'A  fish-hawkcr    came    along    and    said,  "  Wjiy 
lioii't  you  gi\e  liim  some  cotlee  .' " 

'  "  I  have,"  I  Slid.      "Two  cups." 

*"  V/e!l,"  he  said,  "ha"  Cod.'s  sake  get   him  in 
somewhere.      It  looks  so  had  in  the  street." 

'i'.ut  I  couldn't  see  anywhere  ;  and  up  the  (op 
of  the  street  I  thd  see  a  pnhcetr.an  standin<^r.  -  \f^ 
all  up'"  I  thought;  and.  I  was  just  xu)ndering 
whether  'twould,  he  sate  to  give  the  ho!,h,y  fhe 
shillings  and  tell  l;im  to  fetch  a  cah,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  a  httle  eating-shop.  In  1  goes,  likc"^  a 
rahhit.  A  rather  nice  old  woman  gave  us  the  ham 
ami  strong  tea  I  ordered  in  a  little  hack  ro,,m, 
awa\  out  of  hiifht. 


A   KINDLY  OLD   WOMAN 


irtii  aclic 
c   wasn't    properly   con^ciuus  all 


'X.)  soi.ncrM  my  mate  catiai  a  morsel  and 
drunk  a  sup  of  tea,  than- well,  the  oid  woman 
hurried  in  with  a  Inickct  ;  and  for  two  solid  hours, 
in  that  h'tle  room  without  a  Hre,  I  held  him  over 
the  hueket.  Couldn't  !:iv  him  hack.  Ouddn't 
let  him  tail  forward  o?i  his  face.  And,  oh  Lord, 
how  tliat  internal  rum  did  stink,  and  my 
tit  to  break  I 
the  time. 

'In  the  end  I  hdd  him  h.ick  on  a  little  sofa  to 
sleep.      The  old  w,)m.;ii   lighted   the   Hrc  and    took 
au-ay     the     bucket.      Suddenly,    a-aiii,     he    began 
urging.      1  feir  for  the  nice  old  wom  n-'s  floor  after 
she'd    been    so    kind.      1    looked     round    for     the 
I'ucket.      I  rushed  into  the  shop.      I  ran  up  a  dark, 
n.UTow,  corkscrew  staircase.      At  the  top  there  was 
a  little  upstairs  kitchen  with   bright  pots  and.   pans 
hung  ;ill  round  it,  and.  standing  there  a   little,  old- 
fashioned   old    lady  with   her  bir.ck   hair  snux.thed 
down   in  a  sort  of  curl  over  her  ears.      I  can  see 
her  pl.indy  now — how  she  turncLl  mund  inijuirin 
'  "Have  you  got  tiie  bucket  .=  "    I  a,-ked. 
"•  \\'hat     is     it    you    want?"    she     said    ver 
gently. 

'"Ihe  bucket,  ple.ise." 

'"Your  jHM.r  friend    below,  is   he   ,inv  better  .''' 
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^He   inqulrcci,   as  ,f  thcr.   was    plenty   <,f   ti.nc    to 
spare.      "  Is  he  still  bad  :  " 

'  "Oh,  bad— damn  bad— the  buc.'cet !  "  J  blurted 

(Hit. 

'I  was  JLi^t  in  time.    .    .    .    1„  the  evenir.r  I  ,.ot 
i^>"i  !>on,e.      We  travelled   in  the  guard's  van,  L\ 
I    nu'.ui   the  guard   saying,  "  Tu-n   prettv  boys   ron 
arc,  /  knou-  1  "     Mv  mate  uasnV  sober  ;'  he  wasn't 
sober    all    next    day  ;     but    he    wasn't    drunk  ;    he 
never    was    drunk;    he    was    poiscned     In-    che-m 
iHluor.      If   it    hadn't    been     fnr     the    old  '  wnn,an 
g.vmg  us  shelter,  we  should  have  been  run  in  tnr  a 
sure  t^hin;:,  and  have  spent  the  night  in  the  lork-up. 
'And   there's  many  a  poor  chap  run  in  siniplv 
"n  accour.t  of  bad  licjuor,   but  it  isn't  anv  use  to 
t^-H    the      magistrate    that,    of     course.    .'.    .    I'v^. 
i'^'c'n    in    public-houses  where   ;f  you  ask  for,   and 
pav  tor,  special,  they  give  vou  common  stuff  after 
the   ;irst    two  or   three,    because    they   think    then 
rliat  you're  too  far  gone  to  taste  the  difference.' 

'Aye,'    said     Dave,   'I've     a-see'd    it,  too.      If 
t^vas    open    to   anybody   to    keep   a   public-house 
then   they'd  hae  to  sell   good   licpu.r,  "ciuse  people 
^^nuldn■t   go  to  \yhere    'twas  had.      'Stead  o'   ih.u 
they   closes   'em    and   gives  .,11    their  <,wn    way   to 
them    that    stays     open.      There',    lots    o'    thln-^s 
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thousand  times  worse,  'cause  the\   nips  at  it  all  dav 
till  'tis  gone.      They  says  that  drink  is  the  ruin  ot 
thousand-,    don'    'em  ;    Init    it"    you    looks    info    it 
you'll   generallv   find    there's    summut   I^'sidcs  the 
drink,   summut  t);at  drove  'cm  or  led    'cm  into  it. 
some  worrv  m-  trouble  on  their  minds.    .    .    .      You 
can't    tell  ;    an'    that's    whv    I    never    likes    to    run 
down  anybody,  only  for  getting  drunk.      .\mon!£ 
women,  I've  a-noticed,  'tis  often  them  as  an't  got 
no  kids,  or  their  luhie.  has  ciicd.      Can  'cc  hlamc 
'em    much  r      They'm    took    that    way,    th.it's    ail. 
An't    'ec    nev;r    noticed    vvh.it    nice,    free-hearted 
people    'tis,  \cry  often,    what  takes  to  drink;   an' 
they  strong  teetotalers,  what  mum: -heads  they  he, 
or  else  they  ch.ittcrs  as  if  they  was  the  only  people 
in  the  right,  till  'tis  sickening  for  to  listen  to  'cm  : 
'  I     don't     think     people     mostly     drinks     for 
drinking's  sake.      Yru  goes  in  for  the  company— 
for  to  sec  a  I/it  o'  life.      There's  a  lot  to  he   learnt 
in  piihs,  an'  'tis  a  iinc  affair,  I  reckon,  for  to  hae  a 
good  chatter  over  a  ghi.s  or  two  o'  hecr.      If  you 
didn't  do   that,  >ou'd  go  to   bed  an'   sUp.      An' 
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tliat  s    .ill    soniL-  o'cm  wants  'cc  (o  Jo,  seems  so 

work  ail'  sleep — an'  never  ciijuv  no  life. 

I  liey  says    'tis  good    for  truth    t>'   ome   out. 
.    .    .    Well,   there's   lots  of   thin:!;,  coiiies  out  over 
a   pint  or  two   chat   wouldn't   never  come  out   no 
other  way.      Men   don't  seem  to  tcAV  who's  listen- 
ing to  'em.       iJiey  sort  tells,  too,  about  what  drink 
w.d-cs  nivn  do.    .    .    .    'Tisn't  right.      It  don't  make 
'-■'11   ti"   11  ;   it  onlv  bucks   'em    up   for  to  do  wiiat 
they've   liad   it   in   their    mind   to  do   beforehand  ; 
and  if  a  man's  riasty  to  you  when  he's  had  a  i^dass 
—  1   don't   mean   if  you    has  :m   armiment   wi'  'en, 
whicli    is  another  thing — but   if  he's   nast)'   to   'ce 
straight  away,  then   you   knows  th;it  that  man   has 
had  an  ilUftteling  for  'ee  all  along  in  his  mind,  only 
he  an't  showed  it.      .An'  if  vou'm  fond  o'  anybody 
genuine,  tiieii   you  thinks  the   world  o'em  af'ter  a 
few  tirinks,  an'  all   the  little   bothers  atween  'ec  all 
goes   for   nort,   as   if  they    never  hadn't   happened. 
Drink,    I    reckon,    don't    really    alter   a    man    from 
wnat    he   is,    unless,    o'    course,    he    goes   in    for    it 
headlong  :    it  unlocks  "en  out  o'  hisself,  an'  makes 
'en     more    ali\-e  ;   an'    tliat's    the     attraction    o'it. 
Only   thing   is,  when  a  man  goes  home  to  his  of 
woman  ,i  bit  tin-hats,  wh.at  thinks  he's  got  enough 
kids  and   dim't   intend  to  have   no  mow.  then    he's 
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CoMi'i'iAORv  niilitai-y  scrvicx-  has  hardlv  ycf  !vvii 
spruiiLi;  u[V)ii  the  wnrkiiiL^r  chnsfs  as  a  ([uc^tion 
that  must  !v  settled  at  once  if  the  ccaiiitry  is  not 
to  L'o  iii;ici;lv  to  the  ilogs.  We  h;;vc  not  vet 
been  forced,  with  the  usual  mixture  of  sot''t-s( v-,ti 
and  lirowheatiii"-,  to  vote  for  oi"  against  it  wheti'ar 
we  w.uu  to  or  not  ;  as,  for  instance,  we  wcvc 
forced  lo  \-ote  on  education  and  licen^ino;  if'  we 
wished  to  vote  for  Tarilr"  Reform  or  I'ree  Trade. 
\\  e  haee  not  \  et  had  hammered  into  us  as  many 
whole  truths  of  the  matter,  ail  different,  as  there 
are   pohtica!    ['arties.      Our   vote    isn't   wanted   vet. 

The  country  is   heing   educated   up   to   the   ide.: 

those  who  have  least  to  lose  bv  it  first.  There 
have,  however,  even  here,  been  lectures  and. 
deb.ites  where  comfortable  gentlemcii,  too  old 
themselves  fi^r  militai-v  ser\ice,  aided  by  maps 
on  -Ahich  thev  had  half  forgotten  their  wav  abou*- 
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torctdl.l  tcrriMc  things  —  itiv:v-iuii  ;ui  !  Im[KTi.il 
i-uiii  —  uiiiL-:^  \vc  luloptcil  -DDK-  tiwii)  (.t  inscrip- 
tion, or,  as  they  plcasintly  ca!k\l  it,  universal 
tniininii.  When  v.c  have  had  notliin^  t-Ltter  t(j 
lio,  we  have  he.ii  to  t'lose  five  entertainments,  ami 
alterw.irds  ha\'e  talked  the  iratter  over  anintiLf 
ouI■,^el\■es.  Possihiv  we  undei-stand  as  mueh  ahnut 
it  now  as  wc  shall  do  when  electioneers  and  the 
ha'peini}'  press  lia\e  Ucju  trying  ro  hood  \'.  ink  our 
one  eve  or  t'le  otlier.  At  anv  rate,  v.'e  can  see 
pretty  pl.iinly  how  any  torm  uliatever  oF  com 
[uilsory  military  training  must  nece-sarilv  touch 
us. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  seem  to  ruti  on 
two  main  lines  :  first,  iiLCc^sity,  and  secondlv,, 
morale.  We  are  told,  without  sure  proof,  that 
the  country  is  lietenceless  airauist  invasion.  Bi,t 
we  have  also  been  told,  and  on  just  as  go(id 
authority,  that  it  the  Navy  tails,  an  armv  made  u|-» 
ot  every  able-bodied  ir.an  in  the  country  couid 
not  save  us  from  st.irvat'.on.  An>l  wv  hear 
notliing  aliout  com[iu!sory  na\'al  service.  If  thij 
Naw  eioes  not  need  cniiijnilsion  to  nKike  it 
certainly  the  better  service  ot  the  two,  why 
does  the  Armv  need  it.-  The  Na\  v,  nu'rcn-er, 
has    tewer    men    to    recruit    trom,    tor    fewer    men 
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arc     cut     .Hit     for     seafaring     than     f)r     military 
\V(;rk. 

Ihc   nior.il   .irgiimciit  is,  as  a  rule,  tlit-   liardt-r 
pressed,  MO  doubt   iKxausc  the  talkiiiu   IcirislatiiiL' 

1  1  o        a  b 

Classes   arc   always  so   nuich    more   anxious   aliout 
working-class  morals  and   dutio  than   about  their 
'wn.      it    IS   easy   to    point    out    to    working    men 
their  duty,  when  that  is  simply  to   knuckle  under 
to  their  betters,  or— as  a  i-reiuh    writer   whom    wc 
have  lately  chanced  upon  puts  it—when  'the  duty 
of  the  poor  is  to  detlnd  the  good  things  belonging 
to    the    rich,  and    this    is    how    the    union    betwix^t 
citizens    is    maintained.'       In    a    reallv    democratic 
country,  the  duty   of  every   man   is   clearlv   to  ilo 
his  part  in  defending  it.      (Xirs  is  not  a  d^emocratic 
countrv,  and   so-called   democratic    legislation    will 
never  make  it  s. .  till  men  are  democratic  in  feeling 
as  well  as  in  talk,  in    private  as   well   as   in    public. 
We   are   industrial,  and   already   in    the    underpaid 
and    danger(;us    trades    the    working    classes    give 
more    lives    to     their     country's     prospcritv    than 
ever  the   Army  does.      Besides,  how  can   there   be 
a  democratic  .Army  and  Xavy .-      With  their  ranks 
and  ratings  and  then-  discipline,  they  are  the   most 
aristocratic  institutions  we  have,  and  verv  properly 
so.       The    National    Service   League,    we   see,   savs 
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th.it  tiK-  working  classes  would  coiicicnin  as  ;uiti- 
dciiiocniric    a     system     uiuicr    whicli     (ipjvr    ami 
niidillc  class  boys  wouKl  escape  compulsory  service 
l)y  serving  in  the  N'oluntcer  corps  at  their  schools. 
Very    true.       So     the     National    Service     League 
favours  a   proposal  by  which   the  training  would 
be  given  to  the  duke's  son,  the  millionaire's  son, 
the    collier's    son,    or    the    agricultural    labourer's 
son,    on    absohitcly    equ.il    terms.       It    woulil    be 
given  equally,  perhaps,  but  how  received?     WnuKl 
taking  the  rich  nieii's  sons  from   their  ainiiscments 
be  the  same  as  raking  poor  men's  suns   from    their 
work.^        \V(Uil,l     thev    all    have    the    -anie    means 
ot    making    their    periovl    ot"   compulsory    tniinin'r 
pleasant  ?       The    rich     men's    sons     might     think 
it      too     democratic  ;      the      poor     sons'     hith.ers 
wouldn't. 

The  most  suspicious — and  the  most  enliLjhten- 
mg — thing  about  the  compulsory  service  move- 
•nent  is  the  support  gi\en  to  it  bv  the  cler^rv. 
\\  hy  should  the  men  committed  to  peacefulness 
support  th.e  warlike  spirits  r  The  proiilem  ex- 
plains itself  v.hen  we  recollect  that  the  cler^v 
belong  to  the  otTner  class;  and  they  naturally 
hivour  what  is,  unconscious!)'  no  doubt,  only 
another   move  ot   that  class  to   bring  the  workiiK^ 
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tiassts  more  under  its  thiiinl) — to  nuikc  ihum  live, 
not  as  they  themselves  \vis!i,  but  as  the  officer  class 
thinks  good.  The  tleryy,  of  course,  talk  about 
the  nation's  need  of  discipbne.  I  hey  (.io  not,  on 
their  part,  appear  to  relish  overmuch  the  loose 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Maybe  they  would 
like  to  exchange  it  for  the  sterner  discipline  of 
manual  labour  year  in  and  year  out  for  a  l)are 
living  wage  without  hope  of  betterment,  without 
hope  of  holidays  in  Swit/erlaiul,  without  hope, 
even,  of  having  the  bishop  to  lunch  on  cotifirtna- 
tion  tlays.  As  Mrs.  Perring  says,  ''lis  they 
schools,  I  reckon,  what  puts  the  children  off  work, 
an'  makes  it  harder  tnr  'em  \'.  lien  they've  qot  to 
do  It.  I'lne  liiscipline  'twould  he  i^'V  the  boys  just 
wlien  thev'\'e  a-lett  school  an'  are  gettin;j;  into 
the  collar,  to  have  to  leave  work  an'  iio  into 
camp,  an'  p'raps  to  slop  about  afterwards  for 
months  looking  after  tVesh  work  '  ' 

What  we  should  particularly  like  to  ktujw  is: 
who  are  to  be  the  officers  in  the  proposed  com- 
pulsory service,  and  what  is  to  be  their  treatmer.t 
of  the  men  .'  Are  they  to  be  the  same  sort  of 
officers  with  the  same  sort  of  ways  as  at  present.'' 
We    are    proud    enough    ot    the    Navy — the  men,  ' 

not  the  machinery — but  those  of  us  whose  frieiuK- 
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arc   on   the   lower  deck   or  in   the  rank-,  aie    veil 
iware  that  it  is  not  the  work,  hut  the  treattuent, 
which   rouses  so  much  citssatisfaction.      We  have 
known   a  naval   officer  called   out   to   tight   by  u 
Hsherman  for  his  behaviour   in  the  latter's  boat. 
The  officer  apologized   afterwards,  'explaining  that 
it   was  a  vvay  he  had  got  into  in  the  Navy,  ami 
the    rishernian    replied,    'Aye!    hut  just    you    re- 
member in   future  when   you  comjs  down   to  nie 
that   you  an't  got    nie   in    your    Navy,  an'   wr)n't 
have  nic   nuther,  for  all    you  got   five  brothers  o' 
mine;     an'     you     remember     vour     shore -going 
manners    'Icjiig    vvi'     me.'      Men    -.vili    m)t    stand 
from    the   newer   type   of  junior  officer   the  same 
language  that  they  would  adi'iire  from  a   hlurf  old 
seaman,  and,   having;   been   m.ide   keener   (;ii    [pro- 
motion  than   the   old-fashioned,    happy-go-lucky 
siilir,   they    recent    their   set-backs   more.      'The 
I'ortsmouth    mutiny,'    says     Dave     Ferring,    who 
knows  a  good  ikal  ab^ut  it,  and  has   himself  done 
his  time  in  the  Reserve,  '  thic  turn-out  ditin't   rise 
up  all   at  once.      '  I'was  brewing,  an'  'tis   brewing 
now.     Some  o'  they  officers  be   ripping  chaps,  but 
olten    enough    tliey    treats    'ee    like    a    dog.      On 
the  knee  to  'em,  that's  it.     When  thev've  got  'ee 
there,  they've  got   'ee,  an'  they   kn;nvs  it,  an'  acts 
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accoriliiiij.      77/, 'v   can't    I'.clp    it    altuncthcr.      "I'ls 
the  \\a\-  o'it.' 

I  lie  Army  officers  >sc  Iiave  niet  are  nice 
c-n()uy;h  ^()  long  as  things  go  smooth  I  v  ;  tliey  are 
.ilways  very  willing  to  teach  us  how  to  do  our 
owii  work  ;  l)ut  they  are  n-a  exactly  the  sort  of 
men  we  should  like  to  he  comjielleU  to  put  the 
children  uiuler.  ."  at  present  the  hoys  join  tiie 
Army  or  Navy — as  t!ie  elder  ones  have  done,  and 
the  younger  ones  probahlv  will — they  do  it  de- 
iiherateh ,  with  their  eyes  open,  tor  Dave  does  not 
t'orget  to  tell  them  :  '  i  ou  make  u[>  ytnir  mind  to 
get  on,  an'  'twill  he  all  titty  ;  hut  'tis  like  walking 
a  chalk  mark,  an'  if  you  slips  otf,  you'm  d.one. 
They  c:in  have  'ee,  all  ways  ;  mind  that.'  There 
is  plenty  that  is  Ixid  in  the  Services  now  thev  have 
to  catch  their  men  in  the  open  market.  W'liat  it 
would  he  like  if  thev  got  tluir  me!i  without 
trouble,  we  don't  know;  hut  we  have  heard  of 
the  I'^rench  and  (ierman  conscript  scandals. 

1  he  compulsory  military  service  movement 
appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  huge  plot,  headed 
hy  Lord  Roherts,  who,  a,,  'Hobs,'  the  hero,  tought 
himselt  into  the  affection  of  the  nation,  and  as 
I'.arl  Roberts,  the  peer,  is  talking  himself  out  of 
it    again.       Are    the    mihtary    authorities    so    in- 
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c.iuntry    to    practise     incrFcicticv    on? 
however,    they    have    ini^rove. 
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l>re[iarea  to  think  ^eriously  of  coinpu!s(,rv  niihtary 
training— not  hetore.  And  then,  pro'vihly,  it  will 
he  phiinly  unnecessary. 

It  the  country  is  not  safe  with  its  regular  forces 
at  their  present   si/e,  why  not    make   the  Services 
better  worth  a  man's  while  to  join  ?      It   would    be 
expensive,  doubtless,  l,ut  less  so  tl^n  conseription  ; 
.md   good   treatment,  at  all  events,  is  not  a  monev 
matter.      The    nation    spend-,    millions   on    battle- 
ships and  guns,  and   treats  them    very  delicately  ; 
riesh  and  blood  it  wants  on  the  cheap.      Seems  so, 
anvhow,    if   the    National    Service     l.ea-ue    repre- 
sents   the    nation.      Wdien    we    have    to    he!;,    pay 
for   the   Xavy  we  are   told,    tiiat   it   is  our   national 
insurance.      To  all  -ither  forms  of  insurance   men 
contribute  according  to   the   amount   of  tlieir  in- 
surable    property  ;     they     do     now.     in     tact,    so 
contribute    to    the    national     insurance     by    bein^r 
taxca    lor   it    according    to   their   means;  and   our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are   t!;e   men   who.  tor  certain 
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['aVMiLiits,  umkTwritc  portioiir,  cr'  the  risk.  'I'^at, 
It  seems  to  us,  is  liic  fairest  aiui  le.ist  uiuleriiociMlic 
system  yet  invented. 

Prettv    iiearlv    all     tlie    insuraMe    property    we 
possess   is   the    Hesh   an.i  lilooj  th.\'   .'ant  tar   next 


to  nothinn:. 


10.  poi.ici;mi-;n 


T. 


i;  new  policeman  was  fast  stirriiur   inr 


that   dislike   and    mistrust   of  the    police 


o  a   lilaze 
as   such. 


which  smou 


ders  always  among  working  people. 


No  doubt  the    police   are   a   rine   bodv  of 


men. 


tall,   well    fed,  and.    intelligent  ;    hut,    nevertheless, 
there   are    two    ways   of  looking   at    them  :    from 


ihove  and  from  underneath. 


.And  naturally  so,  fr 


)r 


th 


e  police  do   effectively  divide    the   country  into 


two  classes,  an  upper  and  a  lower  -those  above 
them,  whose  servants  they  are,  and  those  beneath 
them,  who  are  under  their  thumb.  Along  the 
dividing  line,  there  they  stand,  taking  their 
orders,  together  with  pay  and  promotion,  from 
the  one  class,  and  executing  them  for  the  most 
[virt  on  the  other,  as  any  police  court  record 
show.       Apart    from    dctinite    crime,    the 
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classes    hav^ 


e    nothing    to    fear    from    th 


andi    are    not    worried    by    them. 
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mtcrtci-c  with  upper-class  way.  of  lirV.      (Motor- 
traps  form  a  pos.iMc  exception  ;    !nit  the  otfencc 
is    very    f]a<rrant,    aiul     even     then     it    is    sekimn 
:i     [H.liccnian     '      callea     up,,,!     to    prosecute    the 
gcnrrv  of  his   own   ncighhoiirhood.)     Unless  the 
police    have     a    thoroughly    good     case,    it     does 
not    do   fur   them    to    proceed    against    those  who 
can  hire  good  lawyers  in  defence,  and  furthermore 
retaliate.      Gentry,   therefore,   are   not   arrested   on 
susjMcion  ;    Init   -•  rking   people    are.       I'he   police 
are    charged    n(        ,   ly    with    the    prevention    and 
detection   of  crime   among  them,  as  among   other 
people,  hut  with  the  enforcement  of  a  wlu)?e   mass 
of  pett\    enactments,  which    are    little    more    than 
social     regulations     hearing     almost     entireiv     on 
working-class  life.      At   the  bidding  of  one  class, 
they  attempt   to   imp.se  a   certain   social  discipline 
on    another.      in    every   direction,    inside    his  own 


-^-man  s    habits 


lu)use  as  well  as  out,  the  workin, 
and  convenience  are  interfered  with,  or  are  Pahlc 
to  he  interfered  with,  or  his  poverty  is  pen:ili/ed, 
by  the  police.  Whether  or  no  he  comes  into 
colhsion  with  them  is  more  a  matter  of  ^r„od 
fortune  than  of  law-;.bidingness,  and  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  does  not  t^nd  himself  in  their  hands  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his   life.      Nor  can   it    very 
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uvll  !)L  otherwise,  since  the  duties  of  the  police 
have  been  made  to  tally  with  u}i[>er  -  class,  as 
np;c).-ed  to  \vorkin<j;-cIass,  ii'itions  of  riuhi:  and 
\v'-ong  ;  so  that  a  working  man  mav  easily  render 
himself  liable  to  arrest  and  all  ^orts  of  [Penalties, 
trom  hard,  lal^  nir  to  the  loss  of  a  day's  work, 
without  in  the  least  doing;  what  is  wroni:  in  his 
own  eyes  or  in  the  opinion  ot  his  neighbours. 
I'or  that  reason  alone,  there  is  hardly  a  man  who 
cannot,  from  the  workinij;-cl;iss  point  of  view, 
bring  up  instances  of  gro.-^s  injustice  on  the  part 
ot  the  police  towards  himself  or  his  friends 
or  relations-  to  say  notiiin.g  of  cases  that  arc 
plainly  unjust  from  any  point  of  view. 

The  new  policeman  cansed  many  such  tales  to 
be  re\i\ed.  l'',vidently  he  meant  to  becf-me  known 
to  ifis  su[xr;or^  as  a  smart  ;uid  zealous  ofricer. 
i'lrst  ot  all,  the  children  began  cr\iiig  out.  '  i)ad,' 
they  came  in  sa\iiig,  '  you  knows  thic  new  poHce- 
man.  .  .  .  Well,  bain'r  us  al!o>ved  to  go  on  the 
|xivement  in  Cross  Street  :  Thic  there  new  bobby's 
turned,  us  off.' 

'  1  s'pose  you  was  kicking  up  a  noise  or  summut,' 
Dave  repb.ed.  '  Vou  makes  buz/,  enough  in  house 
here' 

'  No,  us  wasn't — not  then.      Us  was  looking  in 
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a  shop  win.hnv,  an'  he  told  u^  to  git  along.      He's 

Lily  lircwstcr  tolj  i;s  so.      y„i,  jij^[^  [^^.,.; 

'T/nyw    nice    qmct    girls,'    Mrs     IVrring    re- 
marked. 

Verv   soon    the   working  quarters  of  the  toun 
were   all    agog   over   the   new    policeman.       Cross 
Street,   after    business    hours,    is   something    ,,f   a 
i^nunenade  for  working  people,   wh.ere    thev  stroll 
and    talk  and    nu  .^   each   other,    without   disorder 
and    with(nit    hindering    anyl^ody.      There    is    no- 
where else  for  them  to  g,.  on  rough  nights,  except 
IHiMic-houses.      r>ut  the   new  pr.liceman    seems    to 
have  thought   it    improper   f.r   working   people  to 
use  the  pul.lie   street  lor   inv  (/their  own  purposes. 
He    tried    to    break    up    the    laughinn,    chattering 
groups;   to  turn   them  off  -'-.e  pavement  into  the 
track  of  the   motor-cars.      lie   fell    f-,,ul   of  some 
bluejackets  on  leave,  which  was  reallv  unwise  on  his 
part.       He  played  off  his  game  on    Dave's  cou.in, 
who,  when    lie  claimed   a   right    to    be  there,  was 
very  nearly  run  in.      There  was  talk  of  an  assault 
case  because  a   young   man    teased   a   maiden,  but 
the   maiden   resolutely   refused    to  admit   that   the 
young  man's  attentions  were  unwelc  -me. 

'What  is  it  at  all  .?  '   asked  Dave.      '  What   be 
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ulial  you'ni  doing  ;  it  tlcpciuis  on  who  yoi;  arc, 
an'  wlio's  at  the  luck  o'cc' 

'  I  ni  hanged  it  I'd  move  on  for  any  policeman,' 
saiti  Mrs.  I'crring,  'not  ordinary  times  when  1 
wasn't  tloing  no  harm.' 

'  What's  the  good  of  saying  ort  ? '  replied  Dave. 
'  1  hev'd  run  'ee  in  an'  make  up  a  case  against  'ee  • 
an'  if  you  wasn't  tame  they'd  say  you  was  violent  ; 
an'  if  you  was  to  let  sHp  a  cuss  or  two,  like  thev 
bettermost  people  lands  our  wi'  what  they  calls 
sarcastic,  which   is  only   their  way  o'  cussing,  an' 


I  >r  li.i-. 


a  damn  liad  way — then  \ou'd  he  fiad  \ip 
language  as  well.  An'  W  you  gets  off  an'  hain't 
fined,  you'm  still  tineil  rhe  loss  of  a  d.iv's  work, 
which  the  police  won't  [ny  'ee  for,  if  tliev  lose., 
though  voii'//  have  to  pay  rij^ht  enough  if  thev 
wins.      I  low  'hout  [>oor  ol'  iiuster  .?  ' 

Buster  is  anotiier  relation  of  Dave's,  and  a  iiuiet, 
harmless  fellow.  One  liay,  in  his  own  cotta^^^-,  he 
was  having  a  tViendly  argument  on  politics  with 
a  sailor  brother  who  h;i-pened  to  he  at  home. 
Naturally,  they  stiokc  their  r)wn  language,  atul 
drove  their  [joints  home  n-ith  a  few  swear  words, 
hut  neither  of  them  was  loud  or  abusive,  ami  ro 
one  could  ha\e  heard  tliem  in  the  street  without 
listeinng.      Unhickily,  a  policeman  happened  to  be 
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ill  the  street,  and  he  tliil  listen.  I  le  se.ueJ  lUister's 
wik'  hy  ilelivering  a  summons,  lialeJ  him  het'ore 
fhc  magistrates,  made  the  worst  he  couki  of  the 
cas':,  and  poor  liuster,  f'oi-  usin.:  a  tew  ciis-es  in 
his  own  house,  was  fined  nearly  as  much  as  he  can 
earn  hv  a  week's  work. 

'  1  low  'bout  poor  ol'  iiuster.?'  repeated  Dave, 
whose  indignation  over  the  case  shows  no  signs  ot 
lessening.  '  An'  that's  how  'tis  1  tell  thee  ;  an' 
how  'twill  he,  so  long  as  they  has  the  upper  hanJ 
o'ee.      Navy  officers  swears — you  should  hear  'em, 


here  s   luck.        Hut   d'vou    think   thic   there 


holMU 


\sould  ha'  gone  listening  outsitie  an  officer's  house 
an'  ha'  sumirionsed  he  for  swearing  }  Coui'se  he 
wouliln't!  Hut  they  goes  for  ol'  Huster,  what 
can't  defend  hisselt",  an'  they  tines  he  as  much,  af'ter 
the  i-ate,  as  if  they'd  find  an  officer  twentv  pound. 
' 'Tis  all  right.  I  reckon,  for  the  police  to  keep 
rcasonahle  order  an'  look  af'ter  proper  criminals; 
Init  the  first  thing  a  policeman  ought  to  kiKiW.  in 
my  oj  nion,  is  when  to  let  well  alone.  They 
ca:^'t  he  everywhere  to  once,  an'  there's  tliin-js  thev 
misses,  hut  tlicy  an't  got  !io  necJ  for  to  in\'ent 
rows.  I  was  reading  on  the  paper  t'other  dav  how 
the  Russian  police  gets  up  rows  on  purpose,  an'  the 
paper   spoke    as   if    'twas  a    slianu-f^ul    tinni.^    that 
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only  happened  i,,  Uussia.  J  )„  Vr  think  they  cl„n"l 
never  do  it  here?  For  sure  they  do;  rur'cvery- 
body  knows  it,  'ccpting  those  that  ought  to  know  • 
though  there's  a  lot  of  difference  in  boI,hies.  after 
that.     Some  o'em  jogs  along  quiet. 

'  You  see  if  a  chap   conies  out  of  a  pub  a   hit 
screwed.   .   .   .    irp    go.s    the     hobby    an'     inter- 
feres u-,'  'en,  instead  o'  letting  'en  get  ah.ng  home. 
I  ells    hnn   he'd   better  go   home   quiet,  which  ten 
ro   one   he  would   do  ,f  he  wasn't    twid    so.      Then 
the  chap  gets  angry,  asks   who's   dru„k,  an'  tells 
the    l,obby    to    go    to     hell  ;   an     he    -j^ts    run    ,n 
an'  hned,::II  through  the  bobby  interfering  w,'    en. 
eert.un    policemen   makes    lots  o'   cases   tfiat   w.iy. 
An'    see    how    they    hunts   di>^vn    any    poo,-    devil 
they've  a-gnt  their  knife  into  !       fhev  don't  ^^e  'en 
Half  a  chance.      An'  the  oftener   thev  runs  'tn    in, 
the  cpiicker  they  does  it  again,  till  'ti^-  pretty  nigh 
enough   for   'en    to  walk    up    the  streei.      There's 
plenty  of  bobbies  likes  M,7;-  l^t  of  enjoyment  once 
in    a   way   on    the   quiet,    but    when    us' finds    they 
bottled  up,  us  don't  run  they  in,  tfcet  report  'em', 
■■^n     mightn't   be   belieyed  if    us  did       Some  o'eni 
would   lose  all   they  got,  buttons   an'  pension   an' 
all,  if  people  was  minded   to  be  dishonest  wi'  they, 
an'  make  cases  o'em. 


SIR  Kl\(,    1,,    I,,,,    I  ,,,■  ^^^ 

'Tisthat   making  of  cases.   .   .   .    I've  a-hca.d 
say  that   policemen  don't  get  promotion  on   their 
cases.     Th.t    may    be.      Hut    if   they   has   lots   of 
cases,  an-  proves  em,  whether  by  hard-s^vearing  or 
not.   then    they  gets   theirselves    knovv'd    to   their 
MiIK-riors  as  smart,  active  boI)i,ies,  an"  it's  the  same 
thing   in   the  end.      The  worst  of  bobbies  is  that 
thcv    hangs     together,    an'    if    one    o'em    tells    a 
'funnping  gert  lie,  all   th.  rest  o'em  hacks  'en   ui^ 
Not    !n.t    what    th.y     h.in't    like    cier-vmcn    an' 
doctors,  an- plenty  o'  other   people  in  Jhat  ;   only 
there's  ad-fferencc,  I  reckon,  i„  a  set  o'  men  hang- 
ing together  to  then-  cnvn   ad'.anta-e,  an'  hanging 
together  to  the  disadvantage  of  poor  people  what's 
down  under,  an'  can't  help  theirselves. 

'  Mind  you,  1  don't  say  'tis  alv.avs  the  hobbies' 
f-^^'lf.      A    lot    o'em's  all    ri:;ht    when    vou    knows 
cni.      They  has  to   earn    their   liv.n^r,  .,„•  th,.,  ,,,, 
to  do  what's  expected  o'em.      'Tis  as  police  thev'n. 
''■'^l,    an'     right     down     wicked     liars     sometimes. 
iJarring     being     policemen,    thev'm     mo.tlv     nice 
enough.      But    there's    no    trusting  o'em,    n'ot   the 
best  o'em,  ,f   ^hey  can   get   hold  of  anything   that 
tn-y   thmks,   like,    '11   carry.      There's   jolv,,   thee's 
know,  that'll  sp,.il  a  man,  no  matter  how  ^.o<k1  he 
IS,  an'  being  a  policeman    is  one  o'em.      ft   holds 
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'cm  off,  like,  from  their  rcllo\v-crc;iturcs,  WIkm 
they  do  do  anybody  ;i  kindness,  'tis  mostly  what 
they  ain't  supposed  to  do,  an'  outsiije  their  duty. 
What  liid  those  three  Inhhlcs  say,  that  us  had  a 
drink  wi'  u|.  to  Junction,  when  they  was  going 
home  from  a  case  they'd  winned  in  before  the 
magistrates  to  Kxeter.  -'lis  all  damn'd  rot," 
one  o'em  said,  "an'  us  knows  it,  but  us  got  to 
carry  on,  an'  there  'tis  !  " 

'  An'  !(s  knows  it  too.  That's  why  us  don't 
think  nort  the  worse  of  a  chap  what's  been  t., 
chokey  ;  an'  that's  why  'tis,  you  take  notice,  that 
if  anybody  of  our  sort  calls  in  the  police,  w'er 
ih.ey'tn  right  or  wrong,  'tis  ten  to  one  ihe  neigh- 
bours turns  against  'em. 

Inn  'tis  hnrd  to  ktiow  wh<  '     v,  |,i;i,ne  mo'^t  ; 
'tis  a  big  consani  o'it.    .    .     ' 

Have  thought  for  .t  while  in  deep  [vrpleKity  ; 
tlieii  suddenly  brightened  u^^.  '  Chireni's  the  ones 
to  find  oLir  wliat  bobbies  |,c,'  he  s.iid.  'The  kids 
gets  to  know  w'er  thev  'ni  good  or  bad.  An'  that's 
it,  or  nearabout.  Ynu  lake  ol'  Duster's  case. 
Cussing  is  a  thing  that  everybody  does  more  or 
less  ;  there's  nort  wrong  in  it  ;  'tis  only  a  in  inner 
o'  speaking  ;  but  gentry-people,  they  don't  like  to 
hear  it,    unless   'tis  rhem   doing   it.      So   they  says 
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wc'm  nor  t,,  s\scir  ;  as  if  us  was  naughty  chilcrn 
tor  licing  what  they  grown-ups  cm  do.     Vet  they 
tells  us,  them  that  wants  to  get  into  Parliament, 
that  the  laws  is  made  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
'  Iisn't  so  !     Laws  is  made  hy  them  tint's  got  the 
upper   hand   according   to    their   own    idea^     The 
niajority  swears,  but  the  minority  punishes  'em  for 
it.     An'  so  'tis  in  all  things.     D'you  think,  if  they 
was  tr)  nave  one  o'  they  there  referendum  things, 
to  decide  w'er  chaps  like  ol'  Bi-ster  should  he  fined 
.1  week's  pay  for  letting  slip  a  cuss  or  two— d'you 
think  they'd  win  .=      \\T  the  likes  o'  .,1'  Hustcr  in 
.1  ni.ijnrirv  of  ten  to  .me  against  'em!      An'  (hat's 
''^^'  ^^-'y  "■  '""'^-   ''t  it;  :in'  that's  the  way  us  do 
l''"k  at  it,  ,,!,lv  us  c.int  all  put  it  plain.      The  like. 
"'  ti'.ey  got  ///,/;-  ways  an'  //;tv>  convenience,  an'  us 
nav'e  a-got  our  ways  an'  our  convenience,  which   is 
dirterent  ;  an'    //m-'w    \n    the    minority  ;   but    the 
IH)lice  is  the  means  they've  a-got  for  forcing  their 
ways  an'  their  convenience  on  the  likes  o'  us. 

'That's  what  the  jnlice  is;  an'  so  long  as 
they'm  that,  'twon't  he  no  better;  'cause  although 
the  police  belongs  rightly  to  the  likes  o'  us,  'tis 
l^'Hiiui  to  he  to  the  police's  advantage  fur  to  play 
up  to  the  likes  o'  they.' 
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Wm.N'  n:ivc  h;ul  nvddc  his  discovery  that,  crime 
apart,  tlir  police  arc  the  weapon  with  which  a  com- 
paratively small  class  forces  its  will  on  tlic  mass  of 
the  people,  he  tiid  not  pigeon-hole  th.-  tact  at  the 
hack  ot  his  brain  and  rest  satisfied  therewith.  I'o 
have  done  that  would  have  been  to  act  like  those 
educated  people,  u'ho  imagine  tliey  ha\'e  explained 
a  thing  and  finished  with  it,  when  the\-  have  gi\en 
it  a  name  and  classified  it.  Dave,  on  the  contrary, 
had  ft  :n.l  a  mean.^  of  expressing  shortly  v.hat  h.ad 
been  bubbling  in  his  mind  for  years.  He  i.il'heti 
about  it  ;  he  weigheil  up  a  great  deal  all  over  again 
in  the  liglu  of  it  ;  and  he  raised  a  buz/,  among 
his  mates.  But  there  he  met  v>ith  a  curious  dis- 
ap[iointment.  I  le  thought  at  first  th.at  he  had 
got  hold   of  something  new   to   them,  and   rath.er 

,    .'    he'd 
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'Course  'tis!'  they'd  reply.  'Us  knows  it, 
Jon'  us  :  ' 

'  I  an't  never  heard  thee  say  so.' 

'  That  don'  matter,  do  it,  so  Ic^ig  a^  us  ha\'e 
u-kiujw'd  it  all  along?  Thee't  talking  like  one  o' 
they  rhere  gen'lemen  what  imagines  everything 
they  says  is  summut  new,  that  us  vlon'  kiviw,  an' 
we'rn  expected  to  tike //leir  word  tor  it,  -'lat  'tis 
like  they  says  'tis.' 

One  man — there  were  several  present — one  man 
ditl  attempt  to  arj^ue.  He  was  a  -o-called  indus- 
trial insurance  agent,  commonlv  called  a  peniiy- 
snatcher,  who  makes  his  living  out  at  v.cjrkinrr 
people.  On  at  least  one  worthless  policy,  tn  our 
knowledge,  he  goes  on  collecting  regularly  the 
weekly  premium  pence.  '  Yes,'  he  remarked,  '  hut 
the  police  have  got  to  keep  within  the  law.' 

lie  v/as  answered  hy  the  whole  group  at  once. 
'Have  'em? — Do  'em.- — How  'bout  troina  into 
people's  houses  when  they  hain't  call-d  in  an'  an't 
got  no  warrent  .?— Only  the  people's  too  frightened 
o'em  for  to  kick  'em  out. — Aye,  they'm  hii^h- 
handed  encmgh  when  they  dares  I — An'  thev  in- 
spectors an'  such-like  is  every  hit  so  had  ;  if  they 
can't  'v-t  cases  for  to  earn  the;'-  [iay,  tiien  thev 
makes  "em.' 
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'Anyh..w;  .:aid  the  ag.nt,  '  tlv  police  can't 
sentence  a  nnn.  Ti.ey'vc  got  t.  carry  it  up  h./ore 
the  magistrates.  .   .   .* 

In  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  scoffincr,  1),,.^  u,ok 
np  the  argument,  nhile  the  others  gatV'red  closer 
treating  him  for  the  moment  as  their  spokesman' 
agamst  an  outsider.  '  Well,'  he  hurst  out,  '  what 
;'hout  ,t?  \N-hat  about  magistrates?  Who  he 
-^.  ^'t  all  r  ;W  likes  'em  well  enough,  'cause  ,f 
-er  vou  goes  to  law  vou  has  your  company's 
lawyers  for  to  hack  'ee  up. 

'An'    that's    it.      What    do    magistrates    know 
'''-^'t  the  law  .?      They  knows  wh.,t\entences  rh  .y 
can    give,    an'    how    much    they    can    fine    'ee    an'' 
;';"\  ^^'"^'^    ■'''■      ^^"'    -i-^    clo   'en,    know  ^^.^.t 
'■'^T'""  ^'^  '^'--  -^-'^-l-'-pting  what  they  picks 
;'r-"roI.ce  courts,  which  is  a   pretty  place   hi   to 
'"■'V'"';      '■""-"    ^^1'    ^'-vnn,;h   they  knows 
\  ^'"   ;'">■    ^1-^^--    they    sort    of  pe„plc    asks 
-hen     theyn.     talking     to     Ve.       They'n,     made 
n-g.strates    'cause    they'm    gen'lemen    an'    .ot    . 
'?'    "^  ,P-r--tv,    not    because     they    kno^y:    ort 
^^  -'^    '-V,    n'eet    about    lite.      An'    'tis    perfec'ly 

f'";-^^^:"      '--^^'     -    '-    pretty    wen    in    th 
^=-';  "^  ;he    lawyers   an'    the    police.       You    see 
how  they  bends  down   oyer   tor   to  ask    questions 
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o'  their  clerk,  :in'  how  they  lets  'en  fi;ie  his  sav 
in  everything,  '^'ou  see,  when  they've  a-'-rot  a 
crack  lawyer  before  'eni,  how  iie'll  vag'^^le  his 
fir-ri^i-  at  'em  an'  lay  down  the  law  to  'em,  what 
they  ought  to  do — for  his  side's  benefit,  o'  cour^-e 
-them  sitting  an'  listening  like  a  lot  o'  owls  alon'^ 
a  [KTch.  D'you  think,  if  I  was  a  magistrate  an' 
know'ti  me  busijiess,  that  I'd  let  a  bloomin'  lawyer 
lord  it  over  me  like  that  .^  Not  me!  .An'  i/:ev 
wfjuldn't  nuther,  not  if  they  know'd  the  law  their- 
selves  an'  felt  sure  of  their  footiiur.' 

'  I5ut  lawyers,'  objected  the  agent  with  an  air 
(A  superior  knowledge,  '  lawyers  are  there  to  put 
the  truth  before  the  court.' 

'  No,  they  bain't !  They'm  there  for  to  win  the 
case  they'm  paid  to  w-i  ;  an'  to  hide  the  truth  if 
'tis  needful  for  their  purpose  ;  an'  do  everythin'r 
tliey  jolly  Well  knows  how  for  the  same  [Hirpose 
of  v.iiming.' 

'  D'you  mind,'  said  another  man,  '  when  joev 
\iopa-  an'  two  or  tliree  more  o'em  was  had  up 
for  breaking  ol'  Mr.  Warren's  greenhotise  up  on 
land,  an'  there  >vasn't  nort  against  'em,  'cause 
nobodv  'd  see'^I  it  done,  only  thev  was  know'd 
to  ha'  been  a  v/alk  thic  way:  ...  Do  "ee  mind 
how    tb,c    lawyer    what    was     prosecuting    started 
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s[^iiiniiig  up  a  yarn  about  Mr.  W'urrcii  hcing  a 
wcll-rcspectcd  gen'leman  an'  very  gocxi  to  the 
poor,  an'  how  'twas  a  disgrace  for  Joey  an'  thev 
to  h;i  done  it  ;  an'  how  Jocv's  hiwvcr  v.)t  up  an' 
askal  wiiat  Mr.  Warren  hcin^^  a  wcll-rcspccted 
gen'leman  !;ad  to  do  wi'  w'er  the  prisoners  was 
guilty  or  not,  an'  w'er  'twas  Mr.  Warren  being 
tried,  or  Joev  an'  they  r  Joey  got  off  all  ri'^ht  ; 
but  if  Joey  hadn't  had  a  smarter  lawyer  than 
t'other,  or  hadn't  happened  to  have  the  ninp.jy  by 
him  for  to  hire  a  lawver,  how'd  Joey  ha'  looked 
up  .^     i<:h .? ' 

'  He'd  ha'  got  ten  davs  for  a  sure  thing,'  said 
Dave.  'l^,ut  that's  it.  An'  they  lawyers,  how 
can  a  working  chap  stand  up  to  'em,  wh^ .  isn't 
practiced,  like  they  be,  in  speaking  up  .,n'  explain- 
ing hisselt",  an'  feels  e.Kcited,  like,  an'  all  of  .i  Hitter. 
through  being  there  at  all  .=  Why  thev  cross- 
examines  'ee,  don'  'em,  an'  twistis  'ee  up  in  kr,ots  ? 
Aye,  an'  v.hen  you'm  trying  all  you  knows  for  to 
tell  the  trutii,  they've  a-got  tricks  U,r  makin-r  o'ee 
say  what  you  don't  mean  to,  an'  then  they  seizes 
on  it  against  'ee.  'Tis  trickery,  an'  nort  else; 
trickery  that  tells  m.^st  against  the  likes  o'  us! 
Onlv  tim-  1  see'd  a  working  chap  stand  up  to  'em 
proper    was    when    thic    crack    lawver    was    cross- 
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cxaniiniii-  uV  lejumy  C:i/.cll,  an'  ol'  Tommy 
suddcntly  up  an'  says,  "Look  here,  sir,  vou'm 
tryin^r  for  to  make  mc  tcil  lies.  I  hain't  here  for 
to  teli  iif)  hes,  an'  if  you  goes  on  trying  to  make 
me,  I  shan't  say  no  more.  I  hain't  h"ke  you,  paid 
for  telling  lies.      So  now  you  knows  !  " 

'That  stopped  thic  lawyer's  gas.  "That's 
enough,  Mr.  C,i/.ell,"  he  says.  "  M/V/tr  Ca/.ell," 
mind  you!  He  didn't  want  no  more  of  oI' 
Tommy's  showing  o"en  up.  Ikit  t isn't  every- 
body that's  got  ol'  To:rmy's  way  of  busting 
otF,  an'  'twouldn't  do  for  'em  tf).  The  lawvers 
has  the  advantage,  'cause  'tis  their  trade,  an' 
they'm  trained  to  it.' 

'Hut,  look  here,  Dave,'  said  the  agent,  'every 
man  has  a  chance  given  him  of  saying  what  he's 
got  to  say  for  hisself.' 

'Do  'em.?  They'm  s'posed  to,  p'raps.  Us 
knows  very  well  what  happens.  'Tis  like  telling 
:i  dumb  man  that  vt)u'll  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
what  he's  got  to  say,  an'  you  not  able  to  read  of^' 
the  deaf-an'-dumb  alphabet.  The  bobby  gets  up 
ati'  kisses  the  Testament,  an'  spouts  out  his  yarn 
slick  out  o'  a  notebook  -most  respectful,  your  wor- 
ships. They  hears  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  if  there 
IS  any,  an'  then,  when  everyb.ody 's   tuiiied    against 
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Him,   they  says  to  llic  priMjiicr,  "  \\'l;;it   have   yuu 
got  to  say  r  " 

'"Wdl,    sir,"    he     hegins,    "'twas    hke     this, 
S'f-    •    •    ■    I  !<!iinvs  'twas,  'cause  my  missis.    .   .     " 

'"'I'li.it'll  do!"  they  says.  "Stand  down. 
Wc  haven't  gr)t  time  to  listen  to  all  that.  Six 
shillings  or  fourteen  days.      Next  case." 

'  I  hat's  the  sort  o'  thing  that  happens.  An't 
'ee  ever  heard  it  :  I  have.  An'  all  the  time  the 
poor  devil  was  only  trying  to  out  wi'  the  whole 
truth  o'it,  an'  explain  hisselt"  so  well  as  he  could 
in  his  own  cock-eyed  fashion.  Onlv  he  was  a  hit 
long-winded,  p'raps,  just  because  he  hadn't  heen 
educatetl  up  to  any  better. 

'  An'  that's  the  disadvantage  all  working 
people's  und.er.  They  hain't  trained  up  to 
making  speeches,  an'  they  can't  ati'ord  the  best 
lawyers  to  do  it  for  'eir,,  n'eet  atiy  lawyer  at  all 
very  often.  'Tis  a  disadv'antage  ail  ways,  'cause 
them  that  can  hire  lawyers  has  the  upper  hand 
Irom  the  start,  '("isn't  no  use  to  say  thev  don't. 
'Tis  a  lie.  They  do.  An'  us  knows  it,  w'er 
t'other  people  '11  own  to  it  or  not.  How  el>e  is 
It  that  extra  smart  lawyers  gets  well-know'd,  an' 
can  charge  big  fees,  if  'tisn'r  that  the  people  what 
pays  'em  expects  to  get  an  advanta<>e  out  o'lt.^ 
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'I  don't  say  the  niagistr.itcs  can  hc]p  o'jt 
altogether.  Sonic  o'cni's  nice  'miff  gcn'lenicn,  an' 
tries  to  h'stcn  an'  weigh  it  all  up,  an'  do  their  hcst  ; 
onlv  naiurally  they  leans  towards  their  own  sort 
o'  people,  an'  looks  down  on  the  likes  o'  us.  Ls 
hain't  they,  an'  'tis  a  sure  thing  they  won't  look 
■■(p  to  us.  No  doubt  they  do  know  about  t!ie 
likes  o'  theirselves,  luit  they  don't  know  our  ways 
an'  our  feelings.      How  can  'em  -     So  they  listens 


to  lawvers  an'   clerks  an' 


lobbies.      It    saves   'em 


trouble  ;  that's  partly  why  they  does  it  ;  an'  you'll 
find  that  it  you'm  in  a  position  for  to  save  anybody 
trouble,  an'  can  go  on  tloing  it,  you'm  hound  to 
be  able  to  lead  'em  bv  the  nose  in  the  lontr  run 
liad  magistrates  wants  kn(. eking  on  the  head  for 
the  misery  they  creates  ;  an'  the  best  o'em  is 
led;  an'  the  people  to  sutler  for  it  is  our  sort, 
not  theirs.  I'dse  't>vnuld  ha'  been  altered  lonfj  arro, 
i  hey  says  that  every  man  is  e(]ual  in  the 
eyes  of  the  la.v  ;  an'  tliat  may  well  be;  but  I'm 
hanged  if  they'ni  equal  in  the  hands  of  the  lav/  ! 
I  tell  'ee,  'tis  a  tool,  the  law  is,  for  them  as  got 
money  an'  swank  for  to  use  it.  Us  an't.  But  us 
do  know  it. 

'  Put    that    in    your    pipe    an'    smoke    it,    Mr. 
i^emu-Snatcher  !  ' 


12.  MOM'.Y 


Hav,  I',rr,x-c.  and  Ins  brother  were  chaffing  a 
young  university  man,  who  at  first  listened %o 
;'^^'"^  -'^'^  ^"'  -nusea  tolerance,  hut  afterwards 
became  very  nuich  more  serious. 

'fining  up  to  Lon'on  in  a  motor-car,  he  'ee  ?' 
1  ).ive's  brother  was  saying.  '  Well,  ,f  vou  sees  any 
'>  vour  sort  o'  people  up  there  what's  got  more 
'""ncv  than  they  knows  how  to  spend  as^theygoes 
^i'""g,  vou  tell  'em  Ted  J'ernng  '11  he  r^fj  ,| 
.1  thousand  a  year.'  ' 

'  They  none  ot"  them  think  t!,ey  have  got  more 
tli.ui  they  know  how  to  spemi.' 

'  I  i'fiozi-s  I  an't  ;   nor  never  won't  have.' 

'^  '-ion't  want   no  thousand,'  interrupted  Dave 

'"'"•  .vet    no   capital    to    he    troubled   with.      \.u 

^■^"  tell  'em  Tilhaea  hunderd  a  vear-ave  '   or  a 

P"""^i  '-i  ^veek,  or  even   ten  hoh-somethin<.  to  All 

'>^^^^  on  ,t  you  comes  to  mi.rortune,  so's  you  knows 
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you  won'r  starve,  'cause  'tis  ,111  awful  feclii,-:,  fh;it, 
:m'  I've  a-cxpcriencal  it,  uhid,  vou  ncvJr'  an't' 
have  'ee  ?-somcthing  l)chi,ul  V-e,  like,  sc's  vou  fee! 
you  can  rake  a  clay  off  vvhe,,  ynu  hunt  well  w'our 
worrying,  a,,'  not  spend  all  your  life,  l,ke  us  do 
now,  digging  an  slaving  your  inside  nut,  an'  then 
end  your  life  more  poorer  than  what  you  began. 
Mow'd  vou  like  that  r ' 

'  You  want  the  money  to  fall  into  vour  hands 
week  by  week,  without  the  trouble  of  l,K,kin<r  after 
it  ?  '  ^ 

^_  'N''>,  I  don't.  I  don't  want  money,  not  a  lot 
o'lt.  .\n'  I  an't  said  1  wouldn't  work.  Hut  I 
;i;>  ^^■■^nt  a  foothold,  like,  an'  a  bit  o'  leisurableness 
'^ore  I'm  an  of  man.  That's  why  I  said  a 
hunderd,  'cause  I  knows  what  to  do  wi"  that.' 

^'I'd  like  me  thousand,'  repeated  Ted  J'erring. 
'I've  a-worked  hard  'nutf  in  me  time,  an'  nou  |\1 
i>ke  to  travel  a  bit  an'  see  the  world,  that  thev  tells 
so  n.uch  about.  'Ti.n't  wrong,  is  it,  to  uant  to 
see  the  world  ?  Hut  you  can't  do  it  wi'out  the 
nveis,  an'  'tis  a  sure  thing  vou  can't  do  it  afrer 
you'n;  dead.  You  tell  me  this,  you  that's 
supposed  to  he  educated  an'  knows  all  about 
things:  why  shoukl  you  be  going  up  to  Lon'on 
"1    a   nior^.r,   an'    me   never   be    able    to?      What's 
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the  difference  'tween  you  ;in'  nie  that  you  should 
h.ie  tiiic  privilege  ?  ' 

'  My  friends  asked  itu-  to  go  in  their  car.' 
'  An'  how've  they  got  thcii-  motors,  then  f  ' 
'  Hy  paying  for  them,  I  suppose.' 
'That's    it!       You've    sail!    it.        I  he     main 
difference  between   the  likes  o'  you   an'   the   likes 
o'  us  is,  that  you've  a-got  the  rivets  ;in'  us  m't. 
An'  us  wants  to  know  for  v      •  ' 

•If  you  had  the  money,  you  wouldn't  know 
how  to  spend  it  properly.' 

'Tint  remains  to  he  seen,  as  the  likes  o'  you 
says  ;  which  it  never  won't  he  if  1  never  has  the 
brass.' 

I  here  s  as  ni!:ch  training  tiLjdcd  to  speiui 
money  wl!I,  as  there  is  to  e:irn  it  ;  more,  in  fact  ; 
for  one  wants  a  tradition  hehiiul  one  to  spent! 
money  well.' 

'Tiiat  may  he.  Vmt  'tis  a  sure  thing  you  can't 
hae  thic  trainin^^  wi'out  the  money  to  lie  trained 
on.  besides,  who's  to  say  w'er  1  spent  it  well  or 
not,  so  long  as  I  sp^ent  it  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Us  don't  inquire  how  rich  peMpJc  spends  their 
money,  nor  yet  how  they  gets  it,  not  like  they 
inquires  an'  inspects  into  our  little  consarns  ; 
'cepting  there's  a  report   in  the   ncwsj\-ipe,-s  when 
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they've  l)cen  ni;ikiii^r  extra  special  fouls  o'  their- 
selves.  I  reckon  a  labourer  ui'  twenty  shillings 
a  week  an'  three  or  four  chil'cni  to  rear,  •■■hat  puts 
by  a  shilling  a  week,  is  doing  so  much  as  would 
make  his  fortune  if  he'd  had  a  few  hundirds  to 
start  with.  l'>c  you  trained  in  spending;  money? 
An't  I  heard  you've  got  a  debt  or  two  up  to  your 
school  or  college  or  whatever  'tis  you  calls  it  ? ' 

'Only     a     tew     pounds  —  twenty    or     thirty 
perhaps.' 

'  If    I    was    to  owe    so    niany  shillings    'twould 
worry  mc   no  end,  'cause  I   shouldn't  see  me  way 
clear  to    the    paying  o'it.      An'  when   us  goes  to 
shops  for  to   fetch   what    us  wants,   an'   pays  cash 
for  it,    us  don't  get   lialf  so  well   treated   as   them 
th.:t  says,  "j'ut  it  down  to  my  account  an'  -cml  it 
up,  please  !  "     That's  how  your  sort  learns  to  spend 
money,  I  s'pose,  by  not  paying  it  when  'tis  due.' 
'  But  I  shall  pay  it  all  right  in  the  end.' 
'No  doubt;    'cause   for   your  work,   when  you 
comes  to  do  it,  you  'spects  to  get  a  sight  morc'n 
thic  huiiderd  a  year  that  Dave  here  wants.' 

'  1  should  just  about  tliink  I  do.  See  what  mv 
education  has  cost  !  A  couple  of  thousand  or 
so  !  0:ie  ou;j;ht  to  be  able  to  earn  something  after 
that.      '^our  cdiieation  costs  you  nothing.' 
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'  That's  riyht.     An'  your  two  thousand  pounds 
at  four  or  five  per  cent,  wouki  bring  Ve  in  eighty 
or  a   hunderd  a  year  if  you   didn't  hae  no  other 
atlvantage  hcsiiles  the  money  that's  been  spent  on 
'ce.     An'  you  's|K'cts  a  lot  more'n  that,  don'  'ee  ? 
An"  how  did  you  get  your  education  if  'twasn't 
that  your  father  had  the  rivets  in  the  first  place  ? 
That's  the  point.     'Tis  the  rivets  at  the  bottom 
o'lt.      If  you  an't  got  the  rivets,  you  can't  get  'em, 
'cept  by   hick.      You   never  won't   by  hard   work 
alone.      An'  if  you've    got   'em,   you    can  lord   it 
over  the  likes  o'  us.  an'  make  more  on  to  it  out 
<)■  our  labour.     'Tis  us  keeps  vou  lot  goincr  in  the 
end.' 

•D'you    think,'  said     I  ),ive   with    more   than    a 
little  feeling,  « d'you  think  that  it  1  hid  the  money 
I    couldn't   educate  my   chilVrn   u}^  to  being  like 
they  there  gentry  kids  what  comes  along  Asking 
o'ee  questions,  an'  has  their  tongue  i-i^)  everything 
like   grow'd-.ip    peoMlc.      The  \v<.rds   //:r,    brings 
out  I     Some  ways  they  knows  more  than  I  knows  ; 
aye,  an"  lauirhs  at  'ee  to  your  face  for   not    know- 
ing ;   me,  that's  had  chirerii  an"  rc.irul  'cni  wi"  the 
work  o'  these  here  arms,  to  be   laughed  at  by  kids 
because   their  fathers  have  had    tnc^  money  for   to 
give  'em  educarion  !  ' 


AN  KXPKNSIVi;  l'Kl\  [i.|.;(,i.:        „,,^ 

'  You  coulcin't  educate  your  children  the  same 
•IS   those   children   are   educated,   no   matter   what 
schooling  you  gave  them,  unless  you  provided  the 
same  life  and   interests  out  of  school.     There's  a 
certain  refinement  that  goes  with  education.  ..." 
'Which     you    can't    have    unless    you've    [r(,t 
money  to  pay  for   it  an'  time  to  attend   to  it.      I 
knows  that  ;    an'   I    k,unvs   ]  an't  got  nuther  the 
money  nor  the  time.      I've  a-got  to  drag  mv  kids 
u|\    an'    then    the, 've    got    to   take    their    chance. 
Not  that  they'm  the  worse  for  that,  only  'tisn't  a 
fair  chance  they  gets.      You've  a-got  the  chance  of 
getting  to  the  top.      Their  chance  is  making  the 
best  of  heing  down   u>,der.        /V  hue  things  better 
in   house  if  I  had  tnc  rn..„ev,  an'  soM   niv  missis  if 
her  could  atiord  help,  'stead  of  muddling  through 
four  hands'  work  wi'  two  arms.' 

'Like  a  lady  c<Jine'd  along  to  me  t'other  day,' 
said  'led  IVrring,  'an'  told  nie  what  a  privilege 
'twas  for  to  ha^  e  my  three  healthy  babies,  an'  how 
•lappy  I  ought  to  be,  an'  how  i  was  doin^  n^.y  duty 
to  me  country  ;  an'  I  asked  her  v.h/d  have  to 
(ced  the  little  heller,  when  theN  ^-as  grouj,,^.  „p, 
an'  how  iK-r'd  like  t<,  W-  „„■  mi.sis\..i'  all  the' 
housew(;rk  to  do,  un'  the  cooking,  an'  the  washm.r, 
an'  three  babies  to  feed  an'  wash  for,  an'  never  m! 
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proper  sleep  at  niyhr,  an'  hej'self  tiot  well,  so's  her 
ought  to  he  ill  hed  h.er^elt".  The  hulv  ^eemed  a 
bit  took  ahack.  " 'I'oii  wouldn't  hkc  to  !vj 
without  'em  r  "  her  saitl. 

'"No,"  1  says,  "  you  wouldn't  Hke  to  cut  o;T 
your  k'^  'c:iu-e  you  had  a  pain  in  it,  hut  the  pain 
niii^dit  drive  'ee  mad" 

'"Whv  e^'er  don't  you  get  your  wife  some 
help  r  "   her  savs. 

'I  didn't  tell  her  I  eouldn't  afford  it,  for  fear 
her'd  think  I  was  whining  an'  begging.  iJut  it' 
her'tl  olrered  to  turn  to  an'  help  mv  missis,  even 
by  holding  one  of  the  kids,  then  I  ■ziou/J  ha' 
thought  there  v,as  something  in  v.hat  her  said,  an' 
not  a  mere  matter  o'  form.  "  That's  what  it  means," 
1  told  her,  "tor  working  peuple  to  do  their  duty, 
as  you  calls  it,  to  their  country.  S'pose  they  was 
to  get  sick  o'it  r "      I  ler  didn't  say  no  more. 

'  Nice  'nutf  huh-  her  was  ;  hut  'tisn't  no  use 
chattering  so  long  as  /Z'rv'i'f  got  one  notion  o' 
what's  right,  an'  us  got  aiujther.  The  likes  o' 
they  reckons  justice  on  things  as  they  is,  but  us 
reckons  justice  on  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  says,  "What's  the  law  .^  "  because  the  laws 
was  made  by  the  likes  o'  theirselves,  mostly  in 
their  own  lavour.      Hut  us  says,  "  What  is  it  that's 
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right  ?     What  dnl  the  iaws  ought  to  he  ?"  hccausc 
we  was  all  born  an'  us  hain't  buried.     You  put  it  like 
this,  sir  ;   suppose  you,  being  a  gen'ienian,  had  ten 
thousa,ul   pounds  ;   an'  nie,  being  only   a  working 
nmn,  had  scraped   together  a  hunderd  ;   an'  s'pose 
the  interest  on  money  v.as   four  per  cent.      You'd 
h:ie  tour  hunderd  a  year,  wouldn'  'ee,  an'  I  should 
hae  four  r      \Vhich  is  all  fair  so  far  as  interest  on 
money  goes.      That'd    ne   our  incomes  if  -^v    was 
nort  an'  mo.iey  was  everything.      But  now,  s'pose 
we  lumps   you   an'  me  in  'long  wi'  the   capital  us 
got,  an' reckons  out  the  proper  incomes  us  ought 
to   have  then,  not   as   money-boxes,   but  as   mtn. 
•Twouldn't    be    near    so    much    difference.       You 
might  hae  a  quarter  or  half  as  much   as  me,  but 
'tis  a  sure   thing    you  wouldn't   hae  ten    tmies  us 
much.      I  hain't  saying   there's  all   that  difference 
really,  but  that's  the  two  ways  -f  reckoning  justice 
—theirs   an'  ours.      The> 'm    always   pushing   for 
to  reckon  up  things  the  first  way,  an'  we  says  the 
second  way  is  rig!  t.      An'  so  'tis.      A  man  counts 
JiK^re  than  ort.     T/uy  says,  "  What's  a  man  worth  '  " 
meaning  what's  he  got.      ire  says,  "  What's  a  man 
worth  .^"  me.ming   himself  an'  his   money  together 
T  hey  says,  "  What's  just  between  this  rich  nur,  an' 
that  poor  man  ?  "  on  the  suppostition  that  they'm 
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ti>  stay  as  thuy  lie  one  rich  an'  t'other  [>onr.  I.  ^ 
us  says,  "What's  ju.t  bctwcui  this  man  an'  that 
man:  An'  how  is  it  that  o.nc  o'cm  '.  rich  an' 
t'other  poor  ?  "  They  asks,  what  was  a  man  l)orn 
to?  poverty  or  property?  an'  works  out  justice 
between  'em  accordingly,  liv.t  us  says  that  us  was 
:ill  horn  naked,  wi'  nort  at  all  till  'twas  givx-'d  us. 
1  hat's  the  ditrerence,  dn  there  can't  he  no  agree- 
ment till  they  sees  it.  I  don'  know  w'er  1  explains 
meself  proper.    .    .    .' 

'  I  should  say  that  you  ought  to  write  down 
your  views,  or  else  go  in  tor  politics,  it  you  know 
all  about  it.    .    .    .' 

'  I  can't  write,  not  titty,  an'  I  an't  got  the 
rivets  for  to  go  in  for  politics.  An'  'tisn't  wv 
views;  'tis  our  views,  an'  our  feelin-,  an'  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  though  'tis  only  u,  ,■  that  people's 
beginning  to  see  ir  plainer,  .'besides,  don't  you 
think  that  politics  is  trying  to  alter  things,  really, 
'cause  they  hain't.' 

'But  they're  always  Icgislatiiig  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  poor.' 

'(i'out  wi'  thee  chackle  !  We  wants  nu^.-e 
money,  .ui'  they  gives  us  more  laws.  Tb.ev'm 
always  passii-.g  summut  that  don't  make  things  no 
better,  not   in  the  long   run,  an'  onlv  hampers  the 
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likes  ()'  us.  Rivets  ain't  everything  l)y  a  long 
way  ;  us  knows  that  ;  hut  'tis  precious  little  you 
can  L!;ct  wi'out  them,  an'  less'n  it  used  to  he,  too. 
An'  when  we  asks  for  more  rivets,  they  passes  laws 
how  us  shall  hehave,  so's  our  want  of  rivets  shan't 
show,  an'  how  to  keep  our  health,  so's  us  shall 
work  hetter  to  their  profit.  What  v,-e  wants  is 
proper  pay  ;  the  rivets  to  work  out  our  own  life 
according  to  our  own  idea,  not  theirs.  Hut  they'm 
trying  to  make  it  heaven  on  the  cheap.  'Tisn't 
to  he  done,  1  tell  'ee,  an'  so  they'll  fnid.' 
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to  yourself,  sir,'  he  said,  '  why  'tv.as  \-oii  was  horn 
to  smoke    these  here    expensive    fags,  an'  to   have 
money,  an'  be  sent   to  coilc^^e.  an'  ride  in  motor- 
cars, an"   hae   all   sorts  o'  ad\antages  that   I  can't 
get   for  my    kids,  no    m.-.fter    how    h;irti  I    works? 
Did  'ee  do  ort  to   d-.-^^crve  it  'frrc   \ ou  was  horn  r 
S'pose  you'd  been  mv  motiier's  son.    .    .    .' 
'  But  a  man  can't  help  how  he  was  horn.' 
I  hat  s   it;    .in'  getting   horn    bcin^  a   matter 
of  chance,  that's  why  us  ought  to  have  niurc  e.|ual 
chances  afterwards.      Hut   us  an't.      >'ou   takes   it 
natural  f  )r  the  likes  o'  us  to  cdl  'ee  "  Sir,"  an'  touch 
our  Cips  to  'ec,  an'  run  if  vou  says,  "  1  lurry  up  !  " 
An'  us  takes  it  n.itural   f  )r  to  do  it.      '  I'is  a  small 
thing    that    don't    matter,    you    might    say.       But 
there's  a  meaning  behind   it.      It  means  that  v.e'm 
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dov.ii   uiuIlt,  ;m'    knows   it,  an'   you'ni   up  iiIk.vc, 
;;fi'  an't     ,'j;ot     it     in     mind     to    sliifc     therefrom. 
Althou-h  'tis  the  way  of  the  worki,  'risn't  natural, 
not  really.      By  rights,  out  here  on  a  fishing  Ivach, 
you  ought    to    touch    your    cap   to    us,   an'  call    us 
"  Su- "  ;   only   you   don't,   an'   us  don't  exfvct    nor 
want  It  ;   'cause  we'ni  the  hetter  man  out  here,  an' 
couia   work   you  off    your  legs.      'Tis   you   that's 
ignorant  out  here.      Aye  '    if  you  was  out  working 
'long    wi'    us,    we    shouhl    still    treat    \  >u    like  a 
gen'leman,  when  all  the  time  we  should  have  to  ease 
you  of  half  your  work,  an'  your  life  it -.elf  would  he 
depending  on  our  judgment  an'  streiurtli  ' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  call  me  "  ISir,"  and  all  that. 
I'd  rather  you  didn't.' 

'L's  knows  that.      Us   knows  j^rt   don't  want 
It,  else   you'd   he   like  some  ot   the  rest   o'em,  an' 
say,  "  Beautiful    weather  I       Good-morning!"    so 
s(Jon  as  a  fellow  begins  to  speak  his  nfmd.      We'm 
expected   to  shut  up  when   they've   heard   enough. 
But    there's    some    o'em    looks   liown    their    nose 
when  thev  don't  get  what  they  calls  respecttulness  ; 
an'  even    them   that  don't    u\n!/  it,  misscs  it  when 
they  don't  get  it.      There  isn't  no  getting  out  o'lt  : 
they'm   the   "  gen'leman,"  an'  we'm  "me   man"; 
an'  that's  the  point  th'-y  starts  from.' 
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lo  occasion 
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ourselves 
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•An'  us  knows  it  !      Only  a  fe! 


ow  can  t 
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cause  It  s 


heen    'j[roun 
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since  he  was  a  b;iby,  an',  as  I  says,  he's  got  to  lick 
u])a  living  somehow  off  sonielH)dy's  hoots.      What 
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w;is   it   th-y   used   to   tc:ich    u.   to   SiinJiy   school: 
"  I'o   orJcr   ourselves   lowly   And    reverently  to   nil 
our  better."?      That   was  all    very  well   for   them 
to  teach    us,  what  thought   thelrselves  our   betters. 
Hut  'tis  obsolete.      Wc  wants  to  know  who  is  our 
betters,  an"   why  ;   who   is   it's   more   capable,  like, 
for  doing   the  work   that   has  to   be   .lone,  an'  wh/. 
IS   It's    kinder  acc(.)raing    to    their    means.       //V'w 
gonig  to  have  a  say  now  in  judging  who  is  the  better 
man.      An'   who  is  it  .^      'Tisn't  sim;.lv   him  that  s 
more   lucky,  an'  has   the  chance   of  makin^r   more 
money.        lis  a  genuine  better  m,i;i,  an'  him  we'm 
so  ready  tcj  respect  as  ever  us  was,  when  us  come, 
acrost  'en.      i<or  you  take  notice,  no  man  can  help 
respecting  m    his   heart  a   better  man   than    himself, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  no,  w'er  he'll  allow  he  does 
•T  not.      '  ris  a   funny   thing,  that,  but  'tis   human 
nature,  sure  'nuff. 

'Doji't  um  run  away  with  the  idea  that  us  got 
ill-feeling  towards  the  likes  o'  they,  an'  wishes  'em 
harm,  an'  wants  to  take  away  what  they've  already 
got.  I  don't  wish  nobody  no  h  -m  ;  that'll  come 
to  'em  quick  enough  ;  an'  let  'em  enjcn-  what 
they've  a-got,  I  say.  Hut  all  the  same,  us  can  see 
how  thing,  is.  Lots  o'em's  nice  gen'iefnen  an' 
l.i^lics,  an'  oftentimes  they  means  to  be   kind  when 
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they  liam'r.  15ui  i line's  precious  few  oV-ni  '11  Jo 
ort  lor  'ee  wi'tjia  inakmg  thar  an  excuse  for  to  get 
more  hold  on  'ce.  I  he  laws  they  passes  tor  the 
poor  up  t;.  i'arlianieiit  only  chucks  'ee  into  the 
hands  ot  the  policeman,  an'  'spectors,  an'  lawyers, 
an'  such-like — out  o'  the  fryinnr-[xui  into  the  hre 
— an'  then  they  rises  the  taxes  on  the  little  you 
have  got  tor  to  keep  thic  Icjt  going.  Us  don't 
want  their  kindness  of  that  --ort.  L^s'd  rather 
muddle  on  our  outi  okl  way. 

I  hey  takes  the  upper  hand  o'ce  natural-like, 
wi'out  knowing  they'm  doing  it.  They  takes 
their  own  posiLion  tor  granted.  Some  o'eni  treats 
'ee  like  dogs,  an'  the  best  o'eni  treats  'ee  like 
chil'ern  that  can  hae  a  ha'porth  o'  sweets  so  long 
as  they  does  what  they'm  told.  Better  'fit  they 
kept  the  ring  clear  for  fair  fighting,  man  to  man, 
an'  nc^  untair  a.lvantage.  Hut  the  advantage  over 
'ee  that  they've  got — they  don't  never  giye  away 
none  of  that,  whatever  else  they  gives  'ee.   ,   .   .' 

'Ciive  it  away,  no!'  said  Ted.  'What  they 
gives  a\yay  is  a  hit  o'  what  their  advantage  gets 
'em.  'Tis  like  thic  master-builder  what  I  had  an 
argument  with  t'other  day.  He'ti  had  three  or 
four  o'  his  chajis  digging  sand  in  the  boilintr  hot 
sun  an'  carting  it  up  troni  the  shore,  an'  he  comes 
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alony  his.elf  t,iki.,g  tiic  :iir,  hc.iutiful  an"  cool,  wi' 
I'lOMcy  ip.  his  pnc'.cr  to;-  so  ni.iny  drinks  us  he 
was  mi.uicl.  •' I  I,nvM  Vc  like  to  work  for  vour 
living?"  1  savs  to  Vn  tVicndlv  like. 
'"S"  I  cio,  -ieajv,"  he  savs. 
/"  '  "i^--i\"  I  savs,  -ho-.v'd  'ee  like  to  turn  to 
:tn'  work  like  your  cha[is  tliere  .^  " 

y  \  1^'^^''  '^''^i  f'l^-i'"  vv.iges  for  what  they  does, 
don'  1  ?  "  he  says. 

'  "  .Aye  !  "  I  told  'en.  "  V,,u  pays  'em  what  the 
sort  o'  men  you  wants  cu)  l,e  got  to  work  for  in 
tlii-^  district." 

"'An'  I've  just  give'd  'em  sixpence  for  a 
C()U[ile  o'  quarts  of"  eider,  too,"  he  says. 

'"What!"    I     -ays,    reckoning   o'it    up   in   me 
"'i'ul.      "That  there's  a  profitable  job.      You  gets 
the  sand    for  nort  an'  sells  it  at  a  g,,od   price\ur 
has  the  carting  o'it,  too.      Yc,u  gets'prettv  nigh  so 
nuich  out  o'it  m  one  dav  as  you'll  pay 'all  those 
chaps  in  wages  for  the  whole  week,  an'  then  you 
t,nves   'em   sixpence-worth    o'  cider,   an'   they  says 
what  a  good  master  you  he.      '  Twill  ruin  'ee,  sure' 
lou  ain't  tit  for  to  be  a  master  if  you  slats  your 
hard-earned  profits  about  in  that  way  !  " 

'Not    but    what    'twa.n't    ver-.    d'ecent    o'en    to 
'if.ve  thev  chaps  the  cider,  considern,g,  as  things  ,s, 
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that    !u'  iiLxvln't  to  (i.uc   Jniic  ir,  an'  imhodv  \i  h.i' 


thou 


gnt    a  hit  the  worse  o'cn.      I 


Mit  he  Jidn'r 


.V  e 


away    none    o'  his  advantage  tor   tiiakiiiir   profits 
out  <)'  their  labour.       That's  what    I    means.      .An' 
'twill    hae   to   alter.      'I'is   cisy   to    he   -enerou.   so 
long  as  you  hokis  yourself  in  a   position  to  he  so  ; 
so  long  as  you  gains  uhai  didn't  ought  to  1^  yours, 
according  to  the  work   y.ni  does,  an' then   gives  a 
little  hit  of"  your  profits  awav,  what  soniehody  else 
has  earned   for  'ee.      .An'   you'ni    praised   for  doing 
It.      You  see  hoa-,  if  a  hig  lady  or  gen'ienian  iloes 
the  leastis  little  thing,  opens  an  entertainment,  or 
picks  up  a  kid  in  the  street  an'  gives  it  sixpence  to 
stop  it  squalling— you  see  how  thcy'm  praised  for 
their  kindness  in  doing  o'lt.      Hut   'tis  their  por- 
tion that's  praised,  really.      If  I  was  a  hig  man  an' 
rich,    1    should   only  hae   to  smile  an'   say  "(Toc-d- 
niorning,    how    are    you  .=  "    to    Tom,    Dick,    an' 
Marry,  for  every  one  to  say  what  a   rare  nice  chap 
1   was.      .An'  lots  o'  our  own  sort  upholds   'em  in 
It  ;    I'll  admit  they  do  ;  an'  more  fools  thev  !      Hut 
they  don't  uphold  the  consequences,  an'  often  they 
laughs  or  cussc.  up  their  sleeve.      I  reckon  when 
an  employer  uses  his  labourers  for  to  make  what 
they  calls  an  extra  good  thing  out  o'  a  joh  wi'out 
paying  o'em  anv  more,  1   reckon  'ti-,  'xactlv  on  all 
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fours  wi*  the  workmen  skulking,  that  thcv  tell,  up 
so  much  about.  Thcy'in  hcitig  p;iij  |„,th  <,\in, 
more    than   thL-v'm  cirning  after   the   rate.      (Jnlv 


what's    called    skulkin^r    ni    a    man    is   calle. 
liusiness  in  ,i  master.' 


'I.Mok  here,'  protesteJ  the  young  university 
man,  'you  talk,  hut  what  do  vou  people  do? 
You've  got  the  politiuil  power  m  this  country  if 
you  genuinely  wara  to  alter  things.' 

'Have  us.?  We'm  s'[io>ed  to  hae  it,  I  knov,-. 
lint  d'you  think  all  they  there  politicians,  that  us 
votes  for  to  represent  us,  hain't  all  in  the  swim 
together  tor  to  look  after  their  own  sort  first,  an' 
to  push  their  own  ideas  .=  Course  they  he  1  Us 
ha\'e  a-proved  it.    .    .    .' 

'  Working  people  are  suspicious  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,   and   hard   to   work   with.       7'hey  don't 
hold   together.       I  hey   don't   follow   their   leaders. 
More  often  than  not  they  throw  them  over  at   the 
critical  moment.' 

'oo'd  your  sort  he  suspicious  if  thev'd  been 
used  t.i  being  kept  down — kept  in  their  place,  thev 
calls  it  —  an'  if  they  was  always  having  hop^es 
dangleil  before  'em  what  didn't  come  off.  'Tis 
helhdi  ha.rd  for  them  what  ain't  sure  of  next 
week's   wages   to    hokl    together.      You've    got   to 
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'^ct    what   you   can,  where   you   can,  an'   |,„w   you 

can.      Vou'vc   g,,t    to   <rct    next    week's    wages    if 

y"u    stands    to    lose    next    year's    l,y    taking    'em. 

risn't    the    same    if    >,.„    got    a    yearly    income. 

I  hen    von    can    look    a    Int   ahead.      JJesides,  why 

should   us  take  for  leader  any  hloomin'  chap  wi' 

a  jay.',  what  likes  to  set   hisself  up   f.,r   [,eing    so, 

an'  work  in  wi'  the  likes  o'  they  .^   .    .    .' 

'There's  hardiv  a  successful  v.  nrkint^r  .  d^ss 
organization  that  isn't  kept  totrethcr  l.y  some  one 
not  working-class,  behind  the  scenes  if  „„r  in 
'n.nr.      "i  1,11  can't  orgam/e. 

'(jive   us   the  chance   of  learning   first.      Why 
shouldn't    u.    u^,.    their    hrains.^       'rhey    uses   nur 
'■^';'»"--      I-    I'nn't    all    :.    wh.uku,g    great    trades 
union,  like  gentry  is.   .   .   .' 
'  Rot  I  ' 

'I'^'in'r  Vm'  Vou  o-nnd  rn,.  o'em,  an'  see 
if  you  dnn't  nrfl-nd  all  ./.-m  uuhin  reach  ,.'  his 
ton^.v.  Don"  \  ni  keep  cvrtiin  sorts  o'  soft  jobs 
for  their  own  selves,  an'  nur  trades  u.nons  can't 
hardl\-  make  no  headway  against  'em  ?  \ot  that 
1  approves  o'  the  v.ay  trades  unions  keeps  gooj 
workmen  hack  from  doing  their  liest.' 

'Working-class  politics  are   penny  wise,  pomui 
foolish,  :uid  alv.avs  have  luvn. 
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'That's  so.  That  ii  the  point.  Tis  easy  to 
be  pound  wise  when  you've  got  the  pouiui  fo  lie 
wise  with.  If  you'\e  onlv  got  the  penny  you've 
got  to  ilo  the  best  you  tan  wi'  it,  ui'  he  penny 
wise.  You  can't  lie  poiirui  \-.  I  e  when,  may  he,  It 
takes  'ee  a  week  tor  to  earn  line  pounil,  an'  'tis 
partly  spent  alore  ever  vou  sjjets  it." 

'  It's  not  the  rieli  that  ai  the  worst  grinders 
of  the  poor.   .   .   .* 

'No;    they  eniploys    managers    an'    eompaires 
A\)'   a-a'nts,  an'  a!l   sorts  o'   people   ("or  to  do  tiuir 
dirty  work  for  'em  ;    though  'tis  certainlv  our  own 
sort,  what's  rose  a  hit.  th:  ''-^  down   hardest  on  the 
likes   o'   us.      I'll   cnve   in  to  that.      Thev  .ui't    f^ot 
no     notion    ot    give    rui'    take.      The    propei-    bin- 
people,  they    take^    it    'e.m  .e    they'm    used    to    ir  ; 
by  a    maimer    o'  right,  as   \()u  might  sav.      Tlie\' 
catches  'ee  in  a  net  they'\e  a-hatl  laid  since  old  times, 
liut  they  sort  rliat  :iin'f  no  sort  at  all,  thev'm  greedy 
tor  it.      'I'hey  hooks  'ee,  an'  it  hurts  more.' 
'  Well,  what  (fo  you  want  ."  ' 
'That's  the  trouble.      'Tis  such  a  co'-'ip!:^  ited 
auair  o'it.      l^s  do  know  what   us   wants,  an'    vet 
us   dion't,  it    \<>u    undief-tands.      I 's    can't    exjilain 
our^elws  \oui-  uay,  n'eet   t;ii  kle   've   on    your  o\'>ri 
tiround.' 
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■')    'I'l    US  w.iiK-,  ir  !\uj.' 
.     .  '^'^    of    his   curi,u,s    sv.-ccpin:r    Hashes   of 

"  ;V    '""'    '"    '""^^'    '^"'    ""-    vou-ll 

'"";  '"     '"^^""    ^'^^    -^^vs    of  Utc.      Hut    vou'  ukc 

'"'■^^"/''";/""^^    'x.ctly    what   thcv    wants,    l,„r 

7;;^^--i^':-'-iikcso-youtog..  „, 

^•^   ^^'i;  -  ^vant.  for  to  put  things  ri.ht.      X.^.c 
^vc  mall  depending  o„  each  other.'      ^ 


'  //v; 


said   the    yr)ung   universit 


V  man    shortly 


""■'""■'™'l"-T"i"tofvi„v„;,„;,„ki,H.  ■        '    ■ 

stiHicicnt  couni  of  mankind.' 

n    ''"'"'    'i    '    ''■"''  -'"^^^   ^'-    -"-   answer    as 
""/!"'     ^:^=     ^'^'■^■"S    ■'-)    the    rest    of   then, 
--'^     '-;e  gu.en,  if  thev  had    happened    toh.ue 
read  the  history  of  other  civilizations. 
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A  .Kw  days  after  the  (General  Klect:on  c.f  fa.ur.rv 
1910,1   happened   to   h,   present   while  a  "number 
-^   ;vorkmg  n,en,  s.me  of  them   strongly  partisan 
^inrn,^,.    the    election,    some    of   then,   ^ew.papcr- 
rcaders    and    others    not,    vere    chatting    it    over 
among   themselves.      'Well,'    rennrked    one    ' 'tis 
^  good  job   'tis  over,  I    sav.      'Tvvas  a  lot  of  f\,ss 
aiui  prcxious  httle  to  come  of  it.      We've  -„t  one 
of  'cm    in    hy   a   big   enough    majority   a,ui    fred 
t  other   man   out,  and    nuther  one  of  the  heUers  - 
;iny  better  than  t'other  one.' 

'  I'or  sure  they  bam't  .'  '  was  agreed  to. 
'  If  they'd  only  explain  things^so's  that  a  fellow 
could  get  the  hang  of  it  better  .  .  .'  said  another 
■^'^"'-  '  '^^'t  thev  don't.  Thev  contuses  'ee  a- 
r^"-pose.  Thev  tells  up  lies  one  across  t'other 
and  'tis  which  of  -em  can  tell  the  biggest  uins' 
Ah  !   all   they   sort   wants   is    to   try   and'get   over 
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'cL-  foi-  their  (IV.  11  ciuls.  I'hcy  trcits  'cc  like  inuls, 
aiul  tuols  \VL-  be  tor  tu  listen  to  'em.  IJut  it"  thev 
think  us  ean't  see  through  it,  tiiey'ni  iiuieh 
mistaken.' 

That  conversation  took  place  in  one  of  those 
sout!iern  constituencies  which  were  variously  called 
'  benighted,'  because  thev  tailed  to  support  I'Vec 
'I'ratle  and  the  Budget,  and  'buKv.irks  of  I'jiidish 
common  sense,'  because  thev  did  support  TarifF 
Reform,  mostly  tor  reasons  disavowed  by  the 
responsible  leaders  in  that  polic  .  Benighted  or 
not,  certainly  uneducated  in  the  orilinarv  sense  of 
the  word,  those  men  had  come  to  substantially 
the  same  conc'usion  as  a  uni\-ersitv  professor  of 
political  economy,  Mr.  draham  Wallas,  m  a 
book'  the  interest  ot  which  ha>  bv  no  means 
diminished  during  th.e  three  \ears  since  its  publi- 
cation ;  and  they  were  tackhng  already  a  problem 
v.'hich  shows  signs  ot  torcing  itself  upon  po'idar 
attention — namely,  the  v.orth,  the  practicability 
even,  ot  our  present  system  of  representative 
democracy.  They  were  tackhng  it,  moreover, 
trom  the  right  side — the  uiuier-svie  ;  tor  if  the 
Mouse  i^f  Commons  is  built  up  up  ii  elections, 
and    elections    are,    in    one    v.ord,    bunkum,    then 

'   Ilu:':u.-7  A'j/i/f  in  FJiliif,  by  Grjli,ini  Wallas. 
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the    House    of  Commons    is    like   a   house    built 
upon  s;uid. 

'  At    first   sight;  says    Mr.    Wallas,   '  the   main 
I  co.uroversy  as    to  the    best    form    of  government 

:ippears  to  have  been   finally  settled   in   favour  of 
representative  democracy.'      And  he  goes  on  : 

'  Almost  all  those  who  now  hope  for  a  social 
change  by  which  the  results  of  modern  scientific 
industry  shall  be  more  evenly  distributed,  put 
their  trust  in  the  electoral  activity  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

'  And    yet,  in   the   very   nations   which  have 
most    whole-heartedly   accepted    representative 
democracy,    politicians    and     political    students 
seem    puzzled    and    disappointed    by    their   ex- 
perience   of  it.    .    .    .    As    far    as    an    English 
visitor    can   judge,    no    American    'hinks    with 
satisfaction    of  the  electoral   "machine"  whose 
power  alike   m   Federal,   State,  and   Municipal 
politics  is  still  increasing. 

'In  England  not  only  has  our  experience  of 
representative  democracy  been  much  shorter  than 
that  of  America,  but  our  political  traditions  have 
tended  to  delav  the  full  acceptance  of  the  demo- 
cratic  ,de,i  even   in   the  working  of  democratic 
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institutions.  Vet,  allowinir  for  differences  of 
degree  and  circumstance,  one  finds  in  England 
among  the  most  loyal  democrats,  if  thev  have 
heeti  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  details 
of  electoral  organization,  something  of  the  same 
disappointment  which  has  become  more  articulate 
in  America.  ...  In  my  last  election  1  noticed 
thaf  two  of  my  canvassers,  when  talkino-  over 
the  day's  work,  used  independently  the  phrase. 
"  It  is  a  queer  business."  ' 


And  why.=  Mr.  \\  ah'as  gives  a  short  enou[rh 
answer  in  the  excellent  Synopsis  of  Contents  with 
\vhich  his  bo;)k  is  furnished  :  '  The  empirical  art 
of  politics  consists  largelv  in  the  creation  of 
opinion  by  t!ie  deliberate  exploitation  of  sub- 
conscious non-ratior.al  inference.' 

It  was  that  exploitation  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  working  men  were  aware  ;  that  ex- 
ploitation which  they  resented.  Up  and  down 
country,  among  working  people,  one  hears  similar 
conversations  or  the  echoes  of  them.  Nothinfr 
was  more  noticeable  about  the  last  two  General 
I'dections  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mass 
of  the  electorate  has  become  disillusione;!  as  to 
the    worth  of  the  vote  and    the   rightnt-ss  of  the 
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methods  used   by  one  side  or  th 


It.      More   strikinfT    than    t 


c  other  to  obt, 
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in:ide  to  rouse  political 
non-success  of  those  efforts 


le    treni   ndous    eFirts 


passion  was  the  coninarativi 


1  we  campaigns  \verc 
a    passionate    with    the 


:^,  arises 
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loud    and    fast    rather    rhat 
passion  that,  even  though  it  result  in  braw 
Trom  political  e.irnestness  and  conviction.      ' 
the  good  of  upsetting    vourself  over  an  election  ? 
-said   men  nho  a  fc^v  years  ago  would  have  upset 
themselves  and  everybody  el.e.      Thev  fought  with 
-est,  of  course.      It   was  good,   sport,  a  fine  spree 
And    they   polled   well.      The    party   workers    saw 
to    that,      iju:    although    the    newspapers,    whose 
political  and   financial  interest   it  is  to  exaggerate 
the  wildness  of  elections,  described   the  campaign 
as  one  of  unprecedented  fury,  one's  own   obs.    v^- 
tion    and    n'port.s   fom    onlookers    in    notoriously 
rough  constituencies  all  point  to  the   fact  that  on 
the  whole  the  elections  were  fought  with   unusual 
good  humour  and   tolerance.       l^)litical    language 
in  the  newspapers  far  outstrippeti   political   feeling 
in    the    country.-   In    the  little  town  where   I   an^ 
writing,  a  torchlight  procession  was  organized   to 
welcome  the  Conservative   victor.      Many  Liberals 
turned  out.      <  Why  shouldn't  a  fellow  cheer  him  ?' 
they  said.     '  He's  fought  hard  and  he's  won.'     In 
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other  words,  aii  election  in  which  the  u-hole  future 
and    safety   of    iMighuul    were   siq-'poseJ    to    Ix-    at 
stake    was    treated     like   a    t(H. rliall    match.      At'ter 
the     first    election,     West  -  coLintrvnie.n     were     left 
wonderinnr    whv   no   [-etition    !;ad    been    presented 
against    the    Ivxeter    return.      Hut    they    wei       not 
very    indignant.        They    were    laughing,    because 
the   pot   dareii    not   call   the    kettle    hhick   before   a 
jutlge.      If  the  rules  of  the  ginie  at  l':xcter  admitted 
open  bribery  in  the  streets,  that  was  enou'rh.      "^'ou 
could    take   half  a  sDvereign    tVom   each  side,  and, 
after  that,  vote  which  way  you  like.      Intimidation  : 
Were  not  the  dear  loaf  and  the  German  Xavv  both 
used  for  intimidation  on  a  vast  scale  ?     Working 
men  could  see  through  it,  even  while  they  cheered 
the     scaremongers     on.       And     when,    after    the 
second   election,  a   petition    was    presented    against 
the    K.\crer    return,    everybody    was    much    more 
amu-ed     than     indignant.       'I  hey     looked     upon 
the   trial    as    yet    another    game    kindlv   provided 
by  the   pot   and  the  kettle.      Ihe   good    humour 
of    the     elections    was     very    largely     the     good 
humour     of     a     game,     a     struggle     admittedly 
make-believe  ;    their    tolerance    the    tolerance    of 
disillusionment. 

The  point  's,  not  that  pol'tical  thinkers  and  the 
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disillusionment    should     be    spreading    so    rapidlv 
•imong    the    masses    of"   the    electorate;     that    the 
growing  national  self-conscious;;ess should  be  fa.ten- 
i  ing  upon  electoral  methods,  as  well  as  on  defence, 

unemployment,   degeneration,   and    the    like.       S(i 
good  a  case  was  nude  out  against  the   House  of 
Lords    that    they    started    to    reform    themselves; 
yet    it  cannot    be    said    that    there    has   been    any 
ardent  national  desire  to  restrict  their  veto,  except 
on    the    part    of    those    who    have    some    specific 
advantage  to  gain.       The  Lords  have  not  themselves 
to  thank.      At  least  as  much  as  innate  conservatism 
and  respect  for  a  lord,  the  reason  seems  to   be  a 
mistn.-  of  the  House  of   Commons;     mistrust, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  body   chosen   by  elections,  the 
chicanery  of  ^vhkh   every   man  can'  see,  and   very 
dependent    in    doing    its   work    on    Parliamentary 
tactics  of  which    the    plain    man    reads   and    dis- 
approves ;   in  short,  an  underlying  fear  that,  with 
the    House  of  Commons   as   cook,  constitutional 
change  will  prove  to  be  a  jump  out  of  the  frving- 
pan  into   the  tire.      In   that   .expect,  at  all  events, 
the    disillusionment    has    already    begun    to    take 
efrect  on  practical  politics. 
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And  the  ilisillusionnK'tit,  as  Mr.  (jralKini  W'alhib 
shows  ill  his  stiuiy  of  I luwdu  Mature  in  Politics, 
was  houiul  to  ci.nu  ,  though  lie  tor  one,  apparently, 
liid  not  expect   it  so  qulekly.      I  Ic   [H)ints  out  that 

the  eoilap-e  ot"  the  old  politleal  science,  which  was 
based  on  '  t.'ie  natural  rights  of  man,'  or  mankind's 
♦two  sovereign   masters,  pain   and   pie, ;.ure,' or  '  a 
tew  simple   principles  of  !i  :m:in  nature,'  led   to  a 
reaction  not  yet  at  an  end.     '  i-or  the  moment,  tliere- 
tore,  nearlv  all  stLuients  of  politics  an,/vse  institu- 
tions and  avoid   the  analysis  ol'  man.'       I'!,:  thing 
done   is  considered    aiurt   from   tl;e  doer  of  it,  the 
instiiution    apart    from     the   men    wlio    colle  tivelv 
are  the  institution.      In  eon^equence,  the  elector  l^ 
talked    to    about    his    'sovereign    will'    when    he 
knows  that  hi.  will,  if  he  delinitely  has  one,  is  not 
sovereign.       I'lvery    election   address,    pretty     ,ell 
every   political   speech,  assumes  what  e'earlv   isn't 
so.        New      institutions     framed      on,     and     old 
institutions  patched  up  according  to,  these  assump- 
tions are  found  not  to  work  very  well.      I  .e'nslation 
gives  the  impression  not  of  remedying  things,  hut 
of  tinkering  with    them— hence    the  a}>peal  of   a 
sweeping  change  like  Tariff  Retorm.      'I  he  L,,  ory 
and   practice  of  g(jvernmeiu  plainly   do  not  .'.(rpee. 
Mo!-e  powerful  causes  of  disillusionment,  once  the 
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process  is  start.>i,  (,„cc  the  eyes  of  men  :i,v  tunicnl 
that  way,  couU  hazily  k-  found. 

The  contrast  between  the  theoretical  and  the 
real  is  amazingly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Wallas's 
criticism  of  the  Introduction  by  Mr.  James  Hryce 
to  Professor  Ostrogorski's7/;c'.V;;/,  nam  Constitution  : 

'"In  th     ideal  ^iemocracy,"  says   Mr.  Hryce, 

"everv  Liti/en  is  intelligent,  patriotic,  dis- 
interest.-d.  Mis  sole  s.ish  is  to  disct)ver  the 
right  side  in  each  contested  issue,  and  to  tix  u[  on 
the  best  man  among  competing  candidates.  { 1,^ 
common  sense,  'i  led  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
con:,ti  uti..n  of  h;.  country,  e  lables  him  to  judLre 
wisely  l)etween  the  arguments  submitted  to  him, 
while  his  owi,  zeal  is  sufficient  t  ,  carry  h;m  to 
the  polling-bo(uli 

'A  fe.v  lines  turther  on  Mr.  Ijrvee  refers 
to  "the  democratic  ideal  of  t''j  intelligent  in- 
dependence of  the  Individual  voter,  an  ideal 
far  removed  from  the  actualities  of  any  State." 

'Wiiat  does  Mr.  Kryce  mean  by  "ideal 
democracy"  }  If  J:  mean,  anything, 'it  means 
the  best  n:)rm  ot  democracy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  fa>  :s  of  iuii^ian  nature.  But  one 
feels,  on   reading   the    whole    passage,  that    Mr, 
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Bryce    means     by     those     words     the    kuu\    „f 
democracy    which   might   lu-  po.sihl,.   .t"  human 
nature  was  us  he  himsdf  would  like  it  t.,  he,  and 
as    he    was  taught   at    (h:U,-A    to   think    it 'u^s. 
if  so,    the  passage    is  a   good    instance    of  the 
effect   ot"  our    traditional    course   of    study    in 
politics.      No  doctor  would  now  hc^in  a  medical 
treatise   hy  sayin-r,  "  the   ideal   man\cc,uires  no 
food,  and  is  impervious  to  the  action  oHxictcr.a, 
Inir  this  ideal  is  farrcni,,ved  from  the  actualities 
ofanv  known  population."      No  modern  treatise 
on  ped.:;n,gy  iK'^ins  with  the  statement  that  "the 
ideal    hoy    kn.nv.   thin<;s    without    hein-   rau-ht 
them,  and   his  sole  wish  is  the  advancunent'of 
science,  hut   no  hoys  at    all    like   this  have   ever 
existed." 

'And  v.hat,  in  a  world  uhere  causes  have 
effects  and  etrects  causes,  does  "intelligent 
independence  "  mean  }  ' 


\^Ith  the  ahandonment  of  what  Mr.  Wallas 
calls  the  inrellectuah.t  conception  of  politics,  the 
ide.!  democrat  has  to  make  way  for  the  actual  live 
citi/en  we  know,  with  whom  alone  politics  are 
concerned.  And  when  the  voter  is  examme^i  by 
the   l.g.'it   of  modern   psychology,  he   turns  out   to 
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Ik- .uuthu,;r|„;r„,,  rational  crcMrnrc-ciisintcrcsted 
non-cmnr,on:.l.  .u  ting  always  on  .Mvi.MKvi  np,nin„' 
—whom  our  '•'-•prcscntativccicnKKracv  has  in  ^  ,cw 
1  fis  poht.cil  actions  arc  seen  to  he  tUc  re.ulr  rather 
"^''■''>'tanae)m>tion,th.u,oflogu.      lie  act.  much 

^">  =">pulse  and  on  the  inheriteJ  in.pulscs  wh.ch  go 
I'V  the  name  of  ,„st,nct  ;  and  his  impulses  and 
instincts  are  powerful  .n  action  accord.ni,^  as  thev 
^irc  pnnmivc.  and  have  heen  acqu.red  by  his  race 
far  luck  untsevolutionarv  past.  Thus  it  is  found 
in    electioneering    that    atteciion    for    a    candidate 

will  do  more  than  the  hest  arguments  on  his  hehalf- 
Suspicon   and    fear    can   damage    him    more    than 
.-I    lost   controversy.      The    righting    instinct,    once 
rou.ed,  will   keep   a  party  together   as  nothing  else 
can;   ,t   ,s   the    stronger    half   of   so-cdled    partv 
enthusiasm.      An  emotional  appeal   is  f  >und   to  he 
powerful  and   long-l.i.ting    in    proportion   as  it  ,s 
pure  and  rirst-hand  ;   in  proportion,  that  is  to  sav 
as  It  IS  unmixed  with  other  emotions,  and  is  based 
on  something   the  voter   knows,  feels,  or  observes 
for  himself-.      Hence  the  use  of  local  colour,  so  to 
speak,  m  elections;   of  the  presence  ofthe  candidate 
•n  every  quarter  and   of  driving   home  ar^uiments 
with  local  illustrations.      A  halfpenny  on  b^ead  will 
cause    more    indignation   against    the  Government 
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than  a  Tali  of  niHlioiis  in  the  I'xxird  of"  Trade 
returns.  A  mate  thr. '\vn  out  ot' work  overshadows 
the  whole  pr')Mern  ot"  uneniph .vriicht  ;  hi.,  coni- 
['lai.'its  on  the  ■-pot  ha\'e  an  emotional  dri'vinn;  force 
denied  to  a  leafier  of  the  0[iposition  in  the  '.'\-/iirs. 
The  emotional  effect  of"  a  newspajier  article  is 
powerful  at  the  time  because  it  aims  skilfully  at 
kuulliiiy;  one  sort  of"  emotion,  hut  shf)rt-li\'ed 
because  the  emotion  is  second-hand  and  disappears 
l:ke  a  \mft  of  snK.ke  among  the  realities  of  the 
reader's  workaday  v.orld.  It  is  these  emotions, 
impulses,  and  instincts  that  the  elecrion-au;enr  seeks 
to  manage,  not  yet  scienfificallv  so  much  as  hv 
rides  of  thumb  based  on  experience  an^i  bv  taking 
advantage  of  the  happy  ciiance.  H\-  keepiiu'-  in 
touch  with  t;ie  voters  he  leai'ns  to  steer  a  course 
between  the  amount  ut  repetition  which  impre'-ses 
and  th.e  further  amount  which  onlv  wearies. 

And  even  when  men  do  :.ct  on  inference,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  inference  is  directed 
towards  a  definite  end.  Still  less  does  it  follow 
that  the  inference  is  reasoned,  rational,  lo'rical. 
•  1  he  political  opinions  of  m;j^L  .nen  are  the  result, 
not  of  reascjning  tested  by  experience,  but  of 
uticonscious  or  h.alf-consc'ous  inf'erence  fixed  by 
habit.      It    is    ind.eed    mainly   in    tlie   f)rm;itioii    of 
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tracks  of  thou-ht  that  hahir  shows  its  power  in 
!-lit.c..  .  .  .  Snnic  -ncu  cv.n  seem  to  reverence 
mnst  tho.e  of  their  (.pinions  whose  oriirin  Jus  least 
to  do  w,rh  .lelil)erare  reasonin;;.'  \t  the  hi. 
{Political  (>rg.:M.:aio„  ,  Hk,  th,  j>,,^i^,^  j.,.^,^,.^ 
League  arui  the  I'Vee  Trade  Union^vith  taeir 
P'Hters  and  long  purses,  and  the  political  daily 
IVess,  With  its  contents  hill,  und  headlines,  have  a 
special   province,   it  is   che  production  and  control 

of  irrational  interence-conmvmly  called  '  education 
"[  ^'''^  "'•'--^■-'      The  newspaper  content.- bills,   .is 
'.vir.   Wallas  remarks,  threaten   to  turn  the  streets 
into  a  psychological  laboratory  tor  the  production 
of   irrational   inference.      On  a    hundred  such  biHs 
the   voter  sees   the  word  '  Wastrel  '  or   'Socialist' 
applied    to    a    party.      '  If   he    reflected,  he   would 
know   that   only   one   perscn,   has  once   decided    to 
use    the   word,   but  he   does    not    reriect,   and    the 
ettect  on  h,m  is  the  same  as  if  a  hundred   persons 
had   used   it  independently  of  each   other.'      Hy  a 
contents-!>ill,  clever  to  atimiration,  the  y),//7v  A/,,// 
coi-rived  to  suggest  that  Mr.  .Is.juith  was'nor  to 
be  trusted.      One  dav,  after  a  Cabinet  Council,  the 
Prime     Minister    went     to    the    Apollo    Theatre. 
Next  mo.-ning  the  country  saw,  not  a  h.ird-worked 
Minister    reu-eating    himself    witM     M.     IVIisMer's 
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humour,    but    everywhere,    in    large    reJ    letters  : 
Mr.    Asuuiri 


H       Al' 


r  H  i. 


I'oi.i.ii.s.  Subconscious, 
very  irrational  inferer.ces  :  Mr.  Asquith  playing 
the  fool,  Mr.  Asijuith  a  tool ! 

It  is  truiJcss  to  say  that  men  ought  not  to  act 
politically  from  such  mixed  motives.  They  must, 
being  men.  The  different  motives  cannot  so 
much  as  be  accurately  distinguished  from  each 
other,  .ind  in  every  individual  the  mixture  varies. 

'The  mifid  of  a  man  is  like  a  harp,  all  of 
whose  strings  throb  together  ;  so  that  emotion, 
impulse,  inference,  and  the  special  kind  of  in- 
ference called  reasoning,  are  often  simultaneous 
and  intermingled  aspects  of  a  single  mental 
experience. 

'  This  is  especially  true  in  moments  of  action 

and    excitement \nd    when    our    thought 

clearly  belongs  to  the  type  of  inference  it  is 
often  hard  to  say  whether  its  steps  are  controlled 
by  so  definite  a  purpose  of  discovering  truth  that 
we  are  entitled  to  call  it  re.isoning.' 

luirthermore,  exact  rea^^oniiig  requires  exact  con^.- 
pai.son,  and  the  material  of  political  reasoning, 
unlike  the  material  of  the  scieiices,  is  not  concrete 
and    sensibly   comparable,   or  abstract  but  cacti v 
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comparaole  ;  for    politics    must    deal    with    living 
men,  each  as  a  ^.'mk,  and  no  two  men  arc  wlioljy 
alike,    nor    can    they    be    depended    upon    to    act 
similarly  under  similar  circumsfnces.     '  Man   has 
therefore  to  create  entities  that  shall  he  the  material 
of  his  reasoning,  just  as  he  creates  entities  to  he  the 
objects  of  his  emoticnis    and    the    stimulus   of  his 
inferences.'     And  it   is  the  peculiarity  of  political 
entities  that  they  seldom  mean  the  same  thing  to 
any  two  men,  and  that  thev  are  capable  of  great 
modihcation.     To  one  man  '  luigland  '  is  prin;arily 
the  home  that  he  loves,  to  another  the  nation  with 
a  great  history,  to  another  a  little  island  with  a  big 
Kmpire.      «  Liberty  '  for  one  is  freedom  to  vote  as 
he   likes  ;  for  another,  freedom  to  sell    his  labour 
unhindered  ;   for  another,  the  privilege  of  getting 
drunk  without  being  punished.     To  some,  '  Con- 
servatism '   means   conservation,  but    it   has   lately 
been  so  modified  that  it  mea,is  for  the  majority  a 
radical    change    in    the    financial    system    of    the 
country.      Tariff  Reform,  Home  Rule,  Socialism, 
are    entities    that    have    inspired    enthusiasm    and 
enmity,  and  have  given  rise  to  endless  arguments. 
'1  et  ask  the  average  voter  who  is  holdinrj  forth  on 
those   subjects   exactly    what    he    means    by    them. 
More   often    than     not    he    cannot    say.      Staunch 
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Conservatives  will  agree  to  quite  c  wnpretu'  isive 
schemes  of  Home  Rule,  and  will  i.^ake  tf-  most 
sweeping  socialistic  proposals,  prr)viaed  i  lome 
Rule'  and  'Socialism'  are  not  mentioned.  They 
are  fears  and  hopes,  bogeys  and  will.  )'-the-wisp, 
c!itities  almost  empty,  yet  possessed  of  immen  e 
power. 

It     IS    in     the    creation     and     modification     of 
political   entities,  no    less   thin    m    the    .iroducti^-n 
of   irrational    inference,   and   in    ihe    rousing    and 
management    of   impulses,    that    the   exploiter    of 
the  electorate  finds  his  opp  )rtunity.     S  .  well  has 
opportunity    been    used    that   the   art   of  practical 
politics    has   grown    to    resemble    very    nearly    the 
mod.rn   art   of  advertisement.      '  He  fore    my    first 
election,'   reniarks   Mr.    Wallas,  '  my  most   experi- 
enced   political    friend    said    to    me,    "  Reniemlier, 
you  are  undertaking  a  six  weeks'  advertising  cam- 
paign." '     And   in  advertisement   it  is  notoriously 
money  that  tells  ;   unscrupulousness  combined  with 
the    brains    money    can    buy.      Is    it    to    be   so    in 
politics.?      For    if   it    is,    t'len    representati\e    de- 
mocracy must  ahiKjst  certainly  come  to  a  bad  end. 
Mr.  Vv'aiLis  has  somewhat  chilly  hopes  to  offer. 
He  contemplates,  apparently,  an  increased  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  non-elected  higher  e'ivii  Service. 
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which    will,   he    th„>ks,    deal    u'ith    pn,I,lcn,s    and 
collections  of  facts,  too  complex  ror  the  electorate 
after  the   method   of  the   mathematical  biologists' 
already    .  ,ed     by    Ro^al     Commissions,    ,n    lilue 
Books,    and    for    large     Inismess    calculatinns-the 
method    of    intersecting    curves;     and    uijl    then 
h.md  or.    the   simplified    results  to  politicians  for 
suhm:ss.on   to  the  electorate.      He   notes,  too    the 
uicreasing  self-consciousness,  or  scif-au-ar.ness,  of 
people. 

'In  so  far  :;s  this  change  extends,  the  poli- 
tician may  Cnd  in  the  future  that  an  increasing 
proprrt.on  of  his  constituents  half-consciously 
"see  through-  the  cruder  arts  of  emotional 
exploitation. 

'Ku^  [he    aysj  such  an  unconscious  or  half- 
conscious  extension    of  self-knowledtre   is   not 
l.kely  of  itself  to    keep  pace    with    the    parallel 
development  of  the  political  art  of  controlling 
impulse.      Th.  tendency,  if  it  is  to  be  ei^ectivc^ 
must  be  strengthened  bv  the  deliberate  adoption 
and  inculcation   of  ne  v   moral  and   intellectual 
conceptions-new  ideal  entities  [like  "Science"] 
to  which   our  affections  and  desires  may  attach 
themselves.' 
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New    ideal     entities    may    dp    niav    not    he    in 
process  of  creation.      At  all   events,  their  growth 
will    he   slow.      iMeanwhile   a    ciisillusionment    un- 
douhtedly  has  come  about  and  is  spreading  (|uieker 
than    Mr.    Wallas  anticipaicd,    though    as    vet  its 
outward    effect    on    politics    is    not    fuUv    evident. 
But   if'  that  were  all,  it   might  he  said  that  on   the 
whole  our  representative  tlemocracy  does  not  show 
a  tend'-ncy  towards  improvement;  that   the  good 
signs  do  not  halance  the  had.      Is  it  all  :     During 
recent  General  Elections,  it  has  seemed   that   other 
and    more    immediately    hopeful    forces    were    at 
work  among  the  working-class  electorate.     Of  the 
following  conclusions,  the  main  par    of  those  deal- 
ing with  the  last  two  General  Elections  were  drawn 
from  ;>,  constituency  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
Its  electorate  is  fairly  mixed.      Not  highly  educated- 
it  comes  into  contact  a  good  deal  with  the  outside 
world.      In    politics   '.t   is   decidedly   Conservative, 
but    in    temper    rather    independent    and    radical. 
Every  conclusion,   however,   has  heeti   checked  as 
car^fLilly  as  possible  h\  what  I  could  see  and    hear 
of  other  constituencies  —their  real  state  of  mind, 
not  merely  that  which  political  workers  see.      Con- 
stituencies   do     not    ap[^ear     to    differ    much    in 
essentials,  u.iicss  one  class  .s  specially  predominant. 
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>Hcm  or  to  t,-v  ana  hcnctk  then  in  an  vvav  (uM^ss 
one   k-ars    constantly  in    min.l    its   cause,  a  ul   the 
good    qualities   with    which    it    co-exists\  has   also 
its    useful    side.      It    is    a    power/ul    ally    of  self- 
knowledge  against  political  e.vploitat.on.  '  Amongst 
themselves,  probably,  working  p^eo^Je  have  aluavs 
been  suspicion,  of  politicians  ;   and  never   more  so 
than    to-day,    when    they    re-  I    with    ieers    of  the 
s:i!ar,es   paid    to   Mi.nsters  ;    when    thev    have   M-en 
so    many   political   promises   brr.ken,   and    have  so 
often    been    fobbed    off  with    what    ,s   supposed   to 
l^''   g<-Hl    tor  them,  instead   of  what   thev  wanted 
I'.irl.amentarv  tactics,  of  u.hich   thev    now  read   so 
much,    but    which    thev    neither    understand    nor 
approve  of,  comirm  their  suspicions. 

The  cheap  political  Press  is  beconnng  an  oMect 
of  stronger  and  resentA.l  suspicion.  (Some  r  ^  the 
'"ore  violen  'y  partisan  ne.vspapers  owe  their  cir- 
cularu)n  mainlv,  of  course,  to  the  vi^M.ur  of  rheir 
racing  cdunms,  in  which  the  reader  is  ex■hnr^ed 
o.ie  day  to  back  a  certain  horse,  and  next  dav 
must  buv  tlu  paper  again  to  see  how  and  why 
another  horse  won-and  so  o..)  Its  irrespon'- 
sibihty     for     anyfing     except     vote  -  catchmg     is 
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defeating    itsdt.      TiiL-      t-ni -cducircd    clerks    of 
the  si)I)i!rli:in   niilw.iy  train,  the   tradcsniaii   hurry- 
ing   cImwh -street     to    see    it'   tlic    papers    are    in, 
place    nuire    reliance    on    its    statements    than    do 
workmen  ;    tor    working   people,    who    live    much 
in    the   past   and   let   the   future   take  care  of  itself, 
have   longish    memories.      In    the  end,  it  does   not 
do  to  tell  them  one   thing  one  day  and  the  reverse 
next    week.      Among   some   of  the    vouiiL^er    men 
here   it   was  one  of   the  jokes  of  recent   eKvtions 
to   get    hold    of    rival    haltpenny  journals   and    to 
compare  their  headlines  ;    ami   the  verdict  usually 
was  :  '  'I'liey're  .ill  of  "em  liars  together.     'I'hev  only 
does    ii   to   di-ceive   the   lik^.s   of  us.      Thev   ouidit 
to    he    muzzled    or     put    a    stop     to,    I    reckon." 
Children    huvled    our    a   song,  one    Imc    of  which 
ran:    '  .'  doi.  t  cai  e   what   the   papers   say  1  '      Not 
that    the    poHtical    I'rc.-^s    was    wholly    disheiieved. 
Y<Hj   Ijclievcd    it  when    you    wanted   to,  aiid  culled 
from  it  support  f  )r  arguments  (lickcd  up  elsewhere. 
But  even    that  denotes  an  important  limitation  of 
influe;icc.      !t  must  he  rernemi;eixd  that   the    Press 
tioes  not  i-epreseiu   the  working  mm,  or   voice   /;/,c 
views.       The    contro\ersies     hetween     vhe     narty 
journals     ire     other     people's     ipiar  els,    that     he 
watches.        !n     -he    struggle    his    position    is    n  jt 
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that  of  ti,r|uc,-,  hut  ..f  ivfcTcc.  As  such,  he  sees 
the  fnul  nlay,  and  more  and  more  h-:  coiulenms 
the  [ill vers. 

I'or  the  workiiicr  man  hkes  fair  play.      Possessec] 
of  small  political   foresight,  heinir  a  critical    rather 
rii.ni  a  constructive  politician,  fair  plav  is  his  chie. 
standard    of  judgment.      In    the    guise    of   '  1-air 
Irade,'  the    I'ariff  Reform    policy   most  attracted 
h.m.       I-here    was    no   great    desire    to  take  away 
from    the   rich   m  ui   even    ill-gotten  wealth.      '  Us 
^lon't    want    what    th. ;■   got  ;    'tis    their..       What 
ought  to  l;e  put  an  end  to  is  the   unfair  advantage 
they  got    over    us    in    the   getting    of  ,t,'    was   the 
view   most   commonly  expressed.      As  a   piece  of 
unfairness,  the  Plural  Vote  made  one  side  indi.mant 
^m.\  the  other   uncomfortable.      It   is  irrelevant   to 
tell  working  ,nen  that  the  plural  voter  has  property, 
and    therefore    a    greater    stake    in    the    country's 
welhu-e.      They   know  too    well,   if  they   think    at 
all    on  the  subject,  that   incomparal^ly  the  greatest 
.take  a  man   can    have   in   the  country  is   his  own 
life  and  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself  and   his 
ramily.      l-rom  the    w^^rkman/s  standpoint,  a   man 
with  a  wife  and  clnldren   to  support   deserves   two 
vote,  as  much  as,  if  not   niure  titan,  a  man    with 
property  in  two  divi;ions. 
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So  fir  as  oiic  could  sec,  Imth  pnrtics  over- 
estimated the  selfishness  and  underestimated  the 
intelligence  of  tlie  working-class  electorate.  The 
appeal  u.is  pirJud  ton  low.  1  he  cries  of  dearer 
heer  and  hloatfd  ai-ni,unent.>  were  liotli  nie!  verv 
trequeiitiv  hv  th,  xinple  decl.iration  ;  '  It  the 
C(unitr\'s  got  to  have  l)><\u/n(jug/i/.<,  we're  ready 
to  yay  our  share  ;  oidv  let  theni  as  got  more 
thai,  us  p.iy  theirs.'  'i"he  lirewing  and  tobacco 
eonihincs  did  Ini.  harm  their  own  side  in  raising 
their   prices   hy   more   th.ui    the  additional    duties. 

Working  men  s;iw  what  was  going  on  this  time 

saw  how  helpless  the  consumer  was  in  the  hands 
ot  those  trades  which  deal  in  dufialile  commodities; 
and  tlie  argume;:t  tliat  Protection  would  encourage 
trusts  gaineil  ground  .iccordingly. 

It  is  tof)  much  assumed  th.it  the  working  man 
cannot  grasp  political  problems,  when  what  he 
cannot  understand  is  tiie  language  in  which  thev 
are  stated  ;  or  elsj  th  a  he  has  not  gras;  ed  them  be- 
cause he  cannot  m.ike  himself  understooil.  (iranted 
he  is  not  \'ery  logical  (i\ir.  Wallas  shows  how 
fillible  a  <:uide  logic  is  in  politics),  and  that  he 
lioes  not  correlate  his  tiifierent  argi-ments  and 
o[iinions  ;  so  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  holding 
opposite  opinions  on   the  same    subject  ;    granted 
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He  is  ,,pr  tr,  k.  rp  his  non-political  views  on  life 
-iiul  his  political  opinions  at  dccrion-timc  in  watei  - 
tight   compartments  — the    keenest    working-man 
Conservative   I   know  is  extremely  radical  when  it 
does  nut   occur  t..   him  that  he  is  talkui-  politics, 
-Mul    the   most  enthusiastic   Radical   is  in   tempera- 
ment exces^ivelv  conservative  ;— granted  he  hold, 
fast  to  some  big  misconceptions  (and  is  encouraged 
to  do  M.   hv  tho.c  who  know  better  themselves)  ; 
that    he    stiP    thinks   Socialism    means    simply   thJ 
cipi.il    and    turci!>le  distribiiticn  of  mmiev,  that   he 
contuses    wealth    and    om,,    in    i   uav   very   natural 
to    the    weekly   wage-earner,    and    t'lat    he    cann<,t 
distinguish    tor    l.M,g    at     a    tin,e    the    difference 
between    the    circulation    of   mouev   and    the    pro- 
ductive   use    (,f   it  ;     .ranted,    further,    that    some 
working    men    do    not    trouble    their    heads  ab,,ut 
politics    or    vote    as    fnvoiously    as    the    educated 
man  who  is  (■or..ervative  s(,lely  because   his   father 
was  ;   and  also  that  bribery  and  intimidation,  some- 
times direct,  more  often   ingeniously   indirect,  are 
pracMsed  extensively-it    vet  seems   that   workin^r 

men  m  general  ueigh  up  the  tacts  at  their  disp.s:d 
at  least  as  fairly  us  anv  other  class.  Thev  are 
anxious  to  he  fair.  Thcv  fi,.d  u  good  sport  to 
listen    to    both   sides.      They    do    not    treat    views 
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opposed  to  t(K  s  ;is  imni(ii-al.  It  not  loj^ical  or 
politically  tar-sccing,  they  arc  sb.rcwil,  and  sus- 
picious of  plausible  woi-Lis.  I  lavin^jj  teucr  political 
entities  with  which  to  hairke  reality,  tiiev  argue 
more  directly  from  exjicrience.  If  the\'  want 
something,  thev  say  so,  without  pretendinir  that 
It  IS  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  nation.  The 
trouble  is  that  as  the  polling -day  approaches 
they  so  often  forsake  their  better  opinions  ar.d 
substitute  for  them  the  rattle-box  provided  by  a 
party  organization. 

The  importance  of  working-class  fairness  in 
weighing  up  facts  lies  in  this  :  that  the  bodv  ot 
facts,  genuine  or  spurious,  accessible  to  them  has 
so  enormously  increased  of  late  ;  and  they 
undoubtedly  tend  to  examine  the  sources  of  their 
information  more  critically.  \\h<\  betore  the 
last  two  elections,  ever  heard  Board  of  Trade 
returns  l)andied  about  among  workincr  men  ? 
Was  there  ever,  in  southern  h'ngland,  at  anv 
rate,  such  an  amount  of  keen  and  comparatively 
dispassionate  argument  r 

Though  near  the  time  of  polling  the  elections 
were  ton^ht  on  funk — funk  of  the  (jermans,  funk 
ot  the  dukes,  tunk  of  Socialism,  anv  sort  of  funk 
that   could    be    beaten    up — the    libcal    contrcjversv 
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provuiea  a  p:ii-ticu!ar!y  :;ood  arguing  ground  tiurlng 
the  carluT  stages  of  the  campaign.-,  ;    for  tra.lc  and 
figures  do  not  of  themselves  give  rise  to  hot  feel- 
ing.     And  the  ground  was  well  used.      .\t  pujitical 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  anxnuit  and 
ability  of  the  heckling,  as  distinct   from  disorder, 
was  noteworthy.      The  arguments  I  heard  anion <r 
working  men  were  in  many  cases  superior  both  in 
cogency  and  force  to  the  speeches  one  could  listen 
to  at  meetings.      'Ihey   backed   their  reasons  with 
experience.      Among  men  somewhat  more  educated 
(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  again)  the  talk 
was  so  often  nothing  hut  second-hand   newspaper 
matter  haJ.ly  reproduced. 

Mr.  (Graham    Wallas  does  not,  as   a   factor  in 
modern  electioneering,  attach  much  importance  to 
the  distinctive  psychology  of  the  crowd,  in  which 
every    impulse   is   greatly    intensified    by    physical 
contact.      But   whenever   one  watches   an   electicn 
carefully,  it  is   possible   to  discern,  shortly  before 
the  polling,  what  men  of  science  would  call  a  critical 
point— a  critical   day,  on  which  political  argument 
gives  way   to  election   fevei',  inference  to  impulse. 
The  psychology  of  the  electorate  changes  from  that 
of  a  collection  of  indiv^luais  to   a   psychology,  if 
nut  of  the  crowd,  at  ail  eve;.ts  of  public  e.xcitement. 
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strongly  on  one  side  is  led  into  voting  tor  the  ether 
side  on   impulse  ;   and   the  suj^erior  ability  of  the 
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as   between    party   ami    party,   is  soniewh.t    hesidc 
the  point  ;   lor  it"  the  electorate  as  a  whole  is  in  any 
case   to   !)e  exploited,  its  precise  composition    is  of 
secondary  importance.     x\or  can  a  greater  strin- 
gency of  the  laws  against  lirilvry  and  corruptioii, 
though    possibly    useful,    do    much    to    check    the' 
wholesale  exploitation  of    mind   by   methods  that 
legislation  can  hardly  touch.      Mr.  Wallas  observes 
that    elections    and   jury-trials    have    undergone   a 
like    mo.litication.       Whereas    at    first    thev    were 
designed     merely     to     register     opinions     alrcidy 
formed,  they  now  aim  at  the  formation  of  opinion 
under  favourable  conditions,  as  well   as     its  sub- 
sequent registration.      But  though   the  conditions 
under  which  electoral  opinion  is  formed  are  most 
imperfect,  practical  politicians  can!i,.t,  he  says  very 
truly,    '  be  expected    to  stop   in    the   middle  of  a 
campaign     merely     because     thev     ha\-e     an     un- 
con-.fortahle   feeling   that    the    rules   of   th,e   game 
require  re-stating  and  possibly  re-casting.' 

Nevertheless,  could  not  the  experiment  be 
tried,  preferably  in  a  see-saw  constituency,  of  an 
equalized,  or  fair-play,  election  in  which  every 
effort  should  bv  made  to  to:,u  and  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  electors  under  the  best  conditions 
l^ossible,    instead     of;    as     at     present,    the    worst 
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c-oiul!ti(Mis  Icjal  r     'i'hc  tu\j  candiJatcs  would  ticcd 

to    he    not    only    u;«)od     trends    p.-rsonally they 

usualh'  arc,  of  course — Init  sincerclv  tieterniiiicd  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  fairly,  and  to  make  their 
local    organizations    do    the    same.       In    the    first 
place,   they    would    agree    either    to    forgo   or    to 
equalize  the  adventitious  vote-catching  advanta^:res 
possessed   hy  either  side.      They  would  spend   the 
same,  hold  the  same  number  of  meetings,  and  share 
moror-cars.      One  or   more   referees,  non-partisan 
and  trusted  by  both  parties,  might  be  appointed  to 
decide  di-puted  matters.       They  would  also  decide, 
tor  instance,  whether  or  no  a  poster  was  too   mis- 
leatiing  for  use,  and  wouLl  forbid   the  circulation 
of    leaflets   co..t:;;ning    obvious    misstatements    of 
fact.      At  j(-'.nt   preliminary   meetinir^  (if  most  of 
their  meetings  were    not    held   in    common)    both 
candidates  would  state  tlie  rules  of  the  contest  and 
try  to  stimulate  interest  in  it  ;   would  impress  upon 
the    political    workers   their   desire   that    the    rules 
should  be  kept  with  goodwill,  and  their  disapp,-(;val 
of  any  underhand   work   for  eith.er   party.      As  far 
as  possible  the  parti-an  clergy  of  all  denominations 
would  be  induced  to  use  their  ipiHuence  on   behalf 
ot   fiir  play.      Newspapers  could   not   be   kept  out 
ot   the  constituency,  but   their   irrational   influence 
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might  Ik-  minimized.  lUp  fro,,,  rhc  I,ig  cenlral 
politic:il  org.mizations  wouKi  !ic  dcclinel  The 
candidates  and  their  ^^•orke^s  would  themselves 
undertake  to  exphiin  their  vieus  to  the  electors. 
'Make  up  your  mind,  and  vote  which  way 
you  think!'  would  be  the  e!ecfon-crv  of  both 
sides. 

An  experiment  on  those  lines,  carried  out  with 
tact  and  good-hum...,  e:nphasis  being  laid  through- 
out on   the  idea  of  fair  play,  need   not   necessarily 
prove  a  failure,  especially   if  the  sporting  instinct 
of  the  constituency,  and  its  pride  in  being  chosen, 
could    be   fully    roused~if,    in    schoolboy   phrase,' 
it   were  put  upon  its  honour.      Still  less  need   the' 
contest    be    dull.      On    the    contrarv,  it   would    be 
interesting  both    to  take  part    in    and    to    watch  ; 
and,  in    so    fir    as    it    proved   successful,  it    would 
atford  valuable  data  as  to   the   people's  capacit^•  to 
be    reasoned    with,    to^vether    with    manv    practical 
hints   towards   the    improvement   of  our  electoral 
svstem.      Although  outside  the  lines  of  party  action, 
the    experiment  would    yet    be   worth    the' parties- 
while   to  trv,   for   the   sake   of  that  representati^  e 
democracy  on  which   their  own  existence  depends. 
One   thing  is  certain  :    the  people  are  capable  of 
votmg  hir  more  reasonably  tlun    ihey   are  allowed 
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to  do  ;  and  in  proportion  as  tkc  |'.arty  leader^  are 
patriotic  and  sincere,  and  convinced  of  the  ri;rht- 
ness  of  tlieir  j^nnciides,  so  they  v/ill  welcome "iiny 
device  to  give  efiect  to,  and  increase,  the  political 
rationality  that  exists. 


15-   BY-PROnifCTS   OF    IVARH-F 
REl<ORM 

Bkcause   working    men      lorni    the    hulk    of   the 
electorate,  so    much    attention   has  i^'cn   oivc,   to 
wheedling  their   votes  out  of  them   for  one  jxirty 
or  the  other,  that    their   real    political   opinions— 
their  opinions,  that  is  to  sav,  on  political  subjects 
when  they  are  not  talking,  or  do  not  realize  they 
are    talking,   politics— have    been    almost    entirely 
neglected.      Though    merguig    into    one    another, 
the    two    things,    working-class    political    opimoii 
and    working-class    party  opinion,    are     not    only 
very  di^}erent,  but  become  more  so.      The  one  is 
a   matter  of   class  ;   the  other  a   matter  of  part  v. 
Many   a    time    1    have    heard    a    number    of    men' 
agreeing  perfectly  together  on  some  political  sub- 
ject,  until   a  chance  mention   of  Conservatism   or 
Liberalism,   or    a    party  catchword,   has    instantly 
roped    them    into  tw<,   groups,   hotly  opposed   to 
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each  other  on  precisely  the  same  subject.  In  tlu- 
first  instance,  their  pr)litical  opinion  was  upper- 
most ;   in    the    second    their    party  opinions the 

opinions  they  take  to  the  poHing-booth.      News- 
papers   neither     reflect    nor    form    that     poHtical 
'^pillion.      Ihcy  do  not  even  torm  party  opinion  ; 
they  merely,   it    sccnis,   provide    material    for    its 
fonnntion  :    to  jud-e   liy    the   results   of   the   last 
three  General   Klections  in  face  of  a  Conservative 
Press  eiiorniously  the  sujvjrior  in  fighting  weight, 
advocating    and    condemning,   hip-hooraying  and 
nuid-slinging,  to  suit  all   tastes.      Working-class 
political    opinion     possesses    no     newspapers;    no 
means  whatever  of  pu!)li^hing  itself.      It  is  inartic- 
ulite,    except    among    working    people.        Where 
working    men    ritid    theniseu'es   hv   themselves,   at 
street  corners,  iti   bars  anu   tap-rooms,   in   railwav 
carriages,  at  work,  or  in  smail  kitchen  living-rooms, 
there  they  talk  and  discuss  and  argue  unceasingly. 
i5ut  let   an    eJ.ucated    man   intrude.      At  onr/the 
discussion  come;  to  an  end.      Shyness,  mistrustful 
of  its  powers  and  conscious  of  its  disadvantages, 
suspicion  wliieh  fears  to  give  itself  away,  or  polite- 
ness which  tries  to  say  what  will  please,  removes 
the    very    atmosphere     itself    in    w!-.ich    working 
people  can  express  themselves  treelv. 


-  I'C)I.ITK,\F,    \M)   i-M.-rv  opiMON  15c, 

I'rc^cTving     aluiivs     the     distinction     between 
political  and  party  r.pi.ii,.,,,  it  is  as  great  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that    elections  express  the  real  political 
opinion  of  th.  electorate,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that 
the  more  intelligent  working  mm  nui.t  necessarily 
Ix-  either  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservati\e.      l';iecrions 
express  party  opinion  ;    no   more  ;   an.l    that  verv 
incomplerelv.        It     ,s     not     the     object     of    p.rty 
organizers    to     hnA     out    opinion;"   thev    aim    at 
swaying  and  mould. ■:g  ,t.      The  game  is,  to  catch 
votes    at    all    costs.      Upbringing,    tradition,    sur- 
roundings, religion,  family,  friends,  work— all  sort, 
of  considerations  and  associations,  besides  politicl 
opinion,  attach  a   man   to  one  party  or  the  other. 
And  no  one,  wlio  rejects  tor  a   moment  on    how 
his  educated    acquaintances   have   come   to   belong 
to  their  re.pective   parties,  and  also  on   how  ,,ften 
thev  simply  lift  their  opinions  from  tlieir  fav<,urite 
newspapers,     will     feel     inclined     to     crow     over 
working     men    because,    at    elections,    they    belie 
themselves. 

It  IS  no  dishonour  to  he  a  'doubtful  voter' 
however  great  an  annoyance  to  partv  worker/; 
and  working  people  in  the.r  habit  of  stic'  .ni;  to  a' 
man  once  he  has  become  popular,  even  thou'^di  he- 
change  party  himself^  cnnf^)rm  much  mure  nearlv 
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to  the  theory  of  representative  goveriimcnt  thm  do 
those    sfong    party   politicians  who  would  make 
unwavering  principles  out  of  a  Conservatism  or  a 
Liberalism  constantly  on  the  change.      During,'  the 
height  of  the  last  General  Klectioti   1  happeiiea  to 
go  tnvn  a  constituency  where  I  live  with  working 
people  into  a  similar  constituency  where  most  of 
the   people    I    know  are  educated,   some  of  them 
very  highly.      'I'he  difference   was  strikinl^^  and    I 
am  hound  to  say  that  in  the  qualities  of  tolerance, 
humour,    oj^'n-mindedness   readiness   to    listen    to 
Iwth   sides,  and  ahseiice  of  petty  personalities,  the 
v.orkm-    people    were    very    far    ahead.      Among 
tfu'm,  thou;,rh  we  talked  ourselves  hoarse  on  politics, 
I    m-t   with    not  one   un;ilcasantness.      '  We'm  on 
opposite  sides,'  I  was  told,  >  hut  that  don't  make  us 
IK)  had  tViends,  after  that.     '  Tain't  worth  it!'     And 
they    ai-^rucd    larijjely    from    life     and    experience, 
wron'^rly  interpreted,  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  first- 
hand.     With  the  other  people,  to  differ  on  politics 
was  to  rou>e  ill-feeling  at  once,  and  it  brout^dit  into 
line  against  one  a  whole  batterv   of  cheap  second- 
hand newspaper  arguments.      Political,  as  opposed 
to   party,  opinion   hardly  seemed   to  exist.      Partv 
feeling  swamped  everything.      Certainly  the  W(Tk- 
ing  people  were  so  keenly  alive  to  electioneering 
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'  Ti'dut  wV  ycur  gciricnicii  '  '  rc[il!cs  a  nioix- 
'.iiJcpcnJcnt  generation.  '  (icn'lcmcii  cion't  know 
everything.  Tncy'll  tell  up  ort  tor  to  ni:il;e  'ee 
believe  that  they  wants  'ee  to.  'Tis  like  this,  1 
tell  rhce.    ...    1  sce'J.  it  on  the  newspaper.' 

'  Hel'  a!i(>ut  your  newspapers  I  '  hursts  out  a  still 
younger  man  with  a  niind  of  his  own,  as  ot'ten  as 
not  a  staunch  Conservative  bv  party.  '  The'-  all 
ot  'em  wants  for  to  lord  it  over  'ee,  don'  'em,  an' 
cow  'ee  d^nvn,  an'  keep  'ee  down  under,  so's  we 
fools  can  work  for  'mi  while  they  goes  round  in 
!notor-cars  on  the  profits  of  our  hibour.^  We 
asks  vor  ^  .per  pav,  and  they  offers  us  outdoor 
relief!' 

Not  once  or  twice,  but  day  after  day,  have 
I  heard  conversations  like  that.  The  three  men 
represent  three  well-defined  stages  in  working- 
class  political  opinion  :  the  stage  of  subjection, 
the  stage  of  suspicion  with  its  twin  credulitv,  and 
the  stage  of  revolt.  And  yet,  at  elections,  the 
working  classes  divide  themselves  i?ito  two  parties 
which  more  or  less  defeat  each  other  for  the  beiietit 
of  those  who  call  the  tune  ! 

i'artly,  no  doubt,  because  he  sticks  to  the  job 
in  hand,  which  is  to  vote  either  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, and  in  part   because   neither   party  otfers 


TIIK  CITY    IKMPLK  SPi.iri  I       ,6j 

!^i">    vvhar    he    rc.lly    wants,    the    w.rki,,^.   nun    is 
fxtni..rd,nari!y  slow  in  coupling  together  his  partv 
and   his   polincil   opinions.      He    thinks   one  way 
.md  votes  another.      I  do  not  know  a  single  work ' 
Hig    man    who    would    not    applaud     Mn    Moyd 
{.corge's   City  Temple  Speech,  provided  the  name 
and    party    of   the    speaker    were    unknown.      Its 
t^'-oad  contrasts,  almost  Biblical  in  their  simplicitv 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  Dives  and   Lazari,s  • 
>rs   fellow-feeling    for    those    'down    under';    it' 
'nipat.ence   with   the  endless  tinkering  up  of  social 
^vrongs  ;   its  call   for  justice,   not  as   between  rich 
and  poor,  but  betv.-een  man  and  man  ;   its  recorrni- 
tum  tliat  we  were  all  horn  the  same  wav  and   fme 
I'ut   a   lite  to  live  ;   its  insistence,  in  other  words 
on  the  primary   tacts  of  life-that    is  exactly  the 
working-class   point    of  view.      But    say    that    the 
speech  was  Mr.  Lloyd  Georges  ;  say  it' at  election 
t.me;  and   mstantly  half  the  men   who  approved 
of  It  would   be  up  in  arms  against  it  with  ail   the 
force  of  their  partv  bias. 

It  is  a  case  again  of  party  opinion  masking 
pol'r.cal  opmion,  temporarily;  for  though  party 
opinion,  once  roused,  is  more  active,  the  deeper 
permanenr  leeling  of  the  workint^r  p,,,^],  ;,  ,^^  [,^ 
found    in    their  political,   and  not  in    their  party 
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opinions.       In     their    political     opinion^    they    are 
all    together.       In    their    party    opinions    thev    are 
divided.      I'olitical  opinion  is  a  matter  ot'  class  and 
cl.iss-experience  ;    it  hears  closely  on  the  hard  facts 
of  life  ;   and  it  has  behind  it  the  fell ow-f eel ing  that 
exists  between  those  who  live  from  haiul  to  niouih, 
and   u-ho  work   f  )r  masters.      But   party  divisions 
arc   created    by   outsiders — for   their   own   ends,  in 
the  opinion   of  most   working   men — and   by  out- 
siders the  feeling  between  parties  is  artiticiallv  kept 
on  the  boil.     Political  opinion  is  most  like  a  ferment, 
workmg  always  throughout   the   mass,  yet  seldom 
coming    to   the    top.      I'arty  opinion   is  its   fnnh. 
In   so  far  as  the  people  govern  themselves,  under 
our   present    party    system,  they  arc   governed   by 
their    froth.      And     in     so    far    as    their    political 
opinion    gains    the    upper    hand    of    their     party 
opinions,   so,   in   politics,   class  divisions  will   take 
the    place  of  party  divisions,  and    it    will    become 
increasingly  ditnjult  to  divide  the  workintr  classes 
against  themselves. 

But  although,  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
brewing,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  clear  the 
difference  between  political  and  partv  opiiiion, 
there  is  this  connection  between  them,  that  frotri 
the  political  opinit.ns  of  to-dav  the  party  o,  mions 
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of  the   future   are  sr,„ner  or   later  made.      In   the 
l-'iig   run,  therefore,  political   opinion   is  the   more 
'mportant  as  well  as  the  more  fundamental.      And 
for  those  who  collect   their  impressions  of  politics 
up    and     down     the    c(;untrv,     from    the    electors 
themselves  instead   of  from   newspapers  and  partv 
'.vorkers,    the    most    striking    change    of    the    last 
'•ew    years    has    been    the    amazing   growth   amon<,r 
u-orkmg  people  of  a  more  definite  political  opinion! 
While  two  elections  have   yielded,  let  us  sav,  dis- 
appointing  results   in    comparison    with    the 'issues 
at^  stake,    working    people    have    been     weighing 
things  up  on  their  own  account.      While  politicians 
have    been    telling    them    more    loudly    than    ever 
before    what   to   think,    thev    have    been    thinking, 
tor  themselves.      The  conclusions   they  appear  to 
have    come    to   are    most   disrespectfullv   dirferent 
trom    those   that    were   expected   of  them.     Out- 
wardly as  quiet  as   usual,  strikes  excepted,  amon^r 
themselves  they  are  fermenting  with  dissatisfaction^ 
and    thev    no   longer   look,  as   they   did,  to  either 
party    for     a     remedy.       Bidden     to     attack     the 
politicians   of   the   opposite    party,    they   show    an 
awkward    disposition    to    attack    them  '  all,    or    to 
take    less    heed    of    them.       Political    opinion    has 
advanced    by    such    strides    that    it    threatens     to 
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make-     itself    heard    even     above     party    opinion. 
The  ehange  in  political  tone  is  still  greater. 

nuriiig  the  election  of  January  1910,  a  very 
enthusiastic  Tariff  Reformer  of  niv  acquaint.ince 
used  to  clinch  his  harangues  with  '  Chamberlain's 
the  man  I  Y.ni  trust  Joe,  and  you  won't  go  far 
v.-ronor.' 

'  Ciet  along  !  '  he  was  chaffed.  '  Chamberlain's 
one  of  your  damn'd  old  Radicals.  Always  was  !  ' 
\\  hereupon  he  whipped  round  on  his  opponents. 
'  That  don't  make  no  difference,'  he  asserted. 
'Joe  is  a  RaJical.  I  knows  it.  And  if  Joe's  a 
Radical,  so  he  1  ;  and  I'm  going  to  vote  for  J(>e's 
policy  !  ' 

He  was  nearer  the  mark  than  he  knew.  The 
rajMd  growth  among  working  people  of  a  political 
opinion  that  is  separate  from,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of,  party  opinions,  is  largely  traceable  to 
the  Tariff  Reform  controversy.  Since  he  joined 
the  Conservative  party,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  in 
effect,  done  more  for  true  Radicalism  than  ever 
he  did  in  his  own  Rad.ical  days  ;  for  in  the  proper, 
though  not  in  the  party,  sense  of  the  word  Radical-- 
in  the  sense  that  means  root  reform,  a  questioning 
of  things  right  d-wn  to  their  foundations  from  an 
absolutely  democratic  point  of  yic'w— the  workinrr- 
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class  political  opinion,  which  he  has  done  most  t^ 
quicken,  is  thoroughly  Radical  in  temper.  Political 
schemes  have  frequently  strange  hy -products.  The 
main  pn)duct  of  the  Tariff  Reform  agitation,  if  it 
is  successful,  will  he  a  victory  for  the  Conservative 
partv.  Hut  its  by-products  are  likely  to  prove 
more  important  than  either  Tariff  Reform  or  Free 
irade,  and  may  easily  involve  the  destruction  of 
both  political  parties,  as  we  now  know  them. 

States  of  mind,  changes  and  trends  of  opinion, 
among  large  masses  of  people  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  ascertain— to  catch  on   the  wini^,  us  it 

were,  and   to    fasten    down   in   plain   statements 

additionally  so  among  working  people  whose  only 
form  of  publicity  is  talk.  The  whole  of  the 
evidence  can  never  be  gathered  together,  and 
against  that  which  can  be  brought,  contrary 
examples  are  nearly  always  obtainable.  Opinion 
IS  Huid.  Feeling  is  mostly  subconscious.  To 
try  and  arrest  either  is  like  scooping  up  water  in 
a  net.  One  fee/s  the  change  ;  the  change  in 
direction  and  speed  ;  and  one  fee/s  the  change 
in  fcding.  To  find  out  exactly  what  is  taking 
place,  and  why.  Is  another  matter,  ikit  just 
as   bubbles    rising    through    the   water   show   that 
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^^fi"ig  ,s  happening  hdou-,  ;:,Ki  shcnv,  t<=„,  which 
-ay  rhe  tide  is  flowing,  so  the  chance   suin^s  cne 


to' 


Hears,  csj^ccially  when  people  are  u^"  their  guard 
g'vc  a  fa.rlv  s.unul   impression   of  what   is  ^t   thJ 

-k  ot  their  ..inds,  as  likely  as  n<.  half^hiddcn 
from  themselves.  And  there  is  this  „u,ch  as  a 
:.^^'Kle  :  ,f  one  hears  spoken  around  <,ne  thin^^s 
-H.ch   could   not   have   been  said  a  ie.v  vears  a^o 

f  ^"    ""    '"^^'^^-^    ^'^-^    ^'-"g-    of    opinion    ^ukJ 
^-lH,g    n.ust    certainly    have     taken     ph.ce  ;    and 
though  one  cannot   tell   the   precise  extent  of  the 
change,    one    can    at    al!    events    guess    whither    it 
^-Js.      Wnen,    last    l)ecen,l,er,    I    asked    a    harhd 
ot   Conservatives,  (lushed  with   their  success  at   the 
poll   how  much   they   thought   their   member  had 
P'J'^l    t"   his  party  funds   for  so   sate  a  seat  ;  and 
when,  mstead    of  blacking   n.y   eve,   they    fell    to 
discussing     the     point     as     cvnicallv    as  'a     pu-tv 
journalist    at     lunch,    and    suggested    means     less 
creditable  still,  and  roundly  condenuied  the   whole 
party    system-then    I    kneu-    that    their    member 
was  no  longer  a  little  god  to  them,  and   that  tiieir 
progress    ,n     political     disillusionment     was    well 
advanced.      The   very  comn.only  expressed  h<,pe. 
that  either  one  party  or  the  other-it  didn't  much 
nutter   which  -  would  go  in    bv   a  big   majoritv 
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^I'^^l  rc.llv  do  something,  pointcJ  again  in  the 
s:ui,c  d.reccon;  and  sc  did  the  phrases  that  I 
'"">t  hae  heard  scores  of  tin,es  durin^.  the 
^ect.on:  '  Theym  all  in  clique  together  Ip  ro 
I  arhament.  Thev'm  hoth  sides  so  had  as  one 
a-u.  .er.  And  -.vc'ni  the  fouls  for  supPortin<r  ot 
cm  at  it  !  '  "to 

Strangest  of  all,  and    rich  in  possihihties,  is  the 
att,tude   which    has  grown    up  towards  Socialism 
As  such,  and  under  its  own  name,  Socialism  makes 
J'ttle,  If  any.  progress.      The  word  Soaa/:s:  is  still 
a  lump  of  political  mud,  handy  to   throw  ,t  any 
"PPonent  ;    ju.t    a::    twenty    years    ago    the    word 
^•///;m/  was,  and  as  twenty  years  hence  some  other 
™l    will    be.      But   socialistic    ideas,    under   any 
ocher    name,   or    no    name   at   all,    seem    to   have 
made   astonishing    headway    an.ong   the    working 
men    of    both    parties,   so  nu.ch   so  that  even   the 
word     Itself     is     heconnng     son,e^.hat    less    of    a 
bogy.       Last    year    I    lent    a   copy    of   7)^.    Co,e/ 
and  the  hcedics  Eye  to  one  of  the  strongest  Con- 
servatives  I    know.      In    that    book    Mr.    Arthur 
Ponsonby  holds  that  there  is  a  Problem  of  Richer 
just    as    much    as    a    Problem    of   Poverty  ;    th  it 
the  causes  of  both  are  as  much  moral  as  economic  ; 

that  extreme  poverty   is  a   nt^c--< -   . 

i        1  ly    lb  a   nec^b^a,  v    consequence 
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point   being    'A    man's  a   man    for  a'   tliat.' 
Lloyd  (icorgc  (night   have   read    tiic   hook 
making  his  City  Temple  speech. 

My    friend    gloried     in     the     Iux)k. 


of  extreme  wealth;  and  that  the  suhservience  of 
the  poor  to  the  money  ideal  does  hut  aJd  to  tiieir 
own  pove-ty  by  boh^tering  up  the  power  and 
wastef'ulness  at  the  rich.  He  sets  down  with 
striking  ef^l-ct  a  number  of  contrasting  inidgets 
of  rich  households  and  poor  families— his  stand- 
Mr. 
before 

That's 
eck'^ned  'cm  up  right  enough,'  he  said,  ^uid  it 
reckons  up  our  sort  too,  and  serve  us  right  1  ' 
He  talked  about  it  at  his  political  club,  where, 
being  sure  of  his  vote,  the  pa-ty  wirepullers  dubbed 
him  Socialist.  Hut  not  with  the  effect  they  wanted. 
I  le  refused  to  be  scared  by  a  word  into  the  strait 
gate  and  narrow  way  of  of^^.cial  Conservatism. 
'  If  that  there  book's  Socialism,'  he  said,  '  theP: 
I'm  danui'd  if  I  bain't  a  SociaIi^t.  Hut  'tisn't. 
He's  told  'em  off  proper,  and  there  ought  to  be 
more  books  like  it.  'Tis  perfectly  right,  what 
thic  chap  savs.' 

(Hut  it  wasn't  Conservatism  all  the  same.) 
Very    shortly    afterwards    I    was    present    \vhile 
some  country    working   men,    not   trade   tmionists, 
were  talking  about  their  wd.rcs. 
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'  Wc  don't  jrc-t  our  fair  share,'  said  one. 
'Certainly    the  nKv.ter"s  got  the   capital  and  we 
haven't/   added   another,    'and   there   wouldn't    he 
110  work  for  us  without  his  cajiital.    .    .    .' 

'  Yes,  we  knows  all  that.  Hut  'tis  us  earns  him 
the  Hiterest  on  his  capital,  and  in  sharin^r  up  the 
profits  us  gets  too  little  for  our  labour,  and  he 
gets  too  much  for  his  capital:  and  it  oui^ht  to  he 
put  a  stop  to.' 

'  Most  people,'  I  remarked  by  way  of  a  joke, 
'\voul  I  say  you  were  talking  Socialism.' 

To   my   astonishment    he   retorted  :    '  I    knows 
we   he.       All    of   us    working    men   are    Socialists 
nowadays  in  things  like  that.      Only  I  dare  say  we 
shall  vote  Conservative,  us  that's  here,  after  that.' 
The  others  present  nodded  their  approval. 
Ten  years   ago  a   conversation    like   that  would 
have    been    impossible.       It    can    only    mean,    not 
smiply  that  the  opinions  of  those  men  have  changed, 
but   that   the  opinions  around   them,  of  the  class 
they    belong  to,  whose    feelings   they   share,   have 
also    changed.      One    knows   that    it    is  so    by    a 
multitude     of    conversational     touches    to^    liVht 
and   fleeting    for  recollection,  except   as  a  freneral 
impression.     And   it  is  within  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  tin-ie   that   working   people  have    become 
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highly  Socialistic  i,i  nm„cv  nurtcrs,  though  not,  it 
'"ay  he  notcJ,  in  other  respects.  The  theoretical 
aspects  of  Sociah'sn,  .1..  n.,t  app.-al  to  then,  and 
they  resent  as  nitich  as  ever  any  State  interference 
■n  rhcir  private  lives.  Bureaucrats  thev  niistrust  : 
:i  ^hill  iMhian  efBciencv  has  no  attractions  for 
fh^'HK  What  they  want  is  fair  p!av  hetvveen 
man  and  man. 

As    ilL,stratir,ns    of    chan_r,,    I    h,,.,-    purpr.sdv 
chosen  oL.t  of  nianv  small  episodes  those  in  which 
Conservatives   figured;   f,r    it    is    among    Conser- 
vatives that  the  change  is  most  noticeable.^  Whcch.T 
larit^"  Reform,  in  that   it  involves  State  control  of 
trade,   is   a  Socialistic  scheme,    f  ,r   the   benefit,  or 
not,  of  the  capitalist— th.it  i.  an  interesting  ques- 
tion.     Certainlv  most  Tariff  Ref, rmers,  when  one 
points  out   po.siMe  causes  of  failure,  uill    propose 
very  Socialistic  safeguards,  if  only  their  pet  scheme 
can   be  made   to  work.      And   it  is  equallv    certain 
that    the    d'arif^-    Reform    agitation     has '  brought 
Socialistic  ideas  into  common  currencv. 

It  could  not  very  well  have  been  otherwise. 
I'or  what  happened  .?  What  was  almost  bound  to 
happen  .- 

To  put  it  shortly,  the  working  classes  have  been 


made  aware  of  the  existence  of 


e:(jnomits.      Hef'ore 
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the  I'ari  }■  Kctorm  agitation  they  were  nuirc  th... 
ignorant  of  economics  ;   thcv  were  luuuvare  or   its 
existence.      Still  less  did   they  .uKicrstand  its  terms 
and  arguments.      I'h.-  average   working   n,an,  for 
instance,     unild     not     have     read      Mr.     Norman 
Angcll's  {xnverful   economic   pica  for   international 
peace.      It  u.uKi  have  Wen  Double  Dutch  to  him. 
Hilt  n(,u-  he  culd  read    it,  and  doubtless  will,  .f  it 
is    circulated    propc-ly.       Working    people,   'then, 
had  a  sentiment  about  politics  where  now  thev  are- 
gaining  a  more  or   less  reasoned    view.      IJoard  of 
■rnide   return,    they   did    not    read.      J'xports  and 
Imports    did    not    interest  them.      Of    the    inter- 
dependence of  the  world's    markets   they    had    no 
knowledge.      It  woLild  have  been  useless 'to  talk  to 
them  about   productive  ;ind   unproductive   labour. 
Trusts,    they     innocently     thought,    belonged     to 
America,  and  were  nobodv  else's  business.     Capital 
and  labour  were  vague  terms,  much  used  in  trade- 
uni(;n  speeches,  but  not  brought  home  to  each  man 
Hs  things  that    make  a    difference   to  his  Sunday's 
dinner.      The  working  man's  view  of  fnance  went 
very    little    further    than    the    coin    that    could    be 
handled  and  changed,  and  his  -Main  idea  was,  that 
money  must    be  circulated   somehow.      Hence  the 
familiar  process  of  nursing  constituencies  by  spend- 
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ing  money  in  thcni.  The  rich  were  suppose;!  to 
have  d(Hie  rhnr  whol.-  J.,tv  if  they  spent  their 
money  freciv,  ii..  niatrcr  now  ihev  usui  it,  n.. 
matter  how  they  acquiral  it,  no  nufter  wh.tt  sources 
<>r  prr)rtf  to  the  conmiunitv  thev  kept  locked  up 
tor  tlieir  own  spwrr  and  pleasure. 

Then    Mr.  Chainherlain   spring  Tarif}"  Reform 
upon    the   country.      Several    of  the   Conservative 
newspapers    pooh-poohed    it,    hut    hy    purc!ia>e  or 
otherwise  were  hrought  into  line.      Since  a  ( 'luonist 
[proposed    the  scheme,  Idberals  of  course  opposed 
It  ;   that    is  to  say,  they  opposed  it   from   the   first 
and     produced     their     reasons     afterwards.       Tlie 
attempt  to  hustle  the  country  into  Protection  failed  ; 
and    it    may    he   remarked   that    while    the    Yellow 
i'ress  is  admirable  for  hustling,  its  support  appears 
to  tell  against,  rather  than   for,  any   schenie  which 
cannot  be  hustled  through  quickly.      Tariff  Reform 
was  said   to    be  a    subject    so    complex    that   only 
experts  could  deal  with  it.      Hut  unfortunately  the 
experts  were  also  !  .iberals  and  Conservatives.    They 
tell  out  ;   and  where  experts  disagreed,  the  ordinary 
mdu  took  liberty  to  do  the  same. 

He  started  arguing,  and  with  abundant  help  he 
went  on  arguing.  If  he  had.  no  arguments  they 
were   speedily   supplied  him.       Much    rH)ney    and 
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many  reputations  were  at  stake.       I  .uifF  Kcforni 
^I'Hl  1-Vee  Trade  had   become  vested   interests,  u,th 
the    lighting    power    of    ^■c.ted     interests.      |{.,th 
parties     made     the     mistake     of     pitching     their 
arguments  too  low.     They  appealed  overmuch  to 
selt-mterest ;    which    is    always    a   dan^a-rous    ex- 
pedient   when   sentiment    will    do    the   work  ;   for 
sentiments  exhaust   themselves,  making   room'   for 
others,  whereas  self-interest  grows   hy^eeding  on 
Itself,  and  in  time  hccm.s  unruly.      The  working 
man   is  not  so  ungenerous  as  politicians  suppose. 
Bc-er  and    luuy    are  good,  Injt    he  possesses  some 
■^i'-.-s   iK-voMd    them.      If    the  country    needs  more 
money,  he  doe.  nor  mind  paying  his  share,  so  long 
as  it  ,s   his   share.      The    most    influential    Tariff- 
Reformers  among    working   men    have    been  those 
v-ho    said,    'I    don't    suppose    Tarit^"    R,  form   will 
^''>  "''■  any  good  ;   very    hkely  'twill    make  thincrs 
dearer  for  me  ;   hut  if  'twill   make  work   for  thote 
poor  beggars  of  unemployed.    .       .' 

In  their  haste  to  win,  the  politicians  continued 
their  reckless  move  of  initiating  the  workinrr  men 
into  the  high  a,Kl  hitherto  respected  mvstenes  of 
wealth.  They  forgot  one  thing  :  .namelv,  that 
although  he  was  party  to  the  struggle,  he  was 
also  a  spectator,  gnnv.n   critical,  moreover.      Kach 
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side  pul'cci   to  pieces  the  wealthy  men  of  the  other 
side.      Mr.  Patten  was  good  enough   to  show  how 
niilhonaires  corner  the  necessaries  ot'lite.     '  I  Liven'* 
us  always  saivi,'  remarked   the  working  man,  '  that 
if   you  robs   people  of  thousands   of  pounds,  you 
gets  rich  and  you're  thought   the  better  of;   but  if 
one  ot   our  sort   steals  a  shilling  or  two,  then  thev 
locks  'em  up  pr^  -y  quick.'      In   their  anxiety  not 
only  to  pay  increased  taxation,  but  to  make  a  little 
profit    out    of   it    for    tlieir    famous    widows    and 
orphans,    the    brewers    betrayed    their    traditional 
friendship   tor  the  working  man.      At  the  polls  he 
stood   by   them  much   as  before,  but   no  lonta-r  in 
total  ignorance  of  over- capitalization    and    tied- 
house  jugglery.      Rich  men  cried,  '  Ruin  .'  '      They 
were  not,  however,  observed  to   be  rearin.g    half   a 
dozen  children    on    a   pound    a    week.       On    the 
contrary,    their    motor-cars,    which    cost    money, 
vve-e  overrunning  the  highways.      Landlords  cried, 
'  Wreck  and  robbery  1  '     But  how  many  men  love 
their  huullord,  or  pity  him  .'^ 

I'hus  the  first  great  by-product  of  TarifF 
Reform  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Idoyd 
George's  Budget.  Men  fought  about  it  while 
there  was  fighting  to  do,  but  after  it  had  b.ecome 
law  they  troubled  no  mere  ;  and  neither  the  efforts 


THANKS  TO  CUAMIii:HI.A|\      ,-; 

'"'  '^^'    '""'■    ""'""    -^    -    Inng    procession    of 
sc:,r.c,.ou»  lai,J.„l   .V,,,,,  ,„„,„,^.j   ,,,    ^,^,^^.^^_^ 

tncm    afresh.       '  Ave  '  '    -v^   ^^,  r  " 

'>^-       '^"^   the    vei-dicr,    'make 
them  pav  as  can.' 

'i^ut/  croaked   the  old  guard,   '  thev'JI   simply 

P-s  on  the,r  taxation  to  you,  and   you'll  he  u-ol-s 
ort  than  e\'er.' 

'N'».  they  wo„'t,'«-,,s  the  reply.     -No,  all  of 
■t;and  "  they  do  p,,,  ,„„,,  „f  :^  ,^„^  ^^^^_^  ^l^_^^ 

ca".pass„„-Mbe«„„,eh,o,hegood.      Beside^, 
.t  t  ey  „„    pass  the  .vhole  of  it  „„,  ,,K,   yo,  3„,, 

;'"'  --'  .h--  thev  got  for  to   kick  up  such  'a 
lUbs  about  It  ? 

It  is  doubtful   whether  Mr.  Llovd  George  l,„ 
ever  sufficiently  thanked  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  help 
tendered  n,   passing  the  Budget.     No  a„,ount  of 
school  education  cotdd  so  quickly  have  educated 
Itc  people,  and,  still  better,  could  have  set  them  so 
hard  at  work  educating  themselves.     Needles,  to 
-y,  they  have  no,  become  very  expert  economists. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  yet  In  the  firs,  stage 
antJ  n,a„v  are  as  blissfully  ig„,  ran,  of  economic^ 
as  ever  they  were.      But  the  lun.p  is  leavened.      A 

Wlvp.l.tical  opinion   has  been  created  over  and 
above  par,y  opmi„„.     „,„,  ,,,,^^.  „, 

and  aware  also  tha,  it  has  a  close  bearu.g  on  every 
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man's  lifr,  the  working  classes  niav  he  triistcii  lo 
fi^llow  up  their  new-found  knowledge.  And  if 
they  doii't  call  it  economics,  or  even  know  it  as 
such — what  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  thev  know 
what  they  want  ? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Lilvrals,  always 
more  solicitous  for  political  than  for  personal 
liberty,  and  wagged  as  usual  bv  their  Nf)n- 
conformist  tail,  turned  aside  wice  at  least  -in  the 
temperance  clauses  of  the  Licen.smiT  Bill  and  in  tiie 
Children  Act — to  indulge  their  old  bad  halnt  of 
messing  about  with  people's  morals  and  priva*-e 
lives,  they  have  been  twice  returned  at  the  polls 
by  majorities  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
showed  more  dissatisfaction  with  both  parties  than 
trust  in  either.  By  discrediting  each  other,  by 
playing  parliamentary  tactics  with  the  enthusiasm 
they  had  called  into  being,  politicians  have  com- 
bined to  discredit  both  themselves  and  their  game 
in  the  eyes  of  the  working-man  spectator.  A 
widespread  impatience  with  parties  and  politicians 
is  another  hv-product  of  Tariff"  Reform. 

As  with  football,  the  greater  part  of  the  [dayers 
have  become  lookers-on,  willing  to  cheer  or  laugh, 
but  not  to  exert  tb.emselves.  Not  until  there 
arises  a   politician,   in  close    touch   with   working 
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people,  who  can  wcKl   together   the  di-satisfactioiis 
ot   their    ,  jlitical    ojiinion,  aiul   hammer   it   into   a 
cunstructive  policy,  feeling  with  them  and  making 
rhem  feel   in   turn  that  their  needs  and    hardships 
are  at    last   understood— not    until   then,  and    not 
unless    thut    happens,  will    all    the   by-products  of 
Taritf   l^eform  be   fully  revealed    in   action.      The 
action  itself  may   quite  possibly   be  violent,  as   the 
explosion  ui  bottlcd-up  feelings  commonly  is  ;  and 
vvhat    exactly    will    happen    in    the    stage   of  little 
knowlcvlge,    no   one    can    foretell.       People    in    a 
ferment,  however   great   their  knowledge,  do  not 
act  very   reasonably,  least  of  all   when    resentment 
spurs  them  on. 


;f 
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''Tis  iiound  to  conu',  I  tell  thee,'  ;i  \vorkitiL^'-i;)an 
tricrul  was  saying  the  other  day.  '  They'iii  n'winir 
this  here  ctli  ,n  to  kids  what  aii't  'r,)t  nothiiur 

tor  to  liack  .;  u\  an'  that  don't  make  'eni  no 
happier,  nor  no  more  satisfied  with  the  job  thev 
got  to  do.  If  you'm  educated,  you  wants  to  he 
able  to  live  educated  ;  an'  the  likes  o'  us  can't. 
Us  an't  got  the  rivets  [money].  Hut  the  likes  o' 
they  there  starch-collar  article^,  what  tries  to  lord 
It  o\er  'ee,  an'  shove  'ee  off  with  what  pay  they'm 
minded,  they  hain't  going  to  alwavs  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Our  sort  ot'  people's  getting  more 
enlightened,  an'  they  travels  about  an'  sees  more, 
n'  one  of  these  days  they'm  going  to  inquire  into 
it  proper  ;  an'  when  they  do  there'll  be  a  hi^acr 
bust-up  th.an  e\-er  was — you  see  !  ' 

I'he  point  of  the  outburst  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the    sneaker    was    not    a    Radical,    l)iit    an    active 
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Conservative,  untouched   liy  Socialist  propaganda  ; 
a    man   who   reads  almost  exclusively  the    cheaper 
Conservative    newspapers.      What   he  said   he   had 
seen  and   thought  our   for  himself".      At  the  same 
time    he    ua>,    summing    up    countless    discussions 
among  his  mares.      For  among  working  men  there 
IS  no    subject    more  often    discussed   than    the   re- 
lation   between    'they   there    starch-collar    articles' 
and  'the  like.-,  o'  us,'  betweeii,  that  is,  capital  and 
labour  in    the   wider  sense  ;     no  subject  on  which 
they  are    more   agreed   (uhen    they  are   not  aware 
they  are  talking  polirics);    no  subject  which  brings 
out  more  force  and  bitterness  of  feeling.      I  notice 
the    same    thing    wherever    I    have    working-class 
tnends;     and    amoi  g    the    working    people    who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  seaside 
town    where  I   live  ;    and  even   among   bluejackets 
home  on   leave.      In    matters  of  feeling  especially, 
there  exists  among  working  people  a  freemasonry 
almost  unaffected  by  differences  in  work,  environ- 
ni.-nt,    and     politics;      deriving    its     power    from 
common  memories,  common  experiences  of  hard- 
ship, a  common  prec.riousness  of  life;  and  hardly 
to  be  recognized  till  one  knocks  one  s  head  against 
it.      'He's   like  a  fellow's  self—They've  a-cxwed 
him  down  too—//,-  knows  what  'tis  like      Ke\e 
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;i-kn()\vM  uhat  'ti<  to  go  short— 1  !c'-,  Ik-ch  through 
the  hoop!'_th;u  is  introduction  enough,  no 
matter  whci  c  the  man  comes  fn  .n  ;  v<ni  ni;i\' 
speak  hetore  him  as  you  never  wouki  l)e'ore  a 
'gen'lenian  '  ;  you  may  count  on  his  sympathy 
against  '  the  likes  o'  thev.' 

I  here  is,  ot  course,  a  strong  unconscious  free- 
masonry on  the  other  part.  1  am  ast(;nis!ied  how 
often  my  educateci  acquaintances  expect  me  to 
side  against  n.v  working  friends,  on  demand, 
because  I  have  been  through  the  school  and 
University  mill.  Ouite  frequently  I  am  ques- 
tioned in  such  a  way  that  I  can  only  replv,  '  The 
man  you  are  talking  about  is  a  friend  of  mine.' 
And  then,  an  awkward  silence. 

Disunited  on  most  subjects,  easy  to  set  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  working  pe.  pie  are  curiouslv  at  one 
withm  the  bounds  of  tbeir  informal  freemasrnry. 
It  is  when  a  grievance  of  theirs  is  brought  within 
its  scope  that  they  become  what  is  called  dangerous. 
Then  they  will  tight  for  an  idea  or  a  sentiment, 
and  hold  together.  Labour  unrest,  the  spon- 
taneity of  some  recent  strikes,  are  not  the  only 
signs  that  the  economic  questions  of  capital  and 
labour  and  wages  are  becoming  n  atters  of  feeling, 
anci,  therefore,  sooner  or  lat.r,  of  acti(jn.      Trade 
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unions    ;ii-c    supposed    to    rLprcsciit    the'  most    :k1- 

vanccd  working  men  ;   hut  while  the  trade  unions 

have     l).'en     spending    tlieir    energie:.    in    political 

action,    working    people    generally    have    advanced 

a    step    t'urther.      Silently,    so    far    as    the    readin<r 

public    is   concerned,   they   have    been    learning   to 

([uestion  the  whole  of  the  present  system  of  wages 

and  earnings  and  social  position.      'I'hey  do  i]ues- 

tion  It,  now,  with  a  growing  resentment.      As  my 

friend  said,  'twas  hound  to  come. 

The   notion   that  a  man   should   do   his  duty  in 

that  state  of"  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  dod   to 

call    Iv.m,   or    his    betters    to  allot   him,   a-ul   there 

alone  hnd  happiness;   the  pious  jingle — 

Cj(jd  blcii  the  scjuirc  and  his  relations 
.And  keep  us  in  our  proper  statiiins  ! 

both  are  obsolete  nowadays.  Rather  than  bettc- 
his  own  state  of  life,  every  man  desires  some  other 
state  of  life,  if  not  for  himself,  at  any  rate  for  his 
children.  Nor  are  we  often  told  that  a  man  is 
most  likely  to  find  happiness  by  doir.g  his  dutv  in 
that  state  of  life  for  which  his  nature  rits  him. 
Still  less  often  does  well-done  manual  labour  meet 
with  unpatronizing  honcnir.  If  a  man's  nature 
iits  him  for  labour,  and  he  does  it,  there  will  be 
plenty  tu  turn  up  their  noses  at  him   and  his  soiled 
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hands,  :uui    to    call    him    'tiiat    ni:m.'      If  he   Joes 
.1  starch-colhir  job,  there   will   he   [^lenty  to   touch 
their    caps    and    call    him    'Sir.'        Hy    all    means 
possible    the    working    man    has    been    urircd     to 
better     himself— to     better     himself     materially. 
What    real    iictterment   is,   no  one    has  told   hini. 
Who    can?      Only    one    thin-    is  certain,    namely, 
that    material     betterment     costs    money,    that     it 
needs  more   wages.      1  lygiene,  improved  housing, 
education,  public   recreation  ;   they  all  cost  money, 
not    only    to    the    nation,    but    to    those    who    are 
bettered    in    those   resn^xts,  and    who    have   hardly 
;i    peimy    to    sparr.       .S-nall    wonder    the    working 
man  concludes  :   '  It's  ':he  rivets  we  wants  !  '      He 
does    want    the    rivets,  now    more    than    ever.      In 
effect,  the  educated   have   been   saving  to   the   un- 
educated :    '  You  make  a  me>s  of  life.      So  do   we. 
Hut  hurry  up  and   make  a  mess  ot   life  our  way, 
which   is  the    superior    way  ;    ami    then    you'll    be 
all   right.'      And   the   main    difference   is,   that   the 
so-called  superii^r  way  costs   more   money.      That, 
or    nearabout,    is    what    another    friend    of   mine 
means    when    he    says  :    '  I'imes    be    altered,    but 
things    is  just    the  same.      We    has    more,  bu;   us 
hain't   no  better  off.      An'  I  tell    'ee,  always  'twill 
be!'      Wealth    in    its    nKjtor-cars    is    cnnsnicuous 
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LVcrywhcrc.      Clever    :idvcrtiscmcrit    liatiLiIcs   what 
He  cannot  aftord  before  every  man's  eyes.      I-Aluca- 
tion,  with   its  large   promise  and   small    t'ultilinent, 
and    the    aJie    it    gives    for    sof't    polite  jobs  ;   the 
press    with    its    ingrained    snobliery  ;    preachments 
of  self-help  and  tales  of  gutter-born  millionaires  ; 
the    theory   of  giving    every    child    its    chance   of 
everything  ;   heightened   standards   of  livii-  ;   the 
rush  for  sensational  p.lcas'ire,  usually  on    the  other 
side    of    a    pay-box— all    have    combined   to   rouse 
the  working  man's  ambition    to   fever-heat  ;   uhile 
the   meaiis  of  satisfying   his  ambition,  they  linger. 
The  specially   talented,   or  strong,  or   lucky,  have 
an    improving    chance,    but    for    the    average    man 
life   is   more  than   ever  a  case  of  'Devil   take   the 
hindmost  !  '      Meanwhile,   the    risk    of  unemploy- 
ment dogs  most  savagely  those  who   have   iea  •    to 
fall  back  upon.      And   unfortunate  human  beings 
still  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.      (Never  mind 
if  they  have  been  foolish  :   starvation  means  death  ; 
-n   empty   belly    is   bad   enough.)     The   working 
man  is,  if  anything,  less  able  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able  needs   of  himself  and    his   family,    let   alone 
satisfy   his   ambitions  ;    the    needs   and    ambitions, 
I  mean,   which   he  has  been  encouraged,  or  even 
forced,  to  accjuire.      Wages  have   not  gone  up  in 
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proportion.  1  Icncc  his  hitter  complaint  :  '  Vou 
works  an'  slaves  an'  worries,  an'  never  L'ets  no 
for'arJcr.  "i'ou  ^\o  get  five  hob  a  week  to  die 
on,  come   you'm    seventy,  if  you   ever   are.     An' 

the  likes  o'  they,  thev  lorjs  it  over  'ee,  'cause 
they  got  the  coin.  .ViT  when  you  tries  to  explain 
yourself,  they  cross-examines  'ee,  an'  twistis  'ee 
up  in  knots,  'cause  they've  been  able  to  buy  the 
education  for  to  do  it  with.  An  when  you'd  like 
to  tcil  'em  how  you  feels,  you  got  to  bite  your 
tongue,  'e.iuse  the  coin's  at  their  disposal.  An' 
who  the  hell  be  'em  ?  W'c  was  all  born  the  same 
way,  wa.n't  us,  an*  '11  all  be  buried,  an'  us  all 
wants  to  live  .'' ' 

In  that  very  characteristic  sjveeh  the  two 
leading  causes  of  the  trouble  reveal  themselves 
side  by  side.  l-'or  the  questioji  of  wages  and 
earnings,  though  capable,  in  books,  of  economic 
treatment,  is  not  in  lite  a  puvAy  economic  matter. 
It  IS  nothing  so  simple.  No  doubt  the  reason  of 
the  grievance  is  a  stark  ineijuality  of  reward  for 
difrerent  kinds  of  work,  but  the  drivinn-  force 
behind  the  grievance  is  social  and  personal — a 
matter  of  teeling  and  class-friction.  The  labourer's 
sell-  is  even  more  hurt  than  his  pocket.  He  sees 
that  the  brain-worker  is  paid  on  a  different  scale 
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altogether;   tli:it  the  profession:. I   ni.in,  thmi^rh   he- 
calls    himself   poor,    lives    pretty    udl  ;    th.it    the 
iKgoti,itor    is    still    mure    highly    paid;     th.it    the 
organizer  exacts  a   hc.iw  roll   for  arr.mging  other 
people's   labour  ;  that    the   manipulator  of  money 
-ma    u{  the    necessities   of  life   stands   to   make  a 
huge    fortune  ;    while    he    himself  is    luckv    if  he 
merely    lives,    uith     few     ,.f    the     comforts     atui 
pleasures    whidi    the    hrain  - 'vorkcr    take,    as    ,;f 
right,  ant!    wit!,    nothing   to   look    forward  to  after 
:dl    his    work   except   a   still   poorer  old    a-e.      I  K- 
sees    all    that    plainly   enough,    hut    it    is    the    ealm 
assumption   of  sujx-rior   worth  on    the   part  of  the 
'likes  o'  they,'  or  the   more  offensive   holding  of 
their  own  on    the   part  of  halt-hred   people,  wThch 
drives  it  home.      And  as  for   the  '  proud   stuck-up 
ways'  of  the  minor  hrain-workers  and   the   starch- 
collared    poor,   the    clerks    and    shop    people,    they 
are  a  byword.      'Suppose,'  says  the  labourer— and 
I    give    it    in    the    form    most    familiar    to    me— 
'Suppose  their  education  did  cost  'em  more. 
They  had   the  money,  hadn'   'em,  or  their  fathers 
had.''       Do    'ee    think    wv    chil'ern     couldn't     be 
educated    up   to   it    if  I    had   the   money  ?     They 
says    their    sort    of   work's    worth    niore'n    ours; 
p'raps   'tis;    but   wi'out    our   lalnuir  thev   couldn't 
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l>Vf  ar    ,11.     "Hs   tlic   fruits  nf   cur   labour  they 
I'vcs  OM,  an'  tlu-  little  you  <rcts  they  grudges   ce. 
I  hey  tells  Vc   vou   cion't  live  expensive.     Course 
you  do.rt !     They  says  you  an't  got  no  position 
to  keep  up.     Course  you  an't !     Nor  not  aluays 
enough    to    cit    neither!      You     can't     aForJ    it. 
'T.sn't    that    us   wants   what    they  got,  but   us  do 
want  to  be  al)le  to  live  a  little  bit  thereafter.      Us 
hain't   book-learnt,    but   I'm    hanged   if  us   don't 
know  I,tc.      An-   yet   thcv  looks  down   on   'ee,  an' 
treats   'ee   like  the  scum  of  the  earth,  'cause  'you 
d<;es  uhat  they  can't— labours.      Dir/x !  they  calls 
'ce,    'cause    you    can't    afford    a    nice     house    an' 
servants  to    keep   it   clean.      Rou^^/:  f  because   vu. 
wears    workuig    clothes    an'    swears   a    bit,    which 
^he-  isn't   any    harm    in    it.        Dr/o/^v/n/.'   'cause 
you   has  a  glass  t..o  nnich  once  in   a   way— as  if 
vou   don't   want   it,  an'   thev  don't   have  ,t   too  in 
thcT  pnvarc  houses.      Lo./cr !  because  you  chucks 
^'P    the    c^.uiie,    which    you    knows    you    can't    win 
anyhow.      Scomdre/ .'      Crimiml !     when     you'm 
drove     beyond     yourself    an'     smashes     up '  your 
happy    home   or    I^rings   the   police   down  on   '.e. 
Lord  !   if  a  chap   had  their  money  an'  sumnuit  to 
fall  back  on.   .   .   .   You  can't   but  work   so  many 
hours  a   day   and   do   your    best,   an'    them    that 
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works  most  hours  gets  least  pay.  They  sort 
works,  an'  they  gets  what  they  do  get,  or  gets 
It  wi'out  working  ;  i,ut  us  W(,rks  an'  us  don't 
get  what  us  don't  '  I  i.,u\i  they  like  to  never 
get  no  further  in  advance  ?  They'd  chu:k  it  up  1 
There  isn't  no  getting  out  o'it,  they've  a-got  'ee 
down  under,  an'  there  they  nieans'to  keep  'ee. 
P'raps  'tis  their  ignorance;  p'raps  'tisn't  ;  hut 
w_-'m  all  flesh  an'  blood,  after  that,  an  we  all  got 
feelings.' 

Let    nic     repeat     that    such    speeches    are    not 
Socialistic   rant,   hut   the    everydav   talk    ..f   hard- 
working men    who   have   never  cwme  into   contact 
with  Socialism.      I  am  not  trying  here   to   sav  how 
far  the   working  man  1.  right  or  wnmg  ;    hut  only 
to  convey  his  feeling   and  to  trace  its  causes.      The 
average  working  man  is  as  scared   of  Socialism   hv 
name  as  the  two  great  political   parties  are.      Yet 
It  H  hardlv  too  much  to  say  tliat   whilst    the  great 
political     parties     have     been     passing     Socialistic 
legislation,   mostly   of  ,1    repressi'/e   kmd,   without 
meaning   to,   so   the    working   man    fus    been    be- 
coming a  Socialist   in  economics  without  knowing 
it;     without,     indeed,     knowing     that     economic^ 
exist. 

Unfortunatelv  there   is   no  standard   by  wnich 
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to  jihlvr    the    wage    value    of    different    sorts    of 
work.      The  market    value   aiui   the   real    value  of 
labour    can     hardly    he     distinguished.        Respon- 
sibility (which  working  people  usually  undervalue), 
business  ability,  and  the   power  to  command,  can- 
not he  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,    nor   yet    the   chance   of   using    those   gifts 
when   a   man   possesses  tliem.     Two  things  stand 
out    plain    before    the    labourer's    eyes  — a    gross 
inequality     in     rewards     for     vork  '  and     also     a 
mortifying  social    inequality  founded  largelv  upon 
the    first   inequality.      And    of  one   other  thing    I 
am   certa'n:   it   is  not  possible  to  understand  "the 
labourer's   fHing  in  the  matter  v  ithout  doing   his 
labour,  liN-mg  his   lif.,  and    knowing  his  wearmess. 
One  cannot  feel  by  proxy.      To  have  gone  through 
the   hoop    is   a   phrase— and    an    experience— very 
full  of  mcanii;:r. 


'ihat  manual  occupations  command  less  pav  for 
longer  hours,  with  fewer  holieiavs,  than  those 
involving  more  mental  work  is  the  main  and 
evident  point  It  is  atter  the  main  point  has  been 
conced.ed,  when  one  comes  t,.  consider  individual 
cases  and  general  remedies,  that  the  complications 
ot     the     subject     begin     to     unwind     themselves 
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endlessly.  So  vast  an  amount  of  human  stru-^r.r],. 
and  emotion,  so  mueh  of  what  is  callai  human 
nature,  are  hound  up  with  the  plain  question  of 
wages,  modify  it,  and  again  an  modified  hv  it, 
that  economics  and  sociology,  with  their  statistical 
reckonings,  can  hut  touch  the  fringes  of  it.  And 
comparative  J.i/a  for  dealing  with  t^he  more  human 
sides  of  the  question  ,;re  almost  wli  .lly  lacking. 

The     labourer's     grievance     cannot     he     fullv 
appreciated   without    experience    of  the   labourer's 
lite.      Upon    that  point   working  men    insist,   and 
rightly.      To    take  part    in    their    life    is    nothing 
short  of  a   revel  ition.      One  rinds  one-elf  looking 
out    upon    the  world    with    other    eves.      At    the 
same  time,  as  I   have  said,  the  grievance  it.elf  is 
twofold  — financial    and    social,    a    matter    of   pay 
and  still   more  a  matter   of  feeling.      Because  the 
labourer   earns   less  he   is   compelled  to  live   more 
humbly,   and    for   both    reasons    is    treated    as    an 
inferior.      To  poverty  indignity  is  added.      Here, 
immediately,  in  the  need   f  ;r   persona!   experience 
of  both    brain    work   and    labour,   we  are  met   by 
this    ditllculty  :    it   is   rare   enough    for   a  man    to 
do  both  kinds  of  work,  as  work,  day  after  day  ; 
but  it  is  far  rarer  for  a  m  n  to  occupy  at  once  the 
tu'o    social    positions  corresponding  with    the   tuo 
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kinds  of  work.  I'A'crything  tcmls  to  make  the 
one  work  into  his  l)usincss  and  thv-  other  into  a 
hobby.  Mveryhody  unites  to  drive  him  into  the 
one  social  position  or  the  other.  It  is  astonishing 
how  strong  and  persistent  those  forces  are. 

I  he    real   value,   as    opposed    to    the    current 
market  value,  of  different  kinds  of  work  raises  yet 
another    crop    of   difficulties.      Work  that  is  one 
man's  grind    is  another  man's   [pleasure  :   and  the 
value   of-  a  day's  work  to  an  emplovcr,  or  to  the 
community,  is  proportional  neither  to  the  amount 
ot  effort  put   into   it   by   the    worker    nor    to    his 
degree    of  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the    day.     Some 
forms  of  work  are  quickly  fatiguijig  or  unhealthy, 
others  more  wearing  in  the  long  run.      Work  that 
few   men   can,   or   in   any  circumstances    could  do, 
conunands   frec|uenrly    hut    by   no    means    always 
a   scarcity    wage,   especially    if  it    be   brain    work. 
Looking  at  the  question  entirely  from  the  worker's 
standpoint,   we  fiiul   that    he   mav  value  his  work 
either  by    the    time    occupied    over    it — in    other 
words  by  his  loss  of  personal  libertv  (a   valuation 
which  depends  very  greatly  on  whether  the  work 
IS  congenial  or  not)— or  he  may  value  it  according 
to  the  fatigue  it  produces  in   him  ;   or  else  by  the 
social  position  it  gives  him.      And,  in  addition,  all 
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sorts  of  indi'/idiial  oddities  have  their  part   in  his 
valuation. 

Vlilmatdy,  of  course,  ivork  is  7  giving  of  life,  one 
way  or  another,  in  return  for  the  means  of  more  life 
than  could  otherzvise  be  obtained — /';;  return,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  for  the  ;;'eans  of  living,  but  -or  the 
mems  of  living  more  fully.      It  is,  or  ought  to  be 
.1  putting  out  of"  one's  life  at  interest.     Civilization 
may  he  described  as  a  hL-ightening  of  that  process, 
urged  on  always,  at  an  incalcuhible  cost  to  hiinian- 
ify,  by  mankind's  tundanientai  desire  tor  life,  more 
hte,  a   hte   more  keenly  conscious  of  itself      And 
m  the  i:nd  the  labourer's  grievance  comes  to  this  . 
that  in   return   for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life   he 
is  able   to  obtain  hardly,   if  anything,  more   than 
just  the  means  ^o  keep  himself  alive  ;    whereas  the 
brain-worker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moncved  m;'n, 
can  and  dues  obtain  a  surplus  ot  time  and  mon.-y, 
in    v/hich    and    \vith    which     to    live    more    fully. 
Viewed    so,    the    labourer's  grievance  acquires  an 
altogether    wider     meaning.       'I'hc     inequality    of 
wiiich    he    complains  is  a    defeat    and    a   waste    of 
civilizatior     itself      It    is    bad    political    economy, 
and,  wor.e  still,  it  is  bad  racial  economy. 

Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  v,  ork  out  in  an 
accurate  manner  tlie  'Dearing  on  labour  and   brain- 
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work  of  all  m.c  above  considerations;  ncitlur, 
indeed,  is  it  necessary,  provided  tlicir  existence  is 
borne  in  mind.  Though  they  all  add  fuel  to  a 
smouldering  discontent,  though  at  one  time  or 
another  I  have  hea-d  nearly  all  of  theni  debated 
among  ordinary  working  men,  we  are  certainlv  not 
yet  m  a  position  to  fine  the  problem  down  so  far.  It 
is  a  field  of  inquiry  which  wants  the  [>loui;h  before 
the  spade  ami  hoc  are  likely  to  be  of  much  use.  ;\s  a 
working  man  with  whom  I  have  been  discussing  this 
subject  remarked,  '  You  can  talk  about  all  that  till 
you'm  mazed-headed,  and  no  doubt  'twill  all  o'it 
have  to  be  reckoned  up  some  day  ;  but  none  of  it 
don't  avoid  this,  that  thev  gets  overpaid,  afler  the 
rate,  for  their  brain-work  and  ca;  ital,  and  us  (r^t 
underpaid  fir  our  labour.  And  that  you  knows 
very  well,  wi'out  any  more  chatter,  seeiuL^  you've 
a-done  both  yourself.' 

It  happens  that  my  own  experience  cioes  in- 
clude both  brain-work  and  labour  in  two  of  th.eir 
most  fatiguing  forms — namely,  writing  of  a  creative 
or  fairly  solid  nature,  and  fishing:,  which  has  to  be 
done  in  bursts  of  severe  labour  and  exposure,  with 
intermediate  periods  of  very  tryin^^r  idleness.  At 
both  sorts  of  work  I  have  ear.-.ed  my  p.iv,  and  in 
conricxion  with  both  there  has  been  a  L^ood  deal  of 
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Inisiiiess  to   do,  aiul  some  nither   tickli  ,h  ncgotia- 
cioiis  to  carry  through,  which  provided  experience 
of  a  third  tyiie  of  work.      Meanwhile,  I  have  lived 
in  two  classes  of  society,  that   of  educated  people 
and  that  of  working  people,  but  chieHy  among  the 
l.itter  ;   till  their  ways  and  sympathies  and  interests 
have  become  mine,  and  four  or  hve  vears'  prentice 
work  as  fisherman's  mate  and  boatman  have  ended 
in  ;i  partial  lurtnership.      |>,ut  so  ingrained  are  class 
distinctions,    so    great     the    dissyn^pathy    between 
iM-ain- worker    and     lal^ourer.    that    most    people 
are  simply  unable   to   believe  a   man   can    be   bruh 
with    equal    thoroughness    and   equal    seriousness. 
One's  manual  work  they  insist  on  regarding  as  the 
hobby  of  a  very  eccentric  man,  or  else,  less^  often, 
one's  trained   intellect  as   an    upstarting    nuisance,' 
and  one's  lack  of  respectful r.ess,  of  cap-touchings,' 
sir-ings,  and  so  forth  as  a  rough  fellow's  impud- 
ence—a  shocking   example  of  what    the   working 
classes   are    coming    to.      At    other    times    one    it 
supposed  to  i>e  a  madman,  or  a  freak,  or  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  low  tastes.      Well-meaning  acquaint- 
ances urge  me  in  all  manner  of  ways,  with  all  kinds 
of  flattering  half-truths,  to  break  adrift   from   my 
working   friends,    now   1    have   the   'copy,'   ,unv   I 
have  the  health,  now  i  have  got  wliat  1  can  out  of 
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thcni  ;  Hiui  it  shoulJ  he  noted,  too,  th;it  every 
c;iie  ot  tliose  iiiisiimierstaiulings  casts  aii  iniplici.1, 
it  unintentional,  -.liu-  on  v-orkins^  jieople. 

T)  go   hack  to  work,  itself  :    atte     a    nian    lias 
(lone  !);)th  sorts  to  the  point  of  exhaustion — brain- 
work  till  the  brain  would  neither  wtjrk  nor  sl,_eii, 
and  l;ib,)ur  until    turtiier  exertion,  instead  of  rcnis- 
ingand  warming  hun,  only  made  him  drowsier  and 
still  more  deadly  cold — he   ouglit  to   be  in  a  fair 
position  to  jadge  between  the  two.      Exhaustion, 
at  any  rate,  is  one  basis  of  comparison,      if,  how- 
ever, my  aim  were  simply  to  make  money,  then  I 
should    tlo    neither.      At    the    expense    of   feelin'r 
sometimes   a    little  soiled   in  spirit,  business  yields 
by  tar   the   biggest   return   for   tlie    least   exei-tion, 
and    business  nowadays   involves    but   little  social 
interioritv.      It   diemands  neither  the  rack.ntr  con- 
centration  of  brain-work   nor   the   bodily  stren-^th 
anil  fatigues  of  labour.      Middlemen,  for  instance, 
make  the   most   profit   on   the   hsherman's   labour, 
leaving    him    barely    enou^di    to    keep    !iim    at    it. 
Many  publishers,  \\c  kno.-.\  are  constantly  on   the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  ;   but  ni.eantime  they  succeed 
in    living  at   lea->t  as  well   as  the  authors   in  whose 
waix's  they   deal.      If  a  man's  ambition  is  money- 
making,  business  gives  him  the  largest   scope   and 
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calls,  11!.  rcovcr,  for  sniallcr  giirs  <,f  riiiiui  or  hndv. 
As  for  its  uiulcrling.,  the  clerks,  assistants,  ami 
such-li!;.-,  J^  they  in  comparison  with  professional 
and  working-men— men  nf  mental  an/  manual 
skill— earn  much  less  than  their  due:  On  the 
contrary,  the  purlieus  of  husiness  provide  a  refuae 
for  the  empty-headed  and  the  weak-kneed,  thote 
lacking  in  initiative  or  wanting  ^,afc  soft  jo!)s. 

As  between   hrain-work  and  lahour,  it  is  liy  no 
means  so  easy  as  it  seems  to  judge  which  of  the  two 
IS    the    more   fitiguing   and    conseipiently   entitled 
to  shorter  hours   and   m.,re  rest?      Brain-work,   1 
should  say  myself,  hut  not  by  a  great  deal.      With 
the  object,  apparently,  of  showing   that  labour   is 
the  easier,  the  Timrs  has  observed  ijuite  truly  that  : 
'The   vervfict  that  brain-workers   do   voluntarily 
seek    recreation    in    violent    muscular    exertion    is 
evidence  that  it  comes  easy  to  them.      Do  manual 
workers   seek   their   recr.'ation   in   correspondingly 
severe  mental  exertion  ?     A   few,  perhap,,  do,  In.'t 
to  most  any  application  is  unspeakable  toil,  if  not 
impossible.'      In  reality  the  argument  cuts  as  much 
the  other   way,  though   it   needs  an   experience  cf 
lahour  to  see  it.      Stevenson    came   near  the  right 
explanation  wlien  he   said,  in    his  essay  on  waiktng 
tours,  that  a  man  comes  to  his  inn  at  nij^ht  ■ 
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'  With  a  sort  oi  fVost  on  his  tiw  wits,  aiul 
ri  starless  night  of  darkness  in  his  spirit.  .  . 
Wlifii  it  comes  to  honest  [mental]  work,  when 
we  come  to  gather  ourselves  together  for  an 
effort,  we  may  sound  the  trumpets  as  loud  and 
long  as  we  please  ;  the  great  barons  dfthe  mind 
will  not  rallv  to  the  standard,  hut  sit  each  one, 
at  home,  warming  his  hands  over  his  ov/n  hre 
and  hro(Hling  in    his  (jwn  private  thou'dit  !  ' 


For    the    truth    is,    that,    whereas    mental     work 
fatigues  tlie    brain    onlv,    manual    lal 


it'Dur    fatigues 


the  body  and  the  Srain  too  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  an  excess  of  either  results  in  exactly  the 
same  nervous  distress.  After  coming  in  from 
fishing,  fishermen  often  feci  most  blindly  tired, 
and  yet  cannot  easily  get  to  sleep  without  a  glass 
ot  hot  grog,  because  their  nerves  ar  jumpy 
with  fatigue.  On  the  score  of  general  fatigue  the 
v/orking  man  should  be  paid  rather  more  than  less. 
And  hence  his  love  for  his  pint  or  so  of  'glorious 
beer  '  or  strong  tea.  Me  wants  a  little  life  between 
working  and  sleeping,  and  only  some  stimulant  can 
liven  him  up  enough  to  take  it.  I  find  myself 
that  to  make  the  change  from  hard  bodily  lal)our 
to  full  menr.d  wcrk,  or  z-irc  vers,!,  occupie^  about 
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three'  J.ivs  ;  sd  tli.if  it"  c-itluT  sort  of  work  were 
daily  aiul  rc-ular,  1  louKI  not  do  both.  How 
much  more  difficult  must  the  traiiMtion  he  tor  a 
tnaii  untrained  in  the  handling  of  mental  material 
and  tools  ! 

i'litting  aside  the   fact  that  attention   alone,  for 
several  hours  on  end,  is  a  fatiguing  form  of  hrain- 
work,  the  amount  of  very  real    mental  activity  in 
nearlv  all  forms  of  lutiour  is  much  underestimated. 
Talk   ro   v.hat   workman    one   will,   even    the    un- 
skdied  labourer,  about  his  job,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  judgment  he  has  constantly  to  exercise  ; 
only,  as   he  will   probably   say,   he   cannot   explain 
himself  properly.       The  subtle  juiigment,  amount- 
ing almost  to  instinct,  of  those   who   follow   the 
oldest    trades — agriculture,  smithery,   seamanship, 
fishing      is   proverbial.      It    is  said   that   fishermen 
must  be   bred,  not  made.      Probably  I  know  more 
conccyni>i\^  fishing  than  my  mates  do,  but  not  more 
»/ fishing.      What    I   find   out   bv  observation  and 
reasoning,   they   know   more  su  "eiy   by   an   inbred 
instinct.      Where  my  skill    is  deliberate,  theirs  is  a 
part  of  them,      d'hey  are  in  the  tradition  of  fishing. 
What  would  we  not  give  to   have   men   alive  who 
v.ere  m  the  tradition  of  medieval    cathedral    Infild- 
ingr      Vet  we  neglect,  underpay,  and  allow  to  die 
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out  the  men  wc  li.ivc,  who  arc  nicmlxTs  of  great 
traditions  ;  aiui  l)ccausc  their  learning  is  not  mere 
book-knowledge  they  are  called  ignorant. 

Taking  the  two  types  of  work    I   know  best— 
'.vriting  and  fishing— although  I  may  have  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  amr.unt  of  pay  they  each  deserve, 
I    have   no  doubt  at  all   as  to  which  is  the  better 
paid,    and    which    provides    money    for   rest    and 
holidays.       Heaven     f-l^id     I     should     say     that 
writers   are    overpaid!      What    I    am    sure'   of   is 
tiiat,    on    the   same    scale,    fish-n-nien,   and    intieed 
all     I:dKui!vrs,    are     greatly     underpaid,     both     in 
money    and    in     rest.       Aiul     worst    of    all,    the 
maiunil   v.orkcr  or  labourer   has  nothing  hut  iiiis- 
tortune   to    Io„k   forward    to  ;    he   '  never  gets  n,. 
fn-'ardcr  •  ;   which  tends,  in  the  bitterly  true  words 
ot  a   working   man    who  wrote  to   the    ■/h,irs,   'to 
create  and  to  foster  a  soul-d.stroying  weariness.' 

The  social  inequality  adds  insult  to  injury 
instead  of  doing  something  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, i'eople  assume  the  working  man's  inferiority 
without  the  least  consciousness  of  doini:  so.  Hut 
he,  being  the  \'ictim,  is  aware  of  it.  Were  we  not 
from  the  very  first,  at  a  'school  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  an.l  gcfitlemen,'  taught  to  despise  the 
village    'lu.tties'?     Was    not    a    gentleman,    last 
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I'mn.ncr,  heard  to  ask  his  small  son  if  Ik-  uouMn't 
'■kc  to  I,c  n  sea-captain  and  have  a  lot  nf  ,nai 
U'Hicr  hini  to  order  about  as  he  pleased  ?  ()„e 
^•ven.ng,  while  several  of  .s  were  standing  on  the 
sca-u-ail,  we  picl:ed  up  ,  jewelled  brooch  A 
gentleman  who  had  been  sitting  near  came  for- 
ward, saying  :  'That  lady  dropped  that,  who  was 
patting  voiir  do(r.' 

'  Yes,'  we  replied,  •  we  know  it's  hers.  She'll 
be  coming  back  this  way  and  then  we  can  L^ive  it 
to  her.'  ^ 

''^'^  tdthough  (as  I  found)  he  was  unacquainted 

^^••tH    the    hulv,  he   to„k  the  trouble  to  go  after  her 

=»'iJ    warn    her    that    we   had    the   brooch.      I„    the 

absence    ot    proof   to    the    contrarv,    we    nu-n    in 

jerseys  were  assumed  to  he  dishonest. 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  was  deplorlnir 
t.ie  Osbr)rne  College  cadet  case.  'A  boy's  litl- 
spoil.,'    he   said;    'and    thev    f^night    against    any 
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appca, 

'Now-,'  I  remarked,  'you  can  tell  what  it's  like 
for  a  !>lueiacket  in  the  Navy  who  hasn't  any  rich 
and  infiiientiai  friends.' 

'  Ah  1  •  he  replied,  '  bur  a  bluejacket  hasn't  got 
a  career  to  lose  like  that  \oun'r  caikt.' 

When  I  pr,inted  out  to  b.im  that  a  vounn   blue- 
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jacket  has  just  as  rmicli  a  carcL-r  to  lose  ami  one 
life  to  spoil,  he  looked  as  it'  1  had  siuiileiily  erected 
a  five-bar  gate  in  front  of  him.  I  le  hadn't  thought 
of  that ! 

Such  tales  wouKl  not  he  worth  repeating  were 
it  not  that  they  are  everyday  illustrations  of  a 
general  and  mostly  unconscious  attitude,  to  which 
working  people  are,  if  anything,  over-sensitive, 
though  as  a  rule  they  find  it  advisable  not  to  say 
much  at  the  time.  Ignorance,  they  will  admit, 
antl  not  intention  to  hurt,  is  the  prime  cause  ;  and 
they  themselves  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  stand- 
offishness  which  makes  good  will  very  difficult  to 
exercise.  Hr  they  are  probably  following  a  sound 
instinct  in  attaching  importance  even  more  to  hurt 
feelings  than  to  poor  wages,  to  the  social  rather 
than  to  the  financial  side  of  the  grievance.  Until 
labour  receives  its  dues  socially  in  people's  minds, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  political  or  any  (Jther 
action  cm  rx;Kt  it  it-^  due  in  wages. 


17.  A  roClMl-  OI-  SIi)|l.I(;ifTS  ON 
I'lSHlNCi 

I.   iishkrmkn's   luck 

Mkn  not  seen  at  work  arc  seldom  creaiteii  with  the 
nork   they  do.      Deep-sea  fishermen,  Hke  lifeboat- 
men,  have  stamped  themselves  upon  people's  im- 
agination ;  they  go  to  sea  in  gales.      P.ut  longshore 
fishermen   need   moderate  weather  for  their  work 
in  ojvn   boats,  an  J   it  is  a  great  grievance  amongst 
thcni  that  they  are  th.-ii^ht  to  earn  nionev  <      ily, 
because,  occasionally,  they  make  a  good  haul   m  ;i 
short  tMiie,  and  because  they  spend  many  hours  .,t 
the  day,  between  whiles,  with  their  hands  in  tiieir 
pockets,  looking  out  to  >ea.      It  ycu  want  to  insult 
such  a  man,  tell   him  h.e  must  have  been  making  a 
small  fortune.      'J'he  be>t-meaning  people  do  it. 

One  morning,  of  a  sluiflling  summer,  a  kindlv 
visitor  wli..  had  found   us  idle  down   bv  the  boat's 
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(iic  UMS   tlij  editor   of   ,1    ,''cin[iciM,-K\-   nc\v-.p:ijx'r), 
askcJ  thivc  or  i">ur  ot' lis  to  have  ;i  driii!:,  and   led 
the   wav  to   the  ne:u-c,>t  punlic-house.      Ivam-water 
and  sea-water  draiiied  out  of"  our  clothes  into  pools 
upon    the    bar  -  iloor.      We    called    for    hot    ^^rocr. 
Hut  we  could  not  settle  dwwn   to   it  ;   we   kej>t   on 
going   to  the   window  to   look  (\it  over  ;   for  out- 
side, across  the   Shore   R.,ad,  t!ie  short   steep    seas 
or  an  Aug-'st  gale    -all  chop,  and  no  ground-swell, 
soon  up,  soon  gone— were   fretting   at   the  s.dnirle 
beach,  and    threateninc;    to    wash   away   our  boats. 
Squalls  of"  wind  and  rain  turned  up  the  sea  tlather- 
u'hite.      Nothing   could    be  done  afloat.      Nothing 
much  had  been  dfm.e  for  some  time. 

'  V\e!l,'  said  the  visitor,  lifting  his  glass,  'here's 
luck!       You   fellows  seem    to   have  a   pretty  easy 
tune.      I've  not  seen  you  do  much  since  I've   been 
down  here.      1  suppose  you've  mad.e  enou'di.' 
i  hat  set  tongues  a-'A.iir'riutr. 
'  You  an't  see'd  us  have  no  v.eather,'  said  one. 
'  Anci  the  fish  an't  come  into  the   bay  like   they 
have  aforetime,'  ad.detl  anoilier. 

'  If    they    was    to,  you'd    see    us   out    af'ter   'em 
quick  enou'di.' 


And 


yo.'(    v,-ouldn't    see    u->,   af'te:-    thai. 


cause 


yo'i'd    be   l\ing   snug   in   bed  while  we  v,as  haulin-' 
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and  digging  out  there.      Fishing's  no  good    unless 
tis  done  by  night.' 

'Why.?'  denKinJcd    the    visitor.        Why  can't 

you  tish  by  day  ? ' 

'  'Cause  fish  is  like  other  insects,  I   s'pose,  and 
moves    about    by    niglit.      Verv    often,    when'  you 
sees  we  hanging  .bout  all  dav,  like   you  says,  with 
->ur   hands   in  our  pockets,  us   bc.n   out  all   night 
;ind    done    more   than    a   day's    v,ork--maybe  for 
••lo'-t  If  us  an't  carched  nort.      Tell    'ce   what  :    you 
come  down  in  the  winter  and  go   herring  driftin-r 
'long  with  us,  -.vhen   'tis   blowing,  and   freezing,  ov 
snowmg,  and    you  got    to   lie   in   an   open   boat  all 
night,    wet    all    (;ver,   and    free/,ed    uirh    the    cold. 
Your   sort   comes  once,  s,.metimc-s,  .-nd   says  they 
enjoys  it,  but   I   takes   particular  notice  theV  don't 
often  come  twice,  and  never  two  nights  following. 
But    us  got   to  go  ort   there  night  after  night,  so 
long   as   there's   anything   to    be  catched  and   the 
v.eather's  iit,  or  else  you  won't  have   no  money  in 
thic  ol'  s'-ocking  for  v/hen   there's  nort  doina   and 
you've  got  to  hang  on  tough.      And    whether'  you 
does    ort    or    nort   all    depends    on    luck.       '1-hat's 
u  hat  you  can't  alter;  and  that's  what  a  fisherman's 
livmg  is-luck.      You  may  v.ork,  bur   luck   comes 
hrst,    and    'tis   a    thing    that  don't  come   to   'ee  if 
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yoii'm  not  (ih  the  limk-out  U<r  it.  I  lov  ..  vou 
like  to  live  on  luck,  sir,  and  rear  uj^  a  family  of" 
childtTii  on  it  ?  ' 

ijut  tlic  sumnuT  v'sitor  drank  up  aiui  went. 
And  the  ii:in  who  had  been  Mowing  his  hooter 
capped  his  speech  with:  '  :iye,  I  tell  'ec,  thar's 
what  the  likes  o'  they  thinks.  .  .  .  i'hey  don't 
know  how  us   got   to   watch,  not   tor  gain    always, 

hut  only  tor  the  chance  of  v.orkintr." 

o 

'Hold  thee  I'ow  !  '  said  another.  '  "I'isn't  no 
use  chattering.  They  won't  heheve  'ee.  They 
can't.      They'm  too  ignorant  of  what  'tis  like.' 

Whereupon  we  all  drank  up,  and  went  out  to 
the  sea-wall  to  wait  tor  luck. 

There  is  no  look-out  so  keen  as  the  sniall 
fisherman's,  (irey  !)attleships,  near  tlie  ureat  ports 
and  naval  ba^es,  kee[->  watch  and  ward  over  the 
country  and  over  the  se"s  ;  and  all  th(_  nation 
knows  it,  ami  sings  Ru/t'  Hritiinuiii.  Coastguards, 
posted  round  the  shores,  stand  to  he  reprimanded 
if  there  is  anything  tiiey  tail  to  see.  Lloyd's 
signalling  stations,  on  the  hea. Hands,  register  the 
shipping  that  passes.  Steam-trawlers  and  drifters 
sail  out  from  the  great  tish-ports  to  the  oceati 
fisheries  :  statistics  are  puhlisned  of  their  work. 
But   unnoticed,  all   alonsj;   the  coast,  in  every  creek 
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^nd    cove,  and    on    nearly   every    beach,  there    are 
men   on    the   look-out   night  and    d.iv,  waitin-   for 
iishern,an's   luck.      When   the  fish    are    there?  and 
the  weather  is  rit,  they  put   to  sea   in   innu.nerahle 
small  craft,  enduring  innumerable   risks  and   hard- 
ships ;   and  for  the   purpose  of  earning   money  to 
feed  their  few  mouths  they  bring  ashore  from 'the 
sea,  which  is  no  man's  land,  enormous  quantities  of 
food.     On  stretches  of  lonely  shore,  where  thistles 
and  reeds  grow  down  to  the  v.ater,  and  the  shingle 
ndges  are   unbroken   by  the  mark  of  footsteps,  a 
boat  or  two  can  almost  always  be  found,  left  thJre 
by  men  who  have  to  work  on  land,  because   they 
cannot  earn  a  full   living  from   the  sea,  but   who', 
when    there    is  anything  to  catch,   will    turn   their 
backs  on  the  tilled  fields  and  will  g,;  afloat.     Their 
leaky    old    boats    wait    for    then,,    and    for    their 
luck  ;  and  sometimes  they  make  a  haul. 

From  the  scattered  work  of  small  fishernK^n 
and  the  unorganization  of  their  trade,  there 
arises,  in  the  large,  an  immense  wast.irrc  of 'effort  ; 
much  work,  more  waiting  (which  is^  uorse  tfian' 
work),  and  small  returns;  ^ct,  in  derail,  takin-r 
each  fishery  separately,  the  look-out  is  as  nnnutely 
effective  as  sparr.nvs'  work  in  picking  up  crumb's 
""   '^  hard    morning,      l-or   the  seaso.^s  when   luck 
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holds  ori-    l:)(iin   alw.ivs  ahead,  an  l   hiiir-cr,  thou'rli 
a  poor  org.uMZcr,  is  a  sla\'c-dri\i!v:;  foreman. 

As    imprc  sivc    as    rH.c    vaunted    sea -power  of 
iMi'rIand  is  the  obscure  nuiltitud.e  watchin;'-  a 


niuiul 

the  coast,  waiting  for  luek  with  an  old  se;i-knov.- 
ledge  at  hand,  and  strength  to  do  their  furious 
hursts  ot  work,  and  then  to  wait,  and  wait  on,  with- 
out disheartennient  ;  savinn;  v/hen  kick  is  i^ood, 
and  when  it  is  had,  too,  in  rh.c  words  of  Devon 
fishermen  :  '  Us  have  seed  u  aforetime,  an't  us  ? 
Aye!  an'  will  again.'  Rocks  and  tide-races  and 
ocean  currents  are  ch;irted  for  tiie  in-eat  shij-is.  l]ut 
t(-)  the.-,e  men  every  swirl  of  the  title  at  e\ery  time 
of  it  is  known.  The  tumbled  rocks  are  a  lobster 
and  prawn  garden  for  Sf)me  of  them.  Othe:-s  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  liottoni  of  the  sea  and 
the  landmarks  that  must  be  taken  fcjr  brintrlntr 
up  on  the  best  fi.diing  grouiuls.  To  the  ceaseless 
changing  of  the  sea — and  onlv  those  v.lu)  watch 
by  day  and  night,  for  a  living,  kno>v  Iw.v  infinite 
and  deiiiiite  those  changes  are — -thev  opp')se  a  cease- 
less change  of  front  and  variety  of  s!;ill.  lliey 
know  v.hat  to  do — they  hardlv  know  whv.  I'hey 
feel  v.hat  must  be  ilone.  T:i.-ir  ex[->erience  and 
that  of  their  forefathers  has  become  ar'  instinct. 
'I  heref'jre    no    man    can    learn    lisldiiL';    simplv   by 
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i'>''"rn,ing  himsdf  about  it;  for  knowledge, 
Inmx-v.r  full,  docs  not  Income  instinctive  in  a 
d.iy,  nor  yet  in  a  gcncratif)n. 

It    is   not  as    if   rishcr.ncn    v/crc   honoured    for 
doing   a   work    that   only  they  can  do.      Ir   is   not 
as   It    they    uere    properly   paid    for   their   hihour. 
Middlemen    and    buyers    appropriate    the    greater 
part   of  fish    profits.      Delicate-haruied    folks   who 
have  never  slept  rough  f.;r  a  single  night  of  their 
hie,  stroll  along  and  sav,  '  Why,  wh.at's  the  matter 
\vith    you.?      What     are     you    grumbling     about.? 
You've  only  to  throw    vour  nets  into  tht-  sea    and 
you  pull  them  out  full  of  fish.'      Fishermen  know 
otheruise.       They    know   what    it   means    to    live 
'twixt   the  devils    ashore   and   the    d'.cp  sea.      For 
that  reason  they  hold  together  with   a  slight  con- 
tempt tor  the  rest  of  the  uorld.      In  such  an  old 
close    calling    there    are    bound    to    be    loni^r-jived 
feuds  and  ennnties.      Yet,  if  the  sea  flows  up  in  a 
gale,  a  fisherman  will   r.ot  let  the  boat  of  his  worst 
enemy   be  waslied   away.      J'artlv  he   hates   to  see 
a  boat  smashed,  but  partlv  also  he  knows  that  he 
might  almost  as  well   see  the  man   dr,.wn,as  see 
liini  h.se  the  craft  by  means  or  ..hich  he  will  take 
advantage  of  his  luck,  wb.en  it  comes. 
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Rouf;m\r    I' 


Hooks  alioiit  the  -o-c'.IIl-iI  Simple  l.ifc  till  :i 
IarQ;(.T  aiul  Jarffcr  spicciii  each  \car's  ho okshclf". 
'I'hcv  rouse  ail  enthusiasm  of  their  own.  Thev  do 
more  th:in  express  tlissatisfaction  with  whatever  is. 
On  the  one  hand,  thev  minister  to  an  ache  for 
peacetulness,  for  '  the  intense  rr:'nt|uillitv  ot  silent 
hills,  and  more  than  silent  sk\  '  ;  and,  on  the  other 
h md,  thev  teed  a  lonf2;ing  that  lurks  aluavsin  men's 
minds  for  a  fuller,  fretr  use  of  their  l)odies  and  of 
their  fux-  senses.  Rtnighing  it  is  regarded  hy  the 
majority  :is  a  spectacle,  to  be  eiijo\ed  fV(tm  af:r 
off"  in  comfort,  hut  hv  some  as  a  picnic,  and  by 
others  as  a  life  to  be  led — if  possible.  It  has 
become  an  ideal.  It  h;is  been  idealized.  I'ilaborate 
clothes  and  .lppa!■aLU^  for  roughing  it  can  be  bought 
in  and  about  the  I  lavmai^Ket.  The  resources  of 
science  and  of  architectur.d  -scholarship  aix"  brought 
to  bear  on  cott.iges  in  which  to  live  the  simple  old 
life.  (Cottagers'  cottages  are  not  t(jund  sanitarv 
enough.)  Simplicity  ur^res  people,  ;is  it  turns  out, 
into  :i  vet  greater  coniplexitv,  !\  nighinu;  it,  in 
liter. iture  aiui  in  life,  is  not  t!ie  saine.  It  is  touiul, 
in  actud  practice,  to  v.-ant  itiiproving, 

iWcn  tell    me  in    i  .ondoM  :    '  Ah,  luckv  vou  '      ! 


inr:  simiij.;  i.ikj.;  ^n 

"Mly  wish  /  couM  throw  up  all   this  and  come  a,ul 
do  hshing  among   your  strong,  simple  tishcrfolk  ' 
I  he  luck  that  is  mine,  I  don't  dispute.      But  about 
their  cultured,  comfortable  wish  I  am  left  wonder- 
ing.     Savs  a   shrewd    old   friend   of  mine,  :i    man 
neanng  .eventv  :     'Lord,   wouldn't    I    like    for   r,. 
have  one  o'  they  sort  'long  wi'  me,  doing   wl    r   j 
aces  tor  a  week  !      I'll  warrant  they'd  want  a  softer 
feather  bed  an'  a  better  meal  than  I  got.      Hut  they 
takes  good  care  not  to  come.    .    .    .'      |.\„-  i^  i^  „,;^ 
real  roughing  it  that   they  have   m  mind  ;   not -the 
rough.ng    it  of  people  who  have   to,  because    they 
can  do  no  other.      The  Simple  Life  thev  envv  does 
not  ex.st  out  of  books.       The  meal  is  there,  but  not 
the  washing    up  ;   the    open    windcnv,  but   not    the 
•^mk.      Strong  simple  fol!:,  for  all   their  strength, 
are  racked  by  aches  and  pains.      They  ca.i't  aftlrd' 
to  i^e  properly  healthy.      In  their  ways  of  thou  dit 
they  have  baffling  twists  and  turns.      To  make  Tny 
headway  amongst  them  one   needs  to  exercise  an 
^unouMt  of  patience  and  diplomacy   that  would  rire 
one  ahead    in    London.      .\'rd  roughing  it,  as  //..y 
rough  it,  is  never  a  picnic.      To  rough^it  in   body 
means    roughing    it    in    mind.        Niceties    of    the 
I^ii'dish 


iHit    out    at 


mguage  one  may  have  at  one's  command, 
^ea    a    curse    or    two    serves    better 
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W  hi.n  oiiL-'s  Iitc  ik'iK'ii.is  on  hciii'.r  hcarii,  unc 
curses  h:ir\i.  '  "^'ou  ou^rlit  ti)  do  hctter,'  one  is 
till  i,  't'l.m  nicii  horn  ;uul  lircil  roufrh.'  iVLiv  he. 
Hut   rough    it  aiul   try.      It    is   not   so  casv    to  do 


RouGjhiiiG:  it 


huttcr  than  th.c  men  h:\\\  to  the  jc^h 
is,  and  must  he,  rough. 

One  night,  after  dark,  v/e  met  on  the  heach  a 
fisherman  who  was  waitinsr  ins  two  boats  home. 
'I "he  weatlier  was  breaking,  the  herrings  \sere  far 
to  lee'.'.'arJ..  '  I  wish  they  was  home,'  he  saiil, 
'  and  I  wouKln't  he  waiting  here,  with  a  comtor'ahle 
fire  in  house.  'Tisn't  no  fit  time  for  to  go  so  far 
awav.  Dark  as  a  hammer,  'tis,  out  there.  \\'hat 
could  'ee  do  if  vou  got  a  load  of  tish  ?  'Wiu'd 
he  swamped  an'  lo^e  the  lot — nets  and  all.  'Tisn't 
worth  it,  not  on  a  night  like  this,  risking  your  life 
and  the  boat  an'  nets,  out  there  in  misery,  bumjMiig 
home  for  a  dozen  or  tittee!i  hours  p'raps.    .    .    .' 

*  .Ah  1  '  said  one  of  us  to  him,  '  ro\-,inrr's  hard, 
we  knows,  an'  strains  a  tellow  in  pieces,  luit  'tis 
better  to  ro\.-  than  reef  ui'  a  load  of  iierrings 
aboard.  'Tisn't  the  same  anxiety  like.  Wm  don't 
go  out  drifting  ik)  more,  not  yourself,  do  'ec  ?  ' 

'  V\L'  finished,'  replied  the  other  earnestly. 
'And  1  hopes,  I  hopes  to  dod,  I'll  never  iiave  to 
go  again.      I've  a-doiie  my  bit  ;    I've  a-digged  out 
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'cc   I'm  [M-opcr  sick   o'lt  — 


in   nic  time,  an'    I    ti 
have  !)CL-ii  tor  years.' 

Hut  out  in  a   third   I)oat,  that   night,  there   was 
■ui  oU\  ma.,,  a  tall,  v/hite-hearde.l    hag  of  sk,n  a.ul 
hones,  a  s<,ilc(l  patriarch,  who  wanders  ahnut  most 
ot"  the  day  and  night,  and  drops  off  to  sleep  in  odd 
phices.      There   was   no    decking    in    his   boat,   not 
even  a  cuttv  up  for'ard  to  put  his  heaci  under  ;   nr. 
shelter  at  all  from  the  wind  and  cold  and  sprav.    Mer 
icaks  had  been  stopped,  but  she  is  old,  and  a  load 
of  herrings  on  a  lumpy  sea  might  have  opened  her 
out  like  a  basket.      No  food  the  old  man  had  with 
hini,  no  bottle  of  beer  or  tea,  no  oilskins,  and  scant 
clothes  <,n   his  back.      How  his  aged  arms  hauled 
m  the  n -ts  I  do  nr,t  know.      Young  arms  find  them 
heavy.      Whether  he  slept  out  there,  or  whether 
he   sat    up    shivering    while    his    venerable    bones 
clacked    together    with    the    cold,    that     I    don't 
know  ;    but  I  can  guess  the  language  he  mumbled 
through   his   beard.      He   has  used  it  on  me  before 
now. 

He  was  glad  to  rough  it,  even  at  his  age, 
because  he  was  almost  starving,  and  he  wanted  the' 
cliance  of  picking  up  a  shilling  or  two.  Hut  /lis 
sort  of  roughing  it,  ashore  and  afloat,  cannot  l)e 
written  down   fully  and   truthfully   in   books.      No 
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It  '.  t(  >o  rouiili.      "r\s()iiM   lie 


<  'lie  woiiKl  print  It. 
too  much  like  liti'. 

To  t.ikc  u  iiiilucr  iiu>t;mcc  of  roughiiirj  it  :  let 
inc  ilcscrihc,  trorii  the  jioiiit  ot  view  of  comfort, 
the  List  n;u;lit  I  \v;is  herring  drifting.  When  the 
fish  are  there,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  tlierii  tjuick, 
for  soon  thev  will  go  to  the  iiottoni  to  spawn,  or 
the  weather  will  hreak,  and  there  are  Dionths  enou_;h 
ot  standing  by.  Ten  davs  or  more  the  three  of  us 
had  licen  at  it — rowing  to  the  ground,  shooting 
nets,  drifting,  hauling  in,  rowing  home,  hauling  up, 
jMcking  the  fish  out  of  the  nets,  counting,  carrying, 
packing,  rushing,  tearing,  and  straining,  with  no 
time  tor  a  proper  meal,  not  alwavs  time  to  wash, 
and  every  night  either  sleepless,  short,  or  broken. 
One  of  our  waisthelts  had  gone  in  five  notches, 
another's  two;  and  waisthelts  tell  no  lies.  On  the 
Saturday  morning  we  finished  packing  between 
twelve  and  one,  snatched  up  a  meal,  and  before 
two  o'clock  were  aboard  again.  There  was  no  wind. 
We  had  to  row  ten  miles  to  the  (jround  with 
heavy,  warped  sweeps  that  twisted  one's  wrists  at 
every  stroke  ;  and  as  we  jtassed  inside  the  race  off 
Heer  Head,  where  the  d.ead-calm  water  bcyiled  like 
a  mill  ,tream,  we  remarketl  how  useless  it  would 
lie    to    try    to    low    liome   against    the    flood    tide. 
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who  IS  exceptionally  strong 
pains,  hut  his  face  w.is  wcuKlen  with  tiredness. 
niy..wn  self  awake  I  had  a  cold  and  ,i 
cough  and   ,1  sore    thn.i'  and    a  s(>linter  under  the 
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damp  clothes,  making  one  itcli  like  f.irtv  tIiou-,.uul 
Hcas,  turiK'vi  ine  wut  a^ain  intd  the  eoKi.  We  all 
sat  Lip,  shivering  ami  Jitheriiig,  while  tfie  niooii, 
muffled  ill  clouds,  spread  a  dull  cold  Hght  over  the 
water.  One  thought  ot"  feather  beds,  of  dean 
warm  tiightclothes,  a!i.!,  curiously  enough,  not  of 
hot  grog,  hut  of  co()!;ng  drinks. 

I  he  early  hours  were  a  loiuf-vlrawii  nightmare 
ot  disconiton.  Al- /ut  three  o'clock  we  started 
haulitig  in  tor  another  thousanci  of  fish,  and  hy 
toui-  o'clock  wv  were  readv  to  take  tlie  ehh  tiilc 
homewarvis.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  aboard, 
nothing  to  drink,  a-id  very  little  tobacco.  We  had 
drifted  to  a  dozen  ni'les  from  home,  and  had 
scarcely  wiiul  enough  to  fill  t!ie  sail.  We  took 
perforce  to  the  sweeps.  The  boat  had  no  hte  in 
her.  'I'i-.ere  v.as  not  much  life  in  us.  With  eyes 
that  closed  of  themselves,  and  parched,  lumpy 
throats,  v.'e  rowed— rowed  like  machines,  usiriLi 
pain  tor  tuel.      'l"he  sun  uawned  late. 

Until  nearly  eight  in  the  morning  we  rocked  at 
the  sweeps.  Pinally,  as  if  to  mock  us,  after  nnvin!"- 
all  that  way,  a  brce/A-  sprang  up  from  the  south- 
east, and  we  sailed  the  short  mile  home.  Had  we 
waited,  the  v/ind  would  have  done  all  our  woi'k. 
Hut  we  weren't  to  know  that. 
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It  u.i.  not  (initial.  M,.sr  nf  (!„•  m..rnln;r,  i„ 
a  an/,/.l,ng  niin,  vvc  pickcj  „ur,  .onntc-.l/ .,,,.1 
packnl  ..ur  fish.  Then,  Juriiig  the  list  h.ujr  of  the 
last  t\vcnty-r..i:r  ofthit  week's  u-ork,  ue  thr.c  yood 
friciuis  fell  cut,  ,uKi  h.ul  ;i  rn^eral^le  ar--,n,ent 
tlut  was  the  rnu-hest  trip  in  ail  that  roimhin-  it. 
Wc  coukin't  help  ourselves.  Our  nerves  Cere 
r.iu-  with  tiredness,  hurr      anJ  want  c.f  sleep. 

The  weatlier  ha.i  hroke/,.  'j-he  hshin-r  was 
nulea  tor  the  time.  We  drank  heer  to  .n.ike  us 
k-ss  jumpy,  aiui  went  to  fied. 

Whv  on  earth   Joes  r„ie  Jo  it,  one  asks,  unless 
starvat,<,n    compels.?      Why    does    anvhody    do  it 
who   can    earn   a   crust    other'vi;.e  .=      While    I    w:is 
fTcd   the   cpiestion    refused    :o    be  answered.      Hut 
there  is  an   answer,  I   think.      It  came  to  us  over 
the  dark   water,  on   a   previous  night,  when    there 
was  a  thicket  of  us  on  the  fishing-ground   and  the 
sea  was    dotted    with    riding-lights.      '  Who's   got 
for  thy  third   hand  .? '  asked  a  distant  voice  in  the 
smg-song  drawl  that  carries  for  a  nr.lc  over  calm 
v.-attr.      'Hast  got  thic  ch.ip  .? ' 
'  Aye  !  '   we  replieii. 

•  !  reckon,'  sing-songed  the  voice,  '  t!i,u  a  chap 
ns  ',-uld  come  out  here  wi'out  having  to,  'ould  go 
to  hell  tur  pleasure  i  ' 
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Uiulcrstiiid  hv  plcjsure  that  craving  for  v'orc 
!ifc  ill  d>i\'  iosl,  which  hcs  hchiiul  all  (nir  instincts, 
all  (lur  pleasures  and  all  our  vices-  and  there  the 
answer  is.  Literary  roughing  it  is  a  hankering 
for  rest  and  ease,  a  desire  to  be  L;.s  painfully  alive. 

Many   a  time 
1  ha\e  hccii  liali  in  love  with  ca.ctiil  Death, 

sighed  a  literarv  poet.  But  real  nnighing  it  is  a 
flinging  of  life  to  the  winds  in  the  hope  of  gather- 
ing more  life.  It  is  going  to  hell  tor  pleasure. 
It  is  from"'  to  hell  tor  lite. 

The  tiouhle  is  that  men  should  have  ''o  go  to 
hell,  not  tor  more  lite,  hut  just  barely  to  live 
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Some  men  wil!  drive  a  niocor  car  for  years  with- 
out ever  troubling  to  learn  so  mucii  as  the  con- 
struction of  their  engine  ;  others  can  sail  a  boat 
e  ellentlv,  yet  have  never  even  learnt  how  to 
splice  a  rope  ;  and  all  goes  well,  as  a  rule,  till 
something  goes  v;rong.  Then  they  are  ilone. 
Althoutrh  such  a  limitation  of  interest  is  hard  to 
understand,  it  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Biitish  nation  towards  the  British 
Navy.  Lord  Fisher  was  wonderfully  clever  at 
takiuT  advantaofe  of  it  in  order  to  gain  his  own 
way.  'Here's  the  mc-jiey,'  the  nation  says  in 
etrect.  'Rule  Biitanr.la!  Is  all  well?'  And 
through  its  official  and  journalistic  spokesmen  the 
^  vy  replies,  '  Ay,  ay,  sirs  !  You  may  sleep  in 
\our  beds.'  But  if,  instead  of  cheap  naval  heroics, 
the  nation  could  hear  the  actual  t;dk  ol  its  blue- 
jackets among  themselves  and  their  friends  ;  it, 
behind    the    elaborate    stage  -  management    of    the 
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N.ivy,  the  nation  could  sec  somcthiiirr  of  the  rc;il 
htc  ot   tlic   act<us,  it    wouKl   be   most   unpleasantly 
surprised,    not    to    say    fiustered.       'Look    at    the 
money  we  arc  spending,'   the   nation   would   c  )m- 
plain       '  Tis  precious  little  of  it  zee  ever  get,'  the 
hkiejacket  uouid  reply.      '  It  all  makes  more  work 
for  us,  hut  what':;  our  pay  ?      One  and   eightpencc 
a  dav.  the  same  as  it  always  was,  and  provide  your 
own  uniform.'—'  But  we  didn't   know  you   had    to 
buy  your  ow;i  uniform.' —'  There's  a  hJl    cjf  a  lot 
about  the  Navy  that  ;v./Mlon't  know!'  would  prob- 
ably be  the  bluejacket's  retort.    And  for  any  one  who 
believes  that   the  N?.vy,  besides  being  a  weapon,  is 
the  finest  material  expression  of  the  l-'.nglish  spirit, 
nothing  is  more  disheartenmg,  more  disulusioniz- 
ing,  than  the  ordinary  unfettered  talk  of  the  lower 
deck.     Argue  as  one  will  on  the   Navy's   behalf— 
I  have  argued  myself  for  hours  together  with  blue- 
jackets and  their  friends  in  an  endeavour  to  make 
the  best  of  things— there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  discontent.      Mr.  Lionel    Yexley   might   be 
dubbed    a    specialist    in    naval    discontent,    but    he 
has     not    exaggerated    in    his    article    on    Co.'/rls- 
M<rrtialand  Other  Thiti^^s:   A  Pica  for  linquiry':  _ 

•    n.-  K,r   .7.:.../  ..,/  Sura!   re.„.lU^.  ,,,,.     e.mrilol    i,y   Li.,,,.-! 
Vex  ley.  ' 

Mr.  Ycxh-y,  cli.or  oUl,.  [.w.-r-uck  n..u.,v,per,  T-.  F/cer,  .,,,,1  ..,..l,..r  of 
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'TliL-  liritish  \avy  is  steering  str:i''-;ht  ahcki 
to  ;iin)thcr  crisis  ill  its  history:  when  the  cri.-,is 
will  come  no  in;in  can  say.  All  crises  are  pre- 
cipitated hy  a  comhination  of  untoward  events, 
hut  the  material  for  a  crisis  must  he  there, 
otherwise  the  untoward  events  dissipate  harm- 
lessly. The  material  for  a  naval  crisis  is  there 
piled  up,  with  the  pile  growing  larger  aiui 
lirger.  .  .  .  Now  it  comes  our  turn  to  speak 
out,  as  a  prolonged  silence  v/ould  he  a  sin  of 
omission.  The  Navy  is  reeking  with  discon- 
tent, which  grows  day  by  day,  and  wliich  if 
not  fairly  met  must  i  iid  in  explosion.' 

Notwithstanding  more  small  outbreaks  of 
nisuhordi nation  than  are  ever  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  there  is  no  cause  to  say  that  mutiny 
is  in  the  wind.  But  there  exists  in  tne  Navy,  not 
only  among  the  so-called  had  characters,  not  only 
among  the  lower  ratings,  an  amount  of  fermenta- 
tion, of  ill-will,  of  ur.'/.illing  work,  of  pull-dog 
pull-devil— of  suppressed  or  potential  mutinou^s 
feeling,  in  short— which  for  everv  reason,  that  of 


•/>f  /if^cr  Lifi  of  the  Ku-vy  ^.m  outsimke.i  book  much  better  rcvicwcl  th.in 
t.ikcn  to  he.irt),  has  rlonc  service  butli  as  waman  and  coast^u.ir.l.  H.-  threw 
up  his  career  nn.l  pen  si.  n  in  or.ler  to  spealv  his  mind,  an-f  he  has  succte.ie.l 
remarkably  well  in  doing  so. 
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cfficictirv  not  the  Icisr,  ous^Iit  to  he  rcmcdicJ. 
Whether  justiried  or  not,  th.ere  it  is  ;  and  the 
tact  ot  its  existence  is  ihe  tact  that  has  ro  he 
reckoned  with.  It  may  he  explained,  hut  it  can't 
he  explained  away. 

It  is  not  good  that  staid  men,  pcttv  otllcers 
with  the  pav  and  privileges  ot  their  ratinfj;,  '^hould 
lie  countinii;  the  davs  till  tlieir  tlischarC'C,  like 
children  diirinii;  their  first  term  at  school.  It  is 
not  good  that  many  'dgh  -  spirited  young  men 
should  have  their  amhitions  hroken,  should  so 
sooti  adopt  a  hell-ahout-it  tone,  should  join  the 
scramhie  for  sott  johs,  and  although  well  ahle, 
should  retuse  to  qualify  tor  promotion,  either 
hecause  thev  are  already  sick  ot  their  work,  or 
else  hecause  promotion  would  mean  remainin:;; 
loncrer  in  the  Service.  It  is  had  that  theix-  should 
he  so  much  tlitlerence  hetween  '  happv  ships'  and 
ships  that  are  'proper  sad,'  he'i  a  een  officers  who 
are  never  named  without  curses  and  officers  who 
are  'jonnick.'  It  is  worse,  it  anything,  that  the 
conversation  ot  hluejack.ets  ashore  should  (>nlv 
too  often  consist  of  one  long  hitter  grumlile.  The 
numlier  of  men  who  desert  or  huy  tliemselves 
out,  (jr  wiu)  even  go  so  tar  as  to  oht,  in  their 
disch.;irge  in   the  form  of  a   c;  ;iple  of  years'  hard 
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I.il>()i;r  and  suhsaiucnt  dismissal  for  :in  ofFcucc 
committed  on  purpose,  is  proof  sutTlcicnt  that 
the  grum!)nng  is  not  simply  iule  talk.  If'  those 
are    wavs    they    have    in    our    Navy,    then     it     is 


liumiliating  to  us  al 


Here  let  me  say  that  we  are  far  from  wishitiL'; 
either    to     play    the    alarmist,    or     to    at  lack     the 
Admiralty,   uhieh  itself  is  in   the  nation's  service, 
and   is  wl;at   the   nation    make:,    it.      Iu)r   those  o^ 
us  who  have  many  friends  on   the   lower  deck,  it 
IS  more  a  .natter  of  indi^niatioii  than  of  alarm  tha! 
a  country   which    pays  so    d.early   for    its    .hips  ot 
steel   should    hold   so   cheap  its   men   of  Hesh   and 
blood.      The  duty  of  the  nation  towards  its  hlue- 
jackcts  ought  not  to  stop  at  boasting  about  them, 
paying   them  as    little  as   possible,   standinjr    them 
drinks,   and    subscribi:,g    towards    Miss    Weston's 
temperance  work. 

Certainly  it  is  difficult  for  the  country  at  Lu^c 
to  know  much  of  lite  on  the  lower  deck.  'I'he 
Navy  is,  so  to  speak,  a  nation  within  a  nation, 
whose  itmer  workin^^s  are  as  difficult  fc^r  an  out- 
sider to  f)!low  as  th 
forei 


e   inner   worliMurs   of,   sa\ 


;n  parliament.  One  would  nee,;  to  be  in  ii 
and  of  it  in  order  to  know  its  life  thoroughly,  and 
then,  p-  .b.iblv,  une  uouid  be  too  much  in  the  thick 
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ot  It  to  look  iirouiui  the  situation  a-,  wcl!  ,is  at  it. 
'  Tlic  silent  Navy  '  it  is  called,  implying  that  it 
works  instead  ot  chatters,  '  (iagt^ed  '  woultl  Iv 
just  as  coi-rect.  It  is  again'^t  Regulations  to  discuss 
Service  matters  outside  the  Service  ;  as  much  as  a 
man's  career  is  worth  it  he  is  tound  out.  iMore- 
()\'er,  although  in  these  days  hardly  anvthing  can 
he  done  \vithout  comhination  and  organi/ation, 
Article  loot  the  Admiraltv  Instructions  still  holds, 
except,  apparently,  in  the  case  of  admirals  :  - 

'  ,\11  combinations  of  persons  helonrring  to 
the  Meet  formed  tor  the  purpose  of  hringini' 
about  alterations  in  the  existing  Regulations  or 
Customs  of  Mis  Majesty's  Naval  Service, 
whether  affecting  their  interests  iiulividuallv  or 
collectively,  arc  jirohibited,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  traditions  and  practice  of  the  Service  and 
injurious  to  its  welfare  ;ind  discipline.' 

More  than  once  I  have  heard  fithers  say  to  their 
sons  (not  \'-ithc.it  a  certain  amouiit  of  satisfaction), 
'  You  won't  be  able  to  speak  to  them  in  the  Navy 
like  vou'vc  spoke  to  me  before  mow.  You  mustn't 
even  spe.ik  up  for  \-ourselt  when  vou're  put  uj^on 
and  in  the  right.  Just  you  mind  that.  You'll  l)e 
a  marked  iDan  if  you  do.     I'lie  way  to  get  on  in 
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the  Navv  is  to  lie  Icnv,  whaicvcr  happens,  and   jog 
along  quiet,  and  take  what  comes,  ;  !ad  that  it  i^n't 
no  worse.'      Practically  all  the  information  which 
appears    in    newspapers    has    either    been    filtered 
through  the  .iuarte--deck,  or  e!  e  has  been  written 
up   by    'the   likes  o'    they.'      On    many    points  of 
supreme  importance   to   the  lo.ver   deck   the    Press 
IS  most  discreetly  silent  or  short-winded.      And  in 
any  case,  the  petty  grievances  which  all  accumulate 
iii  men's  lives  to  produce  a  deep  sense  of  injury, 
are  apt  by  themselves,  on   paper,  to  seem  very  flat 
and   petty.      '  What   a   small   thing,'  one  savs',   '  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  .'  '  forgetting  that  it  is  cne 
of    many   small    things-the    last   straw,    perhaps, 
which  is  breaking  the  camel's  back. 

(^uite  apart  from  the  tact  that  1.     er-deck  griev- 
rnices  are  tending  to  become  explosive,  there  is  this 
much    of   great    interest    to    note:   the    more   the 
grievances  are  analyzed,  the  plainer  it  appears  that 
the  causes  of  them  lie  in  a  large  measure  outside  the 
Navy,  though  operating  within.      In  some  respects 
the  trouble  arises  out  of  the  clash  between  condi- 
tions in  the  Service  and   in  the  outside  world  ;   in 
other  respects  it  is  a  reflection,  in  an  exaggerated 
form,    of  similar    troubles    outside.      Not^  all    the 
grievances  are  the  Navy's  fault,  nor  can   thev  all 
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be  remedial  uiilcsr,  or  until  thcv  arc  remedied  by 
and  in  the  coumrv  at  large.  I'liat  is  a  point,  it 
seems  to  nie,  which  is  overlooked  both  by  tlie  lower 
deck,  and  by  such  spokesmen  as  it  possesses. 

First  of  .il!,  mere  grumbling  t'^r  the  sake  of 
('Tumblini'-  mav  be  put  aside.  Wc  know  that  the 
Navy,  like  Puucli,  never  is  what  it  used  to  be. 
Seamen  ha\e  the  reputation  of  great  grumblers, 
and  small  wonder  th  .'V  grumble,  seeing  that  they 
endure  more  risks  and  hariiships  than  landsmen 
for  less  pay!  'Sith  navigation  is  the  meane 
whereby  countrves  are  discovered,  and  communitie 
drawne  between  nation  and  nation.  .  .  and  that  by 
Navigation  commonweales  through  mutuall  trade 
are  not  onlv  susteined,  but  mightely  enriched, 
with  how  o-reat  esteeme  ouQ;ht  the  nainefull  Seaman 
to  be  embraced  by  whose  hard  adventures  such 
excellent  benefites  are  atcheived,  for  by  his  exceed- 
ing great  hazzards.  .  .  countries  and  people  are 
apparently  made  known  unto  us.'  '  But  the 
contrary  is  the  case  ifi  practice,  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  seamen  and  takino;  advantage  of  their 
political  and  economic  helplessness. 

It   is    nattir.d,    too,    that    men    who  joined    the 
Navy  as  youths,  betore  they  had  much  experience 

*    The  >.\.-";aw'j  Secret!    h\  Jolm  Davie?,  tiie  Lh^abethjn  iiivijator. 
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of  life,  sliouIJ    lilanic   the  Service-  for  ,1  good   deal 
which  is  common  to  life  c\xt\  wh.Tc. 

Due  allowance  liciiig  made  for  those  two  sources 
ot  grumhliiig,  wc  come  to  the  genuine  grievances, 
which  fill,  broadly  ^peaking,  under  the  two  heads 
of  pay  and  discipline:  the  question  of  pav  being 
governed  very  largely  by  outside  conditions,  and 
that  of  discipline  being  more  directly  an  affair  of 
Service  regulations  and  tradition. 

Stinginess  in  dealing  with   the   men   is,  indeed, 
almost   inevitable  from    the   economic    position  of 
the  Navy.      It  needs  vast  sums  of  money,  and  in 
order  to  get  them  from  Parliament  it  is  bound  to 
bulk  largely  in  the  public  eye,  to  keep  the  country 
in  a  state  of  naval  enthusiasm  —to  advertise  itself 
in  short.      And  it  does  advertise  itself  exceedingly 
well.      But    for    advertising    purposes,    huge    new- 
ships,  even   if  undermanned,  which   can  be  photo- 
graphed, measured,   pitted  on  pajK-r  against  those 

ot  other   navies,  and   gushed  over   in   the   Press 

splendid  creatures  of  steel  with  nerves  of  electricity, 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  at  great,  expensive, 
spectacular  naval  reviews— they  gi\c  much  better 
value  tor  the  money  obtainalile  than  a  more 
or  less  invisible  increase  in  the  welfare  of  the  men. 
Thus  the  nation  is  induced  to  play  the  naval  crame 
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witli  a  cfiicrous  gu-^tr),  and  a  \'ii.i')us  circle  is  cstalv 
lishcd — more  moiicv  A'aiitcJ,  more  sli:ps  to  get  it  ; 
tiiore  ni()ne\'  obtained,  more  -liips  liuilt  uith  ir 
\\  hat  might  he  tailed  strategic  expenses  arc  Iso 
mounting  up.  Contractors  dofi't  die  poor.  Hence 
the  men  ar^'  ttie  vei'v  last  to  teel  the  heiie'it  otwhat 
nionev  can  he  si.re\ved  out  ot  tlie  J'lx^.iecjuer,  and 
the  Na\  V  hccomes  like  a  :na:i  who  ji;  t  ..uccceds  in 
maintaining  a  large  househi  'd  hy  skimping  his 
'-ervants  ;  onlv  the  Navy  ha-,  the  Iditiona  advan- 
tage that  its  serv.mts  can't  lea\c  vhen  thev  like, 
are  liahle  to  imprisonment  if  tiiey  kick  against  it, 
and  liare  not  openly  aj-'peal  to  public  o[   'lioii. 

In  consequence,  although  the  soldier  has  had 
his  pay  raised  and  receive^,  for  his  kit  an  adowancc 
out  of  which,  witn  care,  he  can  save  tiioney,  the 
seaman's  pay  remains  the  '-ame  as  ever,  namely, 
one  and  eightpence  a  day,  e]e\en  nnd  eightpence  a 
week.  Out  ot  that  he  has  to  clothe  himself, 
according  to  regulations  which  can  be  made  very 
vexatious,  and  he  has  to  meet  all  his  other  expenses, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  the  need  of  t'tbits 
froni  the  canteen  in  order  to  vary  '.he  mnnotonv 
and  coarseness  of  sea  cooking.  1  iiat  is  to  say, 
while  the  standard  of  living  in  the  outside  world 
has    become    constantK    more    ex[iens!ve,   and    the 
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purchasing    power    ot"   mojicv     has    vicrrcised,    the 
bluejacket's  pav  has  rem. lined  sc;uu>riary.     I  low  can 
the  shoe  do  otherwise  than  pinch?      It  is  true  tliat 
gocHJ-conJuct   badges  and  the  like  will   add  a  tew 
pence  extra  a   day;   it   •     true   that    he    may   look 
torvsard  to  a  pension— as  who  should  not  who  con- 
tract     to   sell    his    liter      Nevertheless,    it    becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  save,  although  the  men 
show  a  greater  di  position  to  lio  so  ;   and   pensions 
are  f  irder  to  tret.      What,  again,  can  a  man  send 
home    to    liis    .vite,    even    it"  he    is    a    [>etty  officer 
earning  just  over  a  pound  a  week  :     Kortv  ^hillings 
a  month,  perhaps,  to  k   ep  a  home  ^  oing  !     Seamen, 
one    he'rs    it      aid,  ought    not    to    marry.      They 
sonictii,    s  say  it  themselves.     Hut  that  ;s  to  render 
infertile  th(     ,ands  of  picked  men,  and  the  results 
ot    enforced    singleness    on    voting    seamen    in    th.c 
puik    ot    bodily    condit;-m,    on    lea\e    in    seaport 
towi-,s,  are  not  hard  to  imagine.      The  returns  for 
venereal  diseases  form  one  of  the  little,  or  rather 
l)ig,  matters  which  the  newspapers  fail  to  publish 
at  length,  if  at  all.      The  advertisements  in  Service 
an^    pert  journals  tell  their  own  tale.      .Viid  after 
marri,,ge.   .   .   .  All  honour  to  seamen's  wives  for 
managing  so  v,ell  as  most  of  them  do,  bv  letting 
lodgings  and  going  out  to  work  !      Which  is  not, 
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houi-VLT,  to  s;iy  !h:it  distressing  ni.irriiii.-uii:il  affairs 
lion't  occur  with  omIv  too  L^rcar  a  fVciiiicm-y 
I  Icrc  a  grass-widow,  as  the  phrase  goes,  puts  out 
the  lirooin  ;  there  a  iii.iii,  returning  lionic  troin  a 
foreign  station,  is  met  In-  Irieiuls  to  tell  him  his 
wife  has  gone  auav.  I  don't  (M-opo-i-  to  retail  the 
scanilals  that  corne  utider  one's  own  notice,  nor  do 
I  think  one  slmuld  cat  stotus  at  the  guiltv  parties. 

It  is  saul,  ot  course,  that  to  .i  Mul  jacket's  pay 
the  \alue  of  liis  lioard  and  loviging  shouKi  lie  added. 
Admitting  that  the  value  of  his  food  is  an  item  to 
he  added,  it  is  only  fair  to  deduct  again  from  that 
total  the  mone\-  of  his  nwu  that  he  is  practically 
ohligCLi  to  spend  on  extra  f-.od.  .And  as  to  the 
lodging,  what  is  the  value  of  a  lodging  in  which 
he  is  always  under  discipline,  and  of  a  bed  from 
which  he  mav  he  called  out  or  kept  out  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  .^  Niglit  work  is  on  the 
increase. 

As  Mr.  Yexley  points  out,  the  pay  of  the 
lower  ratings  would  not  so  much  matter  if  pro- 
motion were  fiirly  raf^id  aiul  sure.  But  the 
personnel  has  remained  within  fjur  thousand  of 
the  same  figu'-e  (ij-.ioo — i  ^  i  ,cco)  since  i  904. 
Promotion  lags,  and  men  are  kept  waitijig  f  )r  it  long 
after   they   have  qualified.      An  .\.B.  for  instance. 
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of  seven  years' sltvicc,  a  ujotui  seaman,  hcloii'^in.^  to 
a  tainily  of  good  >liiih.'ii,  wliotn  I  coached  myself', 
last  year,  in  arithmetic  for  his  leadiiij^r  sear;.airs 
examination,  and  uho  [massed  prettv  easilv,  is  still 
waiting  for  his  leading  seaman's  rate  and  pav, 
altiiougli  meantime  he  has  hcen  set  to  ilo  lead'ng 
seaniairs  work.  'To-daN,'  savs  Mr.  Vexlev, 
'men  remain  eight,  ten,  or  e\en  twelve  years  in 
the  lower  ranks,  whereas  a  tew  years  ago  it  was 
only  two,  three,  or  five.  \\\d  the  pav  remains 
the  same  in  spite  of'  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of" 
service  demand  much  higher  (jualiti.-ati()ns  than  of" 
old.  The  present  A.B.  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  who 
has  to  pass  both  educational  aiul  professional  tests 
before  he  can  attain  to  the  rating,  tests  that  were 
undreamed  of  by  his  predecessors  of"  only  a  few 
years  ago,  while  he  is  doomed  to  remain  on  the 
lower  rung  of"  the  ladder,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  for  perhajis  a  decatie.'  ' 

Excessively  slow  pronK^tion,  like  the  short- 
ser\icc  system  (without  which,  promotion  for  those 
who  do  mean  to  stay  in  the  Navy  would  [irobablv 
be  slower  still)  puts  into  the  men  a  devil-may-care 
spirit.      '  I'he  starry   blankers  don't   care   whether 

'  A  recent  Adniiral'y  oriirr,  creatiiij:  a  clasj  of  '  cxceptiun.il  '  nun  I'.ir 
lirst  prumolion,  acimits  as  mucli  ;  altlicugh,  apart  from  tliosc  rxccptiunjj 
iiini,  it  .Iocs  nothing  to  remedy  the  prcsiiir  'late     f  atlairs. 
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tis  Chi-i-^rnias  or  J'lastcr !  '  complaiti  the  petty 
omccrs,  who  are  biitfcrs  in  tact  as  well  as,  sonic  of 
thcni,  l)ut^l-rs  in  nickiianic,  l>ct\vccn  the  c  .inniandcr 
who  wants  the  work  ilop  •,  and  se;inien  who  either 
won't  or  can't  do  it.  The  p-etty  utKcc'-s  are  held 
responsible  ;  once  they  dip,  i.e.,  are  dis-ratcd, 
which  happens  pretty  easily  iti  some  ships,  they 
can  seldom  regain  their  old  rate  ;  and  thus  the 
disco/itent  is  spread  from  the  lower  ratings  to  the 
higher.  Kreqiiently  I  have  tried  to  persuade  pettv 
oScers  to  aim  at  warrant  rank.  '  \ot  me  ! '  thev  ail 
reply.      'Why,  that'd   mean  staying  in  the  Ser\  ice 

till   I'm  an   old  man.      I'm  going  to off  cut 

of  it  as  soon  as  ever  I'm  entitk'd  to  mv  dischartre.'  ' 

Lower-deck  promotion   to    commissioned    rank 

IS  a  thing  r)ne  would   very  much   like  to  see.      In 

this  year's  /-'Ayv  .jumuii  there  is  an  able  appeal  for 

'  Th.it  is  to  s.iy, 'ic,  my  disch.irt:.-  with  ;i  pension.'  Tlic;  t.at  tii,.t  .1 
considerable  percentage  both  of  feamen  ap.,1  of  stokers  rc-cngat'c  for  a  further 
period  after  their  twelve  years,  is  not  so  contradictory  a^  it  may  stem  at  first 
sitht.  The  reasons  they  fiv ■■  themselves  are  usually';  that  having  served  the 
so  many  years,  they  may  a.  well  do  a  few  y  Mrs  longer  for  a  pension,  for  oth.  r- 
wise.  if  they  come  out  without  any  pension,  the  years  that  they  liave  already 
done  would  be  as  good  as  lost ;  .ii .  that  they  couldn't  fin.l  a  shore  job  to  drop 
into,  and  so  were  .'riven  ba.k  to  the  Navy  ;  or  else,  frankly,  th.it  routine  life 
in  the  service  had  unfitted  them  for  the  more  irregular  shore  jobs,  such  as 
fishing.  On  the  other  han.l,  the  .lien  who  serve  the  longer  time  and  come 
out  with  a  pension,  obtain  employment  all  the  more  easily,  U cause  emp'oyers, 
especially  in  the  country,  take  advant-age  of  their  pension  to  pay  them  a  bnver 
rale  ot  wages  than  men  without  pensions  could  live  on. 
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|t,  together  with  a  carefully   w.rked-out  scheme 
t-'t   I   cannot  sav   that   I   have  ever  myself   con,J 
across  any  gre:u  enthusiasm    for  it  amongst  blue- 
jackets.     1  hey  seem  to  t..]  that  the  gap  between 
q-rter-deck  and  lower  deck,  and  tueir  respective 

Po.nts  of  view,  is  too  wide;  that  it  corresponds  too 
c  osely  w,th  a  simi  ar  gap  in  civil  life  ;    and  that 
th.  relation    of  the  two  decks  being  as  they  are 
■'^   P'---^-^  it  vv.uld    he   the  duty  of  a   promoted 
seaman    to    round  on   his  own   sort.     The    lower 
^ieck    has    an   es^ru  Je  corps  of  its  own,  and   the 
i?cneral    verdict    appears    to    be    that    lower-deck 
Proniotmn     to     commissioned     rank     is    a     thnu. 
-hich  ought   to  be  feasible,  but    is  not.      At   the 
■■^ame  tm.e,  however,    it    n.av   be    noted    that    the 

-heme  given  in  the  /■/...  .-w./ appears  to  meet 
many,  u  not  niost,  of  the  objections 

In  more  than   one  way,  the  transformation  of 
^ghnng      sh.ps     into     huge     boxes     of    intricate 
machmery,  combined  with  the  state  of  the  labour 
'market,    has    acted    to    the    disadvantage   of    the 
seaman    branch.      The   greater    the    proportion    of 
artificers  ,n  a  ship's  company,  the  .mailer  must  be 
f    """^1^-   ot    seaman    left    to    do    the    c^cneral 
ccanu^g  and  so  fo,.th-the  housemaid  work^of  the 
-'^'P-      ^^'^"^^  the  necess.u.y  work  con.e.  heavier  on 
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those  who  rctnuin  to  do  it.  Ar.d  altliough  the 
artificers  keeft  iti  order  their  own  pieces  ot 
mechanism,  the  seamen,  already  diminished  in 
numher,  liave  th.e  extra  work  of  cleaning  up  their 
messes  atter  them.  Nor  is  that  the  only  or  t!ie 
most  galling  dis.ulvantage.  I  have  before  me  an 
ad\-ertisenient  which  has  been  appearing  in  Pevon 
newspapers  :  — 

'R(JVA1,  Navy. — W'ante  1  for  immediate 
en.try,  Enginl-room  .Vr  i  ifichrs  (Mtters  and 
Turner^),  age  2i  to  28  ;  commencing  pav,  38s. 
6d.  per  Week. — Apply  at  t)nce,  to  Admiralty 
Recruitnig  Uthce,  9  (mldsnnth  Street,  l^xeter.' 

1  hat  is  to  sav,  the  Admiraltv  is  otlerintr  those  vounor 
artificers,  trom  the  uav  t!x'y  j(jin,  half  as  much 
again  as  the  pav  (A  a  ch'.v'f  pettv  officer,  and  about 
as  much  as  tlie  maximum  pav  of  a  chief  stoker.  In 
a  chiet  pctt\  officers"  mess  one  is  rather  surprised, 
as  a  rule,  to  see  several  voungsters  with  red  braid 
on  their  uniforms.  Thev  are  -lectriciaiis  and  the 
like,  ^^'hy  should  thev  be  p;)iJ.  mr-r"  than  any 
seaman,  :ind  take  (")recedefce  (jf  meti  who  \\ere  in 
the  Navy  when  tiiev  were  babies?  Of  course,  the 
seamen  ask  tluit  question,  witho.it  ;dways  hittinr 
upon  the  right  atiswcr.     The  Nav\'  re(]uires  specialJv 
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trar-d   men  to  run    :wd    repair  its   more  delicate 
P!c:es  of  mechanism,  a,ul  such  men  can  earn  good 
wages  outside.    Therefore,  it  seems  the  Admiralty  is 
compelled  to  offer  tliem  high  pav  and  privileges  in 
order  to  attract  them    ir.to  the  Service.      Whereas 
a    seaman   can   earn    little    enough    ..utside,   and  a 
stoker    not    very    much    n^  re.      There   is   not   the 
-ame   external    compulsion    to    pay   their    branches 
well.      J-he  seamen  point  out  with  some  force  that 
so  long  as  a  battleship  goes  to  sui  at  all.  it  is  the 
executive  branch,  that  is  to  sav  themselves,  which 
navigates  it  and  prevents  the  whole   box  of  tricks 
artificers    included,   from     going    to    the    bottom.' 
They  resent  not  s(.  much  the  pav  and  privileges  of 
the    artificers    as    ^he   action   of  the   Admirahy  in 
takmg  advantage  of  the  labo.r  market  to  continue 
paying  its  seamen  i.adlv.      And,  in  fact,  ■    -htly  or 
wrongly,    that    is    their    common    opinion^of '  the 
Admiralty  in   its  relations  with   its   men  :    that  it 
•s  not  straight,  let  alone  generous,  in  its  dealings  ■ 
that  It  takes  away  with  one  hand  what  it  pretends 
to  give  with  the  other  ;   that  it  uses  to  the  full  its 
power   to  drive    hard    bargains  with    bound    men 
Such    accusations,   whether   just    or    not,  implv   a 
certain    fulure    on    the    Admiralty's    part    in    the 
treatment  '  f  ts  men. 
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Nctval  discipline  contr.i^ts  with,  rather  than 
depends  cni,  outside  Londitions.  O'ltside,  we  have 
become  more  and  more  liemoeratic,  in  appea  uices 
at  all  events.  But  naval  discipline  was  set  up  and 
stereotyped  in  the  days  when  anit.  were  sea- 
labourers,  shipped  like  merchant  c  ws  tor  si'icrje 
commissions  ;  the  rift'-raff"  of  our  ports,  mariv  oi 
them,  who  had,  literally,  to  bi  knocked  nto  hape. 
Nowadays,  the  seaman  is  a  trained  s^  cialist,  a  man 
of  the  same  order  ot"  intelligence,  if  not  of  the 
same  education,  ,'s  his  officers.  Yet  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  san'.e  old  discipline. 

Mr.  Yexley  gives  a  tabic  of  the  summary 
punishments  for  the  vear  i';C9  : — 


Se.inien     Non-Scini-n     Mnrint-s 
Class.  Class.  Ario.it. 


Marines 

Ailiori'. 


No.  of  punishments        50,940     4^,278      12,520      i,ii^ 
^'"-  <>*"  »'«^"  -12,125      48,-27      11,7^2       .,596 

I^urther,   he    quotes    from    the    letter   of   a   naval 

officer  to  T/ie  l.ei!  :  — 

'  .  .  ,  but  what  about  the  unrecorded 
punishments  .?  Could  you  only  get  behind  the 
scenes  in  every  ship  of  tlie  I'deet,  and  cast  vour 
eyes  over  the  books  n-cording  the  fincv  and 
illegal  punishments  award-d  in  practically  every 
ship  and  establishment  of  the  Service,  punish- 
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nicnts  which  are  purposely  kept  out  of  the 
official  returns,  so  that  any  particular  ship, 
or,  I  might  sav,  commanding  officer,  should 
avoid  being  relieved  of  his  command,  the  total 
would  be  swollen  to  [by  r]  100  per  cent.' 

Mr.   Yexley's  own   remarks,    strong    i hough   they 
are,  can  scarcely  outdo  these  two  extracts  :— 

'The  seamen  afloat  are  helots—"  nam.es,  just 
names  "—who  can  only  be  kjpt  in  order— -dis- 
ciplined "—by  a  system  of  punish  and  drive 
The  naval  officer  from  very  earlv  days  is  ftxi  on 
ancient  traditions  till  he  K)oks  on  the  naval  sea- 
man of  to-day  from  exactly  the  same  point  of 
view  as  his  predecessor  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  did  on  the  seaman  of  his  day. 

'But  while  all    naval  laws,  regulations,  and 
customs   belong  to  the  past,  th-  fersonne/  lives 
very  nuich  in  the  nr^.^nt.      When  the  seaman's 
main  duty  was  to  pull  on  ropes  or  black  down- 
rigging,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  drive  him 
from  pillar  to  post  and  punish  him  if  he  did  not 
get   from   .  le    to  the   other  quick  enough,  but 
you    cannot    drive    men   to  shoot  straight    with 
modern    ordnance;    you    cannot   drive    men    to 
manipulate  wneless   ap.paratus,   torpedoes,  sub- 
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iiiirines,  etc.,  etc.  These  all  require  luit  brawn, 
!nit  applied  and  culrivated  intelligence.  I'hat  is 
what  rile  State  deinaniis  tVnm  the  modern  naval 
seaman,  and  gets  ;  it  employs  him  during  fhc 
da\-  at  work  whicli  calls  for  the  full  use  of  his 
cultiwitevl  inrelligence,  then  it  will  take  him  and 
stand  him  in  a  dark  corner  tor  two  hours  each 
niglit  because  he  did  not  have  his  cap  on  st-raight 
or  dared  to  wear  a  waistdielt  to  keep  his  trousers 
up  (lO A).  No  one  seems  to  realise  that  this 
is  ati  outrage — it  was  done  a  hundred  years  ago, 
wh\-  not  to-day  ?  As  well  argue  :  "  I  stootl  my 
son  in  the  corner  in  his  nurserv  days,  why  should 
not  I  do  it  now  he  is  a  iiian  .■* "  ' 

As  against  the  alleL;ed  necessity  of  such  a  system. 
Mr.  Yexley  gi\es  a  photograph  of  ILM  V.  t'ocirn, 
a  destroyer  which  end.ed  a  two  years'  commission 
on  the  Mediterranean  Station  without  a  solitary 
case  of  leave-breaking  or  a  single  petty  offence 
against  .liscipline  ;  and  which,  among  her  sixty- 
three  iiands,  had  15;,  good-conduct  badges. 

There  between,  the  truth  seems  to  lie.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposcvl  tlur  all  na\  al  officers  are  bad. 
The  obsolete  sy>tem,  the  tradition,  is  at  fault  ; 
halt  rhe  trouine  i.-.  caused  by  the  jiinties,  that   is  to 
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say  the  ship's  police,  whom  ..ri'r,,,  h,.|,>n,r  .„  t'-' 
"i^-n.  A  just  disciplinarian  is  ahvavs  respected. 
Some  officers,  who  know  hou  to  interpret  the  old 
retrulatlons  according  to  modern  needs,  are  nothin- 
less  than  beloved  hv  their  men.  '  I  fc's  a  rare 
chap,'    one    heirs    nf   such    an    unc.      'A    proper 

gentleman,  with  no  li.unn'd  swank  1  '      '  A  h v 

tot^-!'      'A     heller    to    lurk,    hut,    Me^.    you,    his 
hue's    as    harmless    as    a    sucking    baby's!'       The 
point    is,    that    those    officers    who    like    so    to    use 
their    position,  and    to   tall    back   on    the    letter   of 
the    Regulations,  can   worry  the   men   out  of  their 
lives,  and  then  break  them  altogether  t.^r  resenting 
the  treatment.      Officers  of  that   sort   may  not   be 
very    numerous;    certainiy    not    so    numerous    as 
they  used   to    be  ;   but   it   d.K-.n't   take   manv  flies 
instead    of   currants    to    make    a    cake   uneatable. 
The    I^irtsmouth    affair   of   -Down    on   the   knee, 
you    dogs!'    (which,    correctly    cji    not,    was    thJ 
common    version    of  the  order)  caused  a  blaze  of 
excitement  throughout  the    Navy,  not   on   account 
of  that  order  alone,  but   becau:e  nien  telt  that   in 
general  they  zccn-  looked  upor,  as  dogs,      i'articular 
resentment  is  expressed  against  young  midshipmen 
who   bullyrag   boat's  crev.s  of  f.s  ice   their  experi- 
ence, and  then  put  them  in  the  report  f  )r  objecting 
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to   carrv    out   orders    which    ai-L-   bad    seamanship. 
'A  iiiKt  :i   battleship  in  which  there  had   been  con- 
sideraiiie    trouble    over    leave-stopping,   was    Ivin^T 
at    anchor    oft'   the    toun    in    which    I    write,    one 
of   her   boats    was   sent    a-hore   on    a  day   when    it 
was  unfit   for    any   boat   to   be   lieached,    let   alone 
a    Navy    [)oat.        In    shoving    oft    attain,    a    blue- 
jacket   fell,  damaging;    the    boar    and    sonx   of  her 
gear.       It    was    an    accivlcnt    which     might     have 
happened    to    the    best    of   surf- men.      Notwith- 
standing which,  the   unfortunate   man    was  heavily 
punished.       I'hc   spiritless,  careless  beariiiir   of  the 
men    aboard    that  ship,  and    her  general    lack   of 
smartness,  was  plain  to   see  when  one   rowed  out 
around  her.     Shortly  afterwards,  we  saw  the  mother 
ot    a    bluejacket  whose    leave    had    been    stopped, 
through   his  own    frailt,   approach    'he    skipper   of 
another  battleship  when  he  came  ashore,  asking  that 
her  son   might  have   special  leave  to  see  his  invalid 
father.      Many    ofticers    would    have    held    to  dis- 
cipline,   but    that    parti-ular    sk.pper   granted    the 
leave,    and    his    wife  —  who    was    much    admired 
because  she  could   hop  into  and  out  of  a  beached 

boat    becter    than    any    of"    the    ship's    ofticers 

spoke   pleasantly   to    the   woman.       If    Jiey    could 
have    heard   the    buzz    of   talk    o\'er   their  kind- 
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Nevertheless,  things  arc  changing,  there  too. 
Officers  work  with  their  inrn  ;  their  own  promo- 
tion— ot  :i  L^unnery  hcutcn.mt,  for  instance  -  oartiv 
dc'iiencis  on  them.  When  more  officers  fc!  -ith 
the  nien,  aiul  the  men  nali/e  better  their  officers' 
ti-  )uhlesaiul  difficulties  ;  when  officers  -xrA  '.vtw  shall 
have  become  tellow-men,  willinLr  co-partners,  each 
doing  the  work  that  fits  him  best,  in  a  great  service, 
then  the  Navy  will  have  made  a  big  stride  forward. 

.'' t  [^resent,  the  Admiralty  seems  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  its  men,  and  still  more  with  those 
seafaring  communities  which  supply  the  Inrst  of 
them.  A  tale  is  often  told  among  Service  people 
of  how  a  high  officer  went  aboard  a  ship  and 
demaiiiled  volunteers  for  a  lamling  party  which 
expected  tough  and  dangerous  work.  An  order 
was  given  tor  good-conduct  men  ti^  fdl  in  on  deck. 
'Who  are  these?'  said  the  officer.  'Where 
are  your  bad  characters  ^  ball  them  in.  1  want 
men  who  can  tight  I  '  Strictly  true  or  not,  the 
populai-ity  of  the  varn  and  the  approval  which 
always  greets  it,  show  that  the  attempt  to  force 
Sundav-school  standartls  upon  the  Navy,  in  place 
of  the  old  standards  of  action,  has  not  succeeded, 
A  little  drunkenness,  a  little  leave-breakintr — what 
about  it,  they  say,  if  the  man  can  fight  ?      Reckless 
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men   for  d.  .{vr.itc   work  :   ahvavs  was  and   .1 
will  be  ! 

That  is  still  tfu 


vv; 


H3 

iiys 


equally  against  those  men  vvh 


1' opular  sentiment,  and    it  t 


ells 


o  creep  up  the  Service 
I'y  means  of  their  ability  to  pass  exam.natlons 
Those  ot  us  who  have  passed  nunv  exainina- 
t.ons  know  what  a  gamble  they  are,  and  know  also 
the  type  of  nun  who  does  best.  So  do  bluejackets. 
I  he  mere  examinees  who  jump  over  their  heads 
t,Mve  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction. 

It   is   useless    to   sav    that   every   man    is  a   free 
ag.nt  either  to  enter   the   \avv   or  nor   to  do  so 
and    having  entered  into  the  contract,  mt,  t  make 
the  !,est  of  it.     Working  people  are  not  such  shallow 
psvchologtsts.      Thev  face   the   fact  that   the  \avy 
calls  to  all  that  is  best  and   most  high-spirited  in 
a  youth,  before  he  has  had  much  experience  of  life 
and  that  once  there,  he  is  bound  to  it  for  a  term  of 
years.      In  the  old  days  of  hand-t<,-hand  fiahtuig 
n>en  would  tight  fo.  fighting's  sake  when  their  blood' 
was  up.     Hut  modern  warfare,  carried  on  in  death- 
traps, with  scientific  instruments  of  destruction    is 
rather  a   matter  of  .ktvc    than   of  animal   pluck 
I  hcrefore,    goodwill    is    more    that)    ever    needful 
Besides  whi.h.  it  hurts  one's  pride  in  the  Xavy  that 
the  lower  deck  should  reek  with  discontent 
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19.  nn'ORCF,  FOR  THE  POOR 


\\  fiLN  Lord  ReJcsdalc,  in  expressing  the  opinions 
and     prcjikiices     of    a    large    number    of    people, 
dissented     Irom     the     recoiMniendations     of     the 
Divorce  Commission  of  1850,  on  tlie  ground  that 
divorce  c!o~es  the  door  to  reconciliation  and  tends 
to  l)reak  up  the  home,  he  clinched   his  arguments 
with  one  indisputahle  fact  :    there  was  no  popular 
demand    tor  divorce.      The  same   holds    good    to- 
day, even    more    among    the    poor,   perhaps,   ttian 
among  the  hetter-to-do.      The  fact  that,  as   Lord 
Ciorell  p'Ut  it  :    '  In  l)i\-orce  Court  procedure  there 
IS  one  law  tor  the  rich  and  another  for  the  [^loor,'  is 
certainly  resented  by  the  latter;    hut  with  a  \  ague 
and    acquiescent    indignation.       They    know    very 
well  that  in  almost  e\'erythinu  there  is  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  themselves  ;   and  they  are 
beginning   to   realize   that    much    of  the    so-called 
democratic   legislation   ot   recent   vears  ^^abme   all, 
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that  of  the  izraud 


injustice 
traded 
interfered   less  and 


motherly  sort)  has  increased   the 


m 


IS   niorc   heavily   penalised   poverty,  ha, 
cr  and  further  into  their  honie^ 


furth 


less   tcjierantiv   with   the 


habits  and  customs.      Is  it  not  said, 
with  more  than  a  spice  of  truth, 


las 
ir  own 


in 


practice  recover  delfts  h-( 


for  example, 
that  \-ou  cannot 


elects  from  a  man  who  has  the 
nioney  to  pay  them,  but  if  he  has  too  little  money 
to  live   on,  then  you  can  screw  what  he  has  out  of 
h.m  ?      Are   not   workin^r   nien   and   their  children 
hned   or   sent   to  prison  dailv   for  ofiences  which 
were  they  better-oft,  would  never  br,n<r  them  into 
court  at  all?     With  that  singular  fuali;tic  patience 
of  theirs,  they  are  more  prepared  to  make  the   best 
ot  a  bad  job  than  to  tight  f;r  betterment.      And  if 
thev  did   make   up  their  minds  to  act   instead    of 
grumble,   there    are    many   things    m,,i-e   generaily 
ofT'-essive    than    the    divorce    laws,    if   not    mor:- 
unjust.      Opinions  like   those  of  Lord    Redesdale 
amiable  sentiments  about  the  sanait  ■  of  the  home' 
even  where  home   is  a   hell,  are   not   the  cause  of 
popular  apathy.      It  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  causes 
which,  whether  less  creditable  or  no,  are  nearer  in 
their  bearing  on  everyday  life  as  it  is,  and  has  to 
be,  lived. 

Divorce,  moreover,  regarded  as  the  le^r,!;,,,;,^, 
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of    irregular    rclaiinns,    is    K^s    urgent     amonr^     ;i 
people  who,  whatever  their  talk  and  conduct  may 
indicate,  are  at  heart  much  more  tolerant  than  the 
middle  classes  ot'  moral  irreiruhu'itv.      It  has  to  he 
remembered  in  taking  the  opinion  of  the  poor  on 
divorce    in    general,    and    \v,,uld    have    to    be    re- 
membere  '  in  hearing  their  evidence  d.urinfr  divorce 
cases,  that  their  talk  in  gossip  is  very  much  wor^e 
than    their   bite   in   action.      If  an    unmarried   man 
and     \v(;man     lived     together     in     a     middle-class 
suburb,    the    neighbours'    talk    and    tliei.-    conduct 
would     more    or     less     corres;^ond.      The     couple 
would    be    cut    severely.      But    in   a   woi'king-class 
neighbourhood,    though   gossip    would    be    blood- 
curdling, the  couple  wouKl  be  tolerated  and  even 
treated  with  kindness,  especially  if  thev  were  id  or 
m    trouble.      In    discussing    di\-orce    with    a    fn)od 
many    working    men    -md    women — discussing    it 
more  frankly  than  one  can  do  with  anv  other  class 
of    people   except    men    of  science— I    have    found 
always  that  they  first  of  ail  scouted  it  altogether, 
and    that    then,    on    bendir,g    their    minds    to    the 
subject.,    they    expressed    opinions    in    substantial 
agreement    with    those    1    am    here    trying    to    set 
down.      The    ditference    between    their    hasty    and 
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ir     considered     opinion      is     \'erv     sin-nificant. 
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Though  people  mav  deal  with  ihe  suhject  truth- 
tully  in  private,  aiu'  face  tacts,  they  are  apt,  ii, 
l)ublic,  ro  burke  facts  imd  tc;  say  what  thev  think 
they  ought  to  say,  or  what  they  imagine  to  he 
expected  ot"  them. 

For  the  majority  ..f  wcjrking  [^eople  divorce  no 
more  exists  as  a  way  out  of  matrinuuiial  difficulties 
than  champagne  as  a  morning  pick-me-up  or  private 
motor-cars  for  Sun.lay  outings.      It   is   not   home 
in  mind  as  a  possihilit\,  let  alone  not  within  their 
means.      By   many   of  them,   indeed,   it    is   looked 
upon   as  a   vice   for   the  wealthv,   more  scandalous 
than  adulte-y,  very  much  w(jrse  than   simple   im- 
morality  on    the   part   of  the    unmarried.      To   he 
divorced    is   to    be    Njund   out,   uhereas   otherwise, 
with    good    luck    and    good    management,    all    the 
moralities  can  be  flouted  with  impunitv  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  State  inter- 
ference   in    private    morality,    that    detection    and 
punishment,    like    many    chiMrcn    or    none,    is    so 
much  a  matter  of  chance  ;   that  the  more  innocent 
stand    to    be   found    out    hrst   and    made    to   suffer 
most.      In    a   case   of  unhappy   marriage  where   a 
district     visitor,     sav,    would     freely     recommend 
divorce,    or    at    least    separation,    the     neighbours 
would     proba[)!y     be    of    the     opinion:    'They're 
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married    ..i    thev    nu.t    n,ake    the     l.sr    of    it 

T-t    n.hnJv-s    fault    l„t    their    cnvn.       I    ,-.,ko,; 

-ncs  just  so  much   to  Muhk-  as  toth.r,  .f  all  the 

^acts    was    kno.M/      The    le^al    assumption    tha. 

'-  partv  to  a  divorce  suit  is  i„,u.,,,,  ,,,a  i,,,,,,^ 

;"  ^'"  "^'"^  ^'^<^^^^'--  i'^  ^i-  -ron,,  would  find 
l.ule  support   amon.   the  p<,o,-.      Thev   know  each 

;""''^''7^'^""-"'^h--i-tu,guishJcsssharplv 
h«wce„  ti,e  word  and  the  deed,  behaviour  and 
acr.on  ;   the    continual    cold    shoulder   or    sarcasm 

^-  instance,  and  the  short-la.t.ng  actionabk 
blow. 

'  i  f-   k-cn   and   left   her   for   good   without    a 
l^cnny,   coniplauis  one. 

^»  ho  Wouldn't  fet  -iw)!.  /,-  ., 

"  ^   t.^^  .may  tro,ii    a   tongue  like 

n^Ts.'^     '-etorts  another. 

'Not  but  what  her  wasn't  a  good  wiu.  to  h.m 
other  ways. 

^^\'   ^""'^    '^^■^■-'-   ^^'--    nothing   of  -en    t.ll    he 
comes  home  bottle.;-up  after  the  pub  closes  ' 

'  lM:er's  ah-aid  to  .i.rty  her  stove  after  her's 
cleaned  t:p,  cooking  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper  1 
cion  t  blan.  him.  Must  go  son.ewhere  af^er 
--ksdone.  Always  got  her  mother  squat  n, 
h.s  house,  gos.iping  and  eyeing  evervthin^.,  an'r 
her  .'■  '         -"' 
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•  I'd  liml,  „„  ,.a„  If  iH.  „„«  t„  g„  „-,^     ,i^,^ 

liKt."  r.crs.  ° 

'Her     kncnv'd    what     h.    was    like    afor.    her 

niarnc-a    en,   didn'    her  -      'Tis    fh,-   „  > 
,  ^'  •        1  IS    the   wav  of   some 

mostiv  ,h.y  lxu„',    „„  „,«.,  after   that.     's.J,, 

to  he  sure,  but  there  'ti^.' 
'  Me  hits  her  shariieful.' 

u-i-^'  ^"f"^  ';;■''"  '''^  ^^■^"-■"  her  a  damn  good 
nidina  when  h,r  -r-irr  .11  '^ 

,  liLr  .tarred   b,„,j,ng,  and  not  allowed 

h<-T  no  money,  that'd  have  heen  the  thin..  He 
was  too  ease  with  her  firs,  g„i„g  „„-,  ..tj  „„,^ 
l"s  roused  hn,,  he  ain't  ea.yenonu'h.- 

"I'S  like  this  in  married   iiti/'i  tell  Ve  ■  one 
says    somethntg,    heedless    like,   and    t'other'  says 
someth.ng    in    retnrn  ;     and     ,t     all     n,„.n,ts     up 
i  hen    one   lets   flv,  ,md    t'other    letsflv;    and    all 
•  ^-   .-e   thev'd   ,„,ee  anything   to  stop'  it,  on 
^heycant^      i  would  pnzzle  God  Almighty  His- 

^■l""g  happv  enough    „,    n,  n-r.ed   life,  so '  Ion:!  ts 
you  got  so„,,thn,g   to  eat  and  a   bed    to   he  "on  ■ 

,         "     ""'"''   '"'   '"•■■    ^WMren,   and    keeoin,,  J 

home    tu^cther     -in,!    •.    tMi  •  f     &   '^ 

=3    ne,,    and    a    fellow   wanting   a   woman 

""'  '^  ^"^'"^^"  --'^"^iJ -hap,  and   ahushandand 
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wife  hcltig   iiio^t   h;uuly  to  each   other \vc, 

'tis  a  chain  \  turn-out,  anJ  vuu  can't  rightiv  judge 
iioIkkIv,  wh.at  tiicir  tcclinrrs  is' 

That  IS  the  sort  of"  talk  which  goes  on  around 
unhappv  households  in  a  working-class  neighbour- 
hood.     In    derii!    it    is    <.tten     unkind,    sometimes 
;I.-natured.      But    in    the    mass,    in    total    etfecf,   it 
:s    extremely    toleruu.      And    it    does    not    Mink 
essential   physical    facts,      l^he    intimacv   combined 
with   tlie   local   publicity  of  working-class  life,  the 
inability   of  such    people    to   get    awav   from   each 
other   for  a   time,    in   order   to   tliink    rhir.gs  (jver 
calmly,  is  doubly  trying  when  trouble  arises.      Vet 
hardly  a  word  is  to  be  heard  about  divorce,  unless 
in  je.r,    though    the    advisability    of  a    separation 
may   in    bad   cases    be    conceded.      ]-'xcept  on    the 
pan    ot    tliose    who    are    themselves    in    hopeless 
matrimonial   ditiiculties,   there   is  still,   amoii'^   the 
poor,  in  regard  to  better  divorce  tacilities,  next  to 
nothing  of  that  widespread  and  pressing  demand 
which    is    supposed    to    precede    reform    under    a 
democracy. 

But  here  it  is  precisely  the  exceptions  that 
matter.  Divorce  law  is  necessarily  law  for  the 
exceptional  case.  Flagrant  injustice  to  a  minority 
benefits     neither     tfiem     nor    tfvj    majoritv  *     and 
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though  lau--makcrs,  lu-lng  politicians,  ustullv  clain, 
to  have  the  people  [,ehi,ui  then,,  it  has,  Mrtunatclv 
"C'vcr   yet    hccn    hdJ    that    innioriric.    should    nor 
have  justice  among    themselves   ^mplv   because  a 
majority   fails   to  den,and    it   for   them  ;    nor   is   it 
reasonable,  though   ,t  has  been   too  much  the  case 
•n    practice,    that    the    only    I.r.vs    tVamed    f(,r    the 
"I'Honty   and    the    helpless   should    be   those  which 
penalize  them   for  just   that  which   puts  them  in  a 
'".nontv.      No    doubt    the    present    maccessibilitv 
of  the  d;vorce  court   has   had  an  effect  in  causin<r 
couples  not  over-well   mated   to  trv  and  make  the 
f'cst    of    things,    and    frequently    thev    do    in    an 
astonishing    measure    succeed.      X,,   doubt,   again 
;i   cheapening   of  divorce   would    tend,  as  we\av' 
to  put  divorce  into  the   heads  of  the  poor.      ThJ 
result    is    difficult    to    forecast.       (The    result    of 
reparation    orders    was    not    verv    accuratelv    fore- 
seen.)     Probably  a  balance  would   be  more' or  less 
Preserv-ed.      The  steadv  loosening  of  hard  and  fist 
moral  standards  ;    in  other  words,   the  increasing, 
adaptation    of  moral    codes   to    the   conditions   ot 
actual    hfe,   would   ease  divorce   in    cases  where   it 
appeared  desirable.      And,  on   the  other  hand,  the 
lamentable  apemg  among  the  poor  of  middle-class 
conventional    respectabilities  would  act  as  a  check 
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on    it.       Newspaper     reports     ,re    an    undoubted 
actc-rct   an,<,ng   those   who   fear    public    opinion, 
;ind  in  so  far  as  they  are  accurate,  and  not  merely 
spicy,  it   is  difficult   to  see   \u,^^■  thev  can  do  rn-.re 
harm    than    gond.       Nobody    has    suggested    that 
divorce  should  be  compu'sorv  on  tho.e  who  do  not 
choose  to  avail    themselves  of  ,t.      Hur  by  accept- 
ing divorce  as  an   institution,  however  imperfect, 
civilized    States     have     acknowledged     that    it    is 
against  public  policy  forcl!,Iy  to  hold   to^a-ther  ill- 
matched    couples    who    are    ruining    each    other's 
I'ves,  when    they   desire  to   be  separate,   and  when 
such    separation    does    not    involve    undue    injurv 
to   others.      The   waste    of  human    happiness  and 
energy    and    efficiencv    in    a    bad    marriage    is    too 
great.      Therefore   the  questions  at  issue  are  :    n.^t 
whether   the   divorce   law   should   atFord    the   same 
relief  to   the   poor  as   to   the   rich -which  may  :,e 
taken    f  ,r  granted  ;  — but    how   the    relief  can    be 
equalised  in  actual  practice,  and  made  as  beneficial 
as  possible,  and  how  the  present  law  needs  reform- 
ing to  that  end. 

I'or  the   injustice  of  one   law  for   the   rich  and 
another  for  the  poor  cannot   be  righted  simply  by 
cheapening     and    facilitating    divorce     procedure 
without   reforming  divorce   law.      A    matrimonial 
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stnt    prohcs    nif.   the  z;e   !„t,>,„'   u\   rhc  parties  to 
It  ;    and    so    l..ng   as   divorce   is   cnnlincd    to   the 
well-to-do,  the  judge  and  lawyers  engaged   in  the 
case  are  dealing   with    their  own   class  of  p^pk-, 
or,  at  anv  rate,  u,th    people  whose  social   custcns 
and  ways  of  thought    thev  understand  fairly  uell. 
But   ir   will    he  otherwise  when   the  divorce  court 
is    (opened    to    the    poor.      Different    cla..es    have 
different   habits   and   customs,  different   standards 
of   life,    different    ideals    even.      X'arious    offences 
have   varying  causes,    values,   results.      J-.ither   the 
grounds   of  divorce    must   be   modified   according 
to   class,    which    presupposes    extraordinarv    socia^l 
kncnvledge  and   discretionary   powers  .^n    the   part 
of  judges  and  juries,  or  else  some  leadwig   prin- 
ciples   mu>t    be   found    upon    which    justice^  to  all 
classes  alike   can    be   Ixised.      To  take  an  instance 
noted    by    Mr.  I'Muard   Jen.ks  '    i„   his  chapter  on 
rights  arising  from  marriage  :    '  It  is  still  said  that 
a  husband   .    .   .   is  entitled  to  administer  moderate 
physical    chastisement  on    smtable  occasions  to  his 
''■'^''-      '^'''"    'f   '^   '"ore   than  d,.u!uful  whether  any 
Court  would  now  act  on  these  survivals  ol   a  past 
epoch.'      \'et   aniong   the   poor  it  is  still  held,  not 
Hv    the    menfolk    alone,    that    there    are   occasions 

'  lU:b^-:damHy,ft  ,r.  M,  Uiv,  by  K„«jr.l  Jfnks,  .\I...\.,  jj.c.L. 
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uhc,  a  man  may  adminisfer  moderate  physical 
chastisement  with  advanta'^e  ;  and  even  thaf  , 
certain  amount  of  Hcencc  n,ay  be  granted  hi,.,  to 
administer  less  moderate  physical  chnstisnm-„t 
on  unsuitable  occasions.  Perhaps  the  brutal  old 
proverb 

A  woman,  a  dog.  and  a  walnut  tree, 

The  more  you  whack  'em  the  better  they  be  ! 

has  indeed  some  fnundation   in  sexual  psvcholo.^y 
At  all  events,  I  have  heard  women  sav,  more  than 
once,  that  their  huslu.ui.  n,i.ht  giye  them  n.uch 
worse  than   a  l,low.     •  IM  rake  ir  ;f  [   knowVi   I 
was    m    the    u-,-onL,r    or    he    didn't    really    mean    it 
fn.t  ,f  he  was  in   the  w,-on^,  or  W  he  Jneant  >t— ' 
lock    out  :  •      That    is   one    point    of    v,ew    which 
^^•'■''''^1    Have    to    be    reckoned    with.       For    other 
reasons,   too,   the   f..ct    that   physical   chastisement 
a  b,t  of  rou^rh  and  tumble,  had  taken  place.  ;youId 
not  have  the  san,e  value  in  ^uits  between  workinir- 
class  couples  .nd    between  well-to-elo  couples.      A 
black   eye    in    middle-class    lite    would    be   strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  general  cruelty  ;    it  migh" 
be  so  among  the  poor,  but  not  necessarily.     Some 
working  men,  quite  decent  and    kindly  fellows  at 
ordinary  times,  will   occasionally  give  their  wives 
a  black  eye,  especially  if  they  are  ir'^  licjuor.      What 
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they   arc    not   so  apt   to   inflict   is   the  continuous 
mental  torture  which  wither-  a  woman's  life,  with- 
out visilile  bruises.      Desertion,  again,  for  a  given 
period,   is   fir    more   serious  t"or   the   woman   who 
has  neither  income  nor  vahie  in  the  labour  market, 
than    it    IS   tor   the   woman    uith   an    independent 
income,  or   women    who  can   go  out   to  work  or 
Hack    into    service.      Wealthy    women's    husbands 
frequently    travel    for   a    year   or    two;    a    woman 
accustomed   to  live  on  weeklv  wages  is  effectively 
deserted    in    a    fortniLjlu.      If  a    rich    man's    wife 
refuses  to  care  tor  his  hou^e  and  children,  he  can 
have   them    lo.,ked   af'ter  ;    if  she   makes    his   life  a 
misery,  he  can  go  to  his  clul)  or  elsewhere.      The 
working   man   can    do    neither.      M,s    marriage    is 
for  better  or  fir  worse  in  everv  respect. 

Although  the  working-man's  wife  has  to  pur 
up  with  certain  ills,  mainlv  arising  fVom  povert-, 
her  position  is  fundamentallv  dirferent  from,  and 
stronger  than,  that  of  the  middle -class  wife. 
Among  the  well-to-do,  marriage  consideral)ly 
increases  a  man's  expenses;  bur  among  the 
working-classes,  lodgings  are  C(Mnparatively"  dear, 
and,  tor  an  e,|ual  degree  of  comfort,  marriage 
with  a  capable  woman  tends,  if  anything,  to 
reduce     a    man's    expenses.      Broadly    speakmg— 
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verv  broacilv  speaking,  of  courcc-the  wife  of  the 
•A-cll-ro-.lo  n,a„   is  a  luxurv  ;    as  such  she  is  often 
kept  ,n  ornanK'Mta!   i.jleness,  or  husv  with  matters 
o^    no    importance.      She   is    not    necessary    to    his 
business  or  profession.     Hv  means  of  paid  servants 
his     househo.M    can    he    carried    on    without    her 
Hut     the    working -man's    wife     is     a     household 
necessity.      Without  her,  or  if  she  is  a  bad  wife  to 
i^"'K    his   home   as   well    as   his    comfort,    his   life 
>rself,  goe.  t.    pieces.      She  herself  cooks  the  foo  1 
that  keeps  him  ht  to  work,  and  washes  his  clothes 
on   one   steaming  dav  of  the   week.      She  lavs  out 
'^s    wages,      l^n-money   she   is    not    alloued  ;    on 
tHe    contrary,    it    is    often     she     who    allows    her 
husband     pocket-monev.     She     holds    the    fimily 
Pu^se  and  all   the  power  that  goes  with  it,  and  she 
not  the  man,  is  the  real  head  of  the  family       For 
these  and  a  good  many  other  reasons,  the  working 
w.te  has  a  greater  hold  over  her  husband,  and  can 
enforce    better  a  general   faithfulness  on    his  part 
She  also  seems,  possmly  on  account  of  the  security 
of    her    po.uion,    more    disposed    to    condone    .n 
occasional  act  of  uiifiithfulness. 

The  one  thing  to  which  all  else  must  be  sub- 
ordinated m  a  working-class  marriage  is  keepin.r 
the  hom.e  together.  ^ 
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Our     present    divorce     huv     is     ccrtainlv     not 
adapted    to   the   conditions   of   working-clis's    life 
nor,  so  fir  as  one  can  sec,  would  it  he  capable  <.f 
d<.'.i\mg     ecjuitahly    with     working-class    marriage 
^^  hatever  its  i.itention  was,  it  seems  in  practice  to 
be  based  jointly  and   rather  unsy.tematicaHv  upon 
the    rights    of   property   and    the    punishment'  of 
nioral     delinquencv.      Its     remedial     side— as     the 
wav  out  of  an   unhappy   marriage,   the  endmg  of 
an  mtolerahle  situation,  the  legal  confirmation  of 
a  divorce  already  existing  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
parties-is  not   prominent.      A  man  or  woman  is 
commonly    said     to     be    e,;uU   to    divorce,    not 
because  one  or  both  of  them  will  be  benefited  in 
the    future,    but    because    one   of   them    has    been 
wronged  in  the  past.      More  attention  is  given  to 
proving  that  the  respondent  is  an  immoral  person 
than   to  shouing  that  the  marriage  is  one  which 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  had  better  be  dis- 
solved.     A  divorce  suit  is  rigorously  treated  as  a 
legal  fight  between  the  petitioner  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  respondent  on  the  other.      If  they  them- 
selves, who,  after  all,  know  the  whole  circu.nstances 
best,  are  agreed  in  wanting  divorce,  then  they  are 
said    to    be    in    collusion,    and    divorce    is    refused 
them,   presumably   in   the   interests  of   mr,rality  — 
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:i  prnceJure  which  appears  fimtastic  enough  to  a 
mind  nor  saturated  with  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
conventionalities. 

Divorce,  in  short,  is  retrospective  rather  than 
prospective— a  punishment  for  what  has  occurred 
rather  than  a  dissolution  of"  marriage  for  the 
benefits  which  will  ensue.  It  is  punitive  and  not 
remedial  ;  and  the  divorce  court  is,  therefore, 
hound  to  set  itself  up  as  a  public  judge  of  private 
morality.  Only  in  respect  of  pro{ -rty  is  its 
action  prospective.  A  man  is  relieved  from  the 
obligation,  or  the  risk,  of  supporting  or  handini; 
on  his  property  to  children  of  his  wife  who  are 
not  his  also. 

But  among  the  poor,  considerations  of  property, 
m    the    ordinary   sense    of  the   word,    are    of   less 
miportance.      Many  working  men  have  no  insuper- 
able objection  to  keeping  another's  child,  provided 
they  are  fond  of  it  and  the   marriage  is  otherwise 
satisfactory.      It  happens  with  some  frequency  that 
:i    man    takes    over,    or    provides    for,    his    wife's 
illegitimate   children,   and    such   marriages  do   not 
appear  to  turn  out  any  the  worse  on  that  account. 
The  children  are,  as  it  were,   only   step-chlld'-en  ; 
the  wife,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  wido.v.     A 
working  man's  property,   his  capital  or  stock-in- 
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tr;u!c  IS  his  own  self',  not  money  or  estate.      l{ 
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e  marriage  that  does  him  most  i 


of  property  is  one  which 


njury  on  the  score 
wears  him  out,  and  incon^.- 
patibility  assumes  proportionately  greater  weight. 

How   far    the   divorce   court    succeeds   now  in 
dealing    with    the  morals   of  the   well-to-do   ,s  an 
open    question.       Sometimes    its    pronouncements 
must   seem    strangely   naTve,    unworldly,   and   per- 
verse to  petitioner  and  respondent.      What  can   he 
said    with    some    certainty    is    this  :    that    divorce 
C()urts  cannot   hope   to  estimate  justly  the  degree 
of  moral  delinquency  among  classes  whose  moral 
standards  dither  so  greatly  from  the  moral  standards 
of    those   who   compose   the    court.      It   is   not   a 
question  here  of  whether  moral  delinquency  should, 
or  should  not,  be  judged.      The   point   is,   that  it 
cannot  he  ;  tiiat  the  punishment  cannot   be   made 
to   fit   the  crime.      Divorce  for  the  poor  cannot  be 
both  punitive  arid  just. 

If,  then,  divorce  is  to  be  remedial  instead  of 
pun:tiN-e,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  working- 
class  life,  the  main  general  ground— the  only 
[Practicable  g.-ound-of  divorce  among  the  poor, 
would  he  proven  ir.capability  on  the  part  of  husband 
:ind  wife  rf  carrying  on  a  joint  home  fit  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children  to  live  in.     And   the 
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particular    nvounds    would     appear    scmeuhat     as 

follows,  ill  order  of  importance  : 

(i)   Mutual  consent,  extending  over  a  period  of 
separation,    and     provided     the    interests    of   the 
children  are  properly  safeguarded  and   the   break- 
up of  the  home  equitably  arranged,      l^he   bar  of 
collusion,  with  all  the  hard  lying  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  would  ihus  be  done  away  with.      I  have  asked 
the   opinion    of  a   good   many   working   men  and 
women,  and  without  a  single  exception  they  have 
agreed  that  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  a  divorce  is 
that  husband  and  wife  both  desire  it.      «  'Tis  their 
business  more'n  anybody  else's.      They  knows  what 
'tis    like   for   themselves,   being  married.      And  if 
they    both    of  'em    wants   a    divorce,   that   shows 
they're  ripe   for  it.      No  doubt  'twould  be   bad  for 
the  children,  but  half  of  that's  only  other  people's 
chatter  that  you're  a  fool  to  take  any  heed  of  ;  and 
anvhow,  'twould  probably  be  worse  for  the  chi'ldren 
if  their  father  and  mother  wanted  to  be  divorced, 
atid  cf)uldn'r.' 

(2)  EvUcnt  tucompatihility,  to  include  cases  of 
what  is  expressively  called  a  cat- and -dog  life. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  likely  to  develop  till 
divorce  C(.uld  be  granted  on  some  other,  more 
definite  ground. 
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(3)  Desertion,  provided  it  is  not  absence  solely 
for  the  sake  of  employment,  and  having  rei^arJ  to 
the  degree  ot  destitution  in  which  the  wif,  has 
been  left. 

(4)  Penu,n,e>u  lunacy,  or  lon^  hnprhonnun,, 
wh.ch  are,  ,n  effect,  desertion.  Su.timent  is  on 
the  s.de  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  waits,  and 
they,  of  course,  would  not  desir-e  divorce  on  these 
grounds.  But  in  many  other  cases,  especially 
among  the  poor,  divorce  or  irregular  connexions 
are  the  only  alternatives  which  offer  themselves 

(5)   Habitual  cruelty,  well  proved  ;   not  the  con- 
ventionalized cruelty  to  which  the  anomalies  of  the 
existing  divorce   law  have  given  rise.      And   per 
s.stent  cruelty  to  children   if  the  husband  or  wife 
desired   to   remove   them    on  that  account.      The 
degree  of  cruelty  should  be  based    -n   the  opinion 
of    witnesses,    not  merely   on  the   opinion    of  the 
court  as  to  what  constitutes  cruelty. 

(6)   ^/«^/V//'.-/./;7.;;^v;/;.vi.,-,  or  narcomania  result- 

.ng  m  the  wreck  of  the  home  or  definite  injury  to 
the  children.  ' 

(  7 )   ^-igg^  avated  adulterx. 

(8)    Habitual  adultery    on    the    part    of  either 
husband  or  wife. 

(9  ■    O.^asional  adultery,  (a)  on   the  part  of  t'.e 
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wire  ;   {/')  oil  the  part  ot'  the  hiishand   it"  it  results 
ill   the  ni:ikiiiL;  of  an  atTiliation  order  Tfrainst  him  • 
(c)  on  the  part  of  either  if  it  results  in   the   trans- 
mission of  contagious   ilisease.      Of  these   grounds 
for   divorce,    though    (r)    is    punitive    rather    tlian 
remedial,   it  is,   at  any  rate,  definite,  and   few  will 
probably   be    found   to  dissent  from   it  ;   (/^)   is  of 
more  importance  among  the  poor  than   amon'r  the 
well-to-do.      An   order  of,  say,  three-and-sixpence 
weekly  against  a  working  man  means  very  appreci- 
able   harm   to   his   wife    and    family.      Hut   if   the 
making    of  an    affiliation   order   were    taken    as   a 
ground  tor  tlivorce,  then  the  law  relating  U)  those 
orders  would   have  to   be   more  carefully    atlmiu- 
istercd,  and  appeals  against  them  allowed.      Young 
men  aiul  girls  are  not  so  chaste  as  the  iliei^ntimacy 
returns  would    indicate  ;   and    comparatively    little 
stress  is  laivl  by  the  poor  on  unchastity  among  the 
unmarried,  partly  because  or  their  general   forrriv- 
ingness,  and   partly  because  they  recognize  that  it 
is   not   unchastity,  but   the  chastity   demaniied    by 
our  civilization,  which  is  unnatural.     I'he  pleasant 
fiction  that  it  is  always  the  wicked  man  who  seduces 
the    unwilling    maid,   would    have    to    be    brouyht 
into    line   with    reality  ;   the    fact    faced    that    the 
maiden's  unwillingness  is  sometimes,  at  all   events 
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victim-./cd  hy  tnc  unscrupulous  relatives  or" ^nrl.  not 
strictly  cha.v.e  ;  and  cases  occur  where  a  girl  who 
fi:is  had  a  child  chooses  out  as  its  putative-  father, 
arnoni  ^he  men  with  whom  she  has  had  connexion,' 
the  one  who  is  reputed  to  possess  a  little  money  or- 
is c-arning  the  best  wages  ;  and  he  is  condem'ned 
I'V  the  magistrates  to  pay  for  the  up!,ringing  of  a 
child  which  might  have  heen,  hut  is  not,  his? 

The  advisability  of  putting   husband  and  wife 
on   a  legal  equality  as  regards  occasional   adultery 
has   been   much  obscured  by  the   present   political 
conflict    between   the   sexes.      Adniitti:ig   that  the 
moral  delinquency  is  the  same  on  either  side,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  the   result  is  not  the  same  ; 
and  by  the  result  only  can  unfaithfulness  be  judged 
in  practice.      For  the  act  of  unfaithfulness  in  itself 
is  a  momentary  deed,  the  outcome  of  an   impulse 
become    uncontrollable,    an    outward    sign    of   an 
inward   state   of  mind  ;  and   neither    the   state  of 
the  mind,  nor  the  temptation,  nor  the  strength  of 
the  impulse  can  be  estimated.      But  the  result,   s., 
long  as  a  husband  is  liable  for  the  support  of  his 
wife   and   children,  and  she   is    not  liable   for  the 
support  of  him  and   his,  is   plainly  different.      The 
injustice,  if  injustice  there  be,  lies  not   in   the  law 
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which  takes  that  into  account,  hut   in   the   nature 
of  things,  whereby  women  hear   the  Jiildren.      In 
other  word.,  it  is  what   may  he   called   a    primary 
injustice,    irremediable    bv    laws.      liesidjs    wliich, 
whether    custom,    which     sanctions     more     sexual 
freedom    tor    men    tha-i    for    women,    is    right    or 
wrong,  it  is  indisputable  that  unfn'thfulness  on   the 
woman's  part  has  the  greater  disintegrating  effect 
on  marriage  and  on  the  home.      Among  the  p(,or, 
certainly,  a  higher  standard  of  morality  is  exacted 
from  the  woman.      A  wife  mav  say  of  her  husband  : 
^'  I  don't  care  what  he  does  so  long  as  I   don't  see 
'en  at  it  ;    'twouldn't  be  no  use  to  care."      But   the 
husband  would  not  say  the  same  of  his  wiff.      Fair 
or  not,  there  the  difference   is,  and  its  recognition 
seems  to  be  for  the  best. 

Possibly,  even  probably,  this  inequality  between 
the  sexes  will  dimuiish  in  the  future.  If  s..,  well 
and  good.  It  exists  at  present  ;  and  what  'needs 
altering  first,  in  this  respect,  is  not  the  law,  but 
public  opinion.  I<or  laws  which  race  ahead  of 
social  custom  are  notoriously  unsuccessful,  and 
divorce  law,  in  particular,  requires  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  Undoubtedly  a  great  dc.A  of  iire- 
long  misery  could  be  avoided  if  the  divorce  cou-t 
were  open  to  the  poor.   But— and  it  cannot  be  stated, 
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successfully  among  the  poor,  then  midjlc-class  and 
ecclesiastical    prepossessions    on    the    suhiects    of 
:noraI,ty  and  property  must  he  strictly  subordinated 
to  the  actual  effect  in  life  of  such  divorces.      It   is 
useless  to  divorce  the  poor  for  moral   reasons  with 
which  they  do  not  agree,  and  for  reasons  connected 
^•■'th  property,  which   are  of  secondary  importance 
to  theni  ;   else  sympathy  amongst   the   neighbours 
IS  sure  to  veer  in  favour  of  the  guiltier  party,  and 
the  greatest  of  all   safeguards  against  immorality 
and  frivolous  divorce  suits  will   he  nullified.      The 
"'^■re  fact  of  the  petitioner  appealing  to  the  law   a 
proceeding  never  popular  among  the  better  sort  of 
working   people,  will   sufficiently  excite  sympathy 
tor  the  respondent.  ' 

It  is  a  drawback  in  discussing  divorce  that  one 
<s  compelled  to  emphasize  the  dark  side  of  marriage 
1  he  marvellous  fidelity,  on  the  whole,  of  working- 
class  married  couples  cannot  he  properly  presented 
;;cally,  especially  on    a  superficial   view,   married 
lite  among  the  poor    leaves   much    to    he  desired 
liut  when  one  bears  in  mind  how  at  every  turn  its 
course  is  jolted  and  thwarted  and  tried  by  poverty 
one  gains  a  profound  respect  and  admiration  for  it' 
■'^^^^i  a  sfll  profounder  respect  for  the  working  code 
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of  morals  on   which   it   is   based.     It   is  a  mutl- 
spattcrcd   triumph,  perhaps,  l)ut  ;i  triutnph   never- 
theless, over  circumstance  and  ditlicultics  innumer- 
ahle.      Aiul   evtii    now   working-class  morality   is 
on  the  change.      Statesmen  are  nun-h  [  erturhed  by 
wliat    is    termed    race-suicide.   ...    1  he     older- 
fashioned  working  man  will  not  consider  voluntary 
limitation  of  the   t*amil\.       i'o  his   mind   it  is  un- 
natural and  wicked.      Hut   the   younger  generation 
is  keciilv  interested  in  its  possibilities  and  personal 
advantages,  and  its  advantages  to  the  children  who 
are  hnrw.      Unsuitable  marriage  laws,  a  h.ard   hand 
in  the  regulation  of  marriage,  cannc;t  but  h.elp  that 
movement.      It  ought  not  to  need  repeatin.:,  yet  it 
does    need    repeating,    that    love    and     luht — it    a 
definite  line,  v.hich   in  life  does  not  exist,  must  he 
drawn  between  the   two — are  haphazard  and  reck- 
less passions,  not  to  be  controlled  by  public   law  it 
thev    cannot    be    bv    private    and    social    morality. 
Where  divorce  law  has  been   absent  or   unsuitable, 
people  have  taken  the   law   into   their  own    hands, 
and  doubtless  will  do.      It  wcnild  be  better  lor  the 
poor  to  continue  seeking   tb.eir  solution   of   matri- 
monial difficulties  in  desertion,  or  in  relations   not 
letrallv  recognized,  than   that  they  should,  tor  th.e 
sake  of  legal  divorce,  submit  themselves  to  conveii- 
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tions  which  are  neither  theirs  nor  applicable  to  thnv 
conditions  of  life.  Simple  uiif.'.ithtuliK' -  or  uii- 
moraiitv,  regulated  to  some  extent  l)y  1<rmI  public 
opinion,  ni;iv  l.i -ilv  prove  better  in  effect  th.m  ,1 
grudging  submiss'-in  to  ill-.ul.ipted  marriage  laws. 
Aiul,  in.ieed,  an  iticrease  in  irrcL;ular  relations  is  just 
the  result  which  may  be  anticipated,  if  bv  means  of 
the  divorce  law  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  upon 
the  poor  a  morality  which  is  not  theirs. 

The   aim  of  divorce,   it    should   nevei-    l)e    tor- 
gotten,  is  u>  make  the  best  ot  a  bad  job. 


if 


20.  VARIOUS  coxri  rsiONS 


\\  HATi.vi  R  the  value  of  socialibDi  as  a  theory  or  an 
ideal  or  a  [lolitical  system,  there  stands  this  nuuh  to 
its  credit  ;  it  has  had  by  far  the  greatest  share 
iti  .luakeniiig  our  prescut-dav  consciousness  that  a 
nation  is  an  indivisible  body,  e\'erv  part  of  wliich 
nui^t  ultimately  suffer  if  any  one  part  lieconus  or 
remains  diseased.  In  that  awakening;  it  w,o  but 
natural  that  the  f'ullv  articul.ite  classes,  amoni; 
whom  discussion  is  fast  and  fairlv  fVee,  should 
concentrate  their  attention  chiefiv  upon  the  \'erv 
apparent  diseases  of"  the  less  articulate  classes,  w  hich 
can  only  spe.ik  up  for  themselves,  at  best,  through 
the  comparative! V  clumsy  mac!iir,erv  of  elections 
and  trade  unions.  Social  reform  has  come  very 
largely  to  mean  reform  of  those  in.irticulate  classes. 
They  are  different  in  their  habits  auvl  customs  ; 
therefore  it  seems  thev  are  probably  wrong. 
Materially   they  are  uni:uccessful,  ebe  tliev  would 
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have    risuM    in    lite  ;   ;uul  therefore  they   nuist    he 
wrong  ;  or  at  le.ist,  m  an  age  which  judges  success 
in  living  hy  material  prosperity,  they  are  lit  objects 
ot    pity.      On    that    basis,    the    public    interest    in 
them   has  grown   apace,      in   times  past  'he  poor, 
oppressed    beyond    endurance,    have   forced    their 
grievances  with  violence  upon  those  in   authority  ; 
and    in    general    their  action    has   been    ratified   by 
history.      To-day   tfie  countrv  is  cxceedin'^ly  well 
policed.      iJut   it   is  sate   to  say  that   never   before 
has  so  much  voluntary  interest   l)een    tak-n    in   the 
welfare  and  tlie  shortcomings  of  the   poor,  and  in 
what   the   articulate   clashes  feel  ought  to  be  their 
grievaiues,  whether  they  are  or  not.      The  country 
so  swarms  with    (organizations   tor  improvini^    the 
lot   ot   the   poor,  or  the  poor  themselves,  that  bitr 
organizations  to  organize  little  organizatioiis  have 
been    found    necessary,    and    so    on    ad   iufinitiiyn. 
bree  and   compulsory   education    is    always   gointr 
to    ilo   great    things.      LInempIoymcnt    has    ceased 
to    be    regarded    as    a    mi.tortune    that    cannot    be 
helped,  a  call   to  charity  and   nothing  mr)re.      Hy 
both  the  great  political   parties  it  is   treated   as  an 
evil  that   must   be  ended,  or  at  any  rate  mended, 
it  possible.     No  Royal  Commission,  except  perhaps 
the    Divorce    Commission,    has   ever    excited     so 
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much  interest  as  the  one  which  recently  issued 
Majority  and  Minority  Reports  upon  the  Poor 
Laws  and  reUef  of  distress.  Books  dealirrj;  with 
the  poor  increase.  They  need  not  now  he  kirid 
to  find  readers,  though  it  is  still  an  advantage  if 
they  are  humorous.  It  is  significant  that  in  7V.v 
Condi::  >u  of  F  ■■;!dnd^---x  peculiarly  sensitive  im- 
pression which  its  author  will  use  presumably  as 
a  startino^-point  tor  his  future  legislative  work. — 
Mr.  Masterman  treats  the  po-.r,  not  as  the  debris 
of  our  civilization,  but  as  an  integral  part  ot  it, 
as  the  most  hopeful  part  indeed. 

'  England,  for  the  nation  or  foreign  observer, 
is  the  tone  and  temper  which  the  ideals  and 
determinations  of  the  middle  class  have  stamped 
upon  the  vision  of  an  astonished  I'^urope.  It 
is  the  middle  cla^s  whiJi  stands  for  England 
in  most  mo.lern  analyses.    .    .    . 

'  But  below  this  large  kingdom,  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  stood  iov 
"England,"  stretches  a  huge  and  unexplored 
region  which  seems  destined  in  the  next  halt- 
centurv  to  progress  towards  articuhite  voice, 
and  to  demand  an  increasing  power.  It  is  the 
class  of  which  Matthew  .Vrnold,  with  the  agree- 

'-    The  CMition  of  EngUrJ,  by  C.  F.  G.  Mastcrm.m,  Ml'. 
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able  insf)lcnce  nf  his  habitual  attitiKic,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  discoverer,  .iiul  to  which  he 
gave  the  iKune  of  the  "  populace." 

'The  Multitude  is  the  People  of  I'ji'rjand.' 
Mr.  Masterman  quotes  with  approval   a  saying  of 
Renaii's,    to    the    effect    that    'the    heart    of    the 
common   pcf)p!e  is  the  great  reservoir  of  the  self- 
devotion  and  resignation  by  which  alone  the  world 
can    be    saved.'       And     there     precisely,    in    that 
question  of  heart,  lies  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  an   understanding   between   the  classes  and  the 
masses.      Investigate    the    common    people's    out- 
ward conditions  of  life,  but   how  investigate  that 
heart    of  theirs,    which    they    do    not    wear    upon 
then-   sleeve  for  those   whom   thev  consider  daws 
to  peck  at  ?     Appeal  to  their  heart  and   head,  but 
how  l)e  sure   that   ti^.ey  will   not   reject   the  appeal 
with  scorn  becau>e  its  proportion  of  heart  to  head 
is    not    the    proportion    they    hold    good  .^        For 
among   the   poor   the    heart    takes   a   very  decided 
precedence  of  the  head.      The   most  open-minded 
interest    in    them    is    called    exploration    by    those 
nitercsted.      By    the    poor    themselves    it    is    more 
often    called    curiosity,  an    inqx-rtinence— such  an 
impertinence   as   would    be   condemned   by  every- 
body  if   a   doctor,   without    being   called,  went  to 
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a  wcll-tn-tlo  houschfild  :;:id  said  oracularly  :  '  Con- 
suiiiprion  is  a  curse.  1  wish  to  know  how  many 
inches  each  mcnihcr  of  this  houschoki  keeps  his 
or  her  window  open  at  night,  and  what  you  each 
ha\'e  t(jr  meals,  and  how  it  is  cooked,  and  how 
!nanv  baths  each  person  has  a  week  ;  for  the  skin 
is  an  important  organ.  Also  I  wish  to  know,  tor 
completeness'  sake,  how  aanv  thousands  a  vear 
the  head  of  the  household  earns,  and  what  the 
daughters  have  tor  pin-money.  By  the  by,  burn 
your  Turkey  carpets  and  plush  curta'i.s  ;  they 
harbour  nucrobcs.  It  is  tiothino;  to  medical  science 
tliat  those  dust  -  collecting  ornaments  were  gifts. 
Inefficiency  has  no  room  for  sentiment.  I  shall 
continue  coming  until  each  person  satisfies  me 
on  all  those  points,  and  for  my  visits  you  will 
have  to  pav,  if  not  directly  in  fees,  then  indirectlv, 
through  the  rates  and  taxes.'  Is  not  the  income- 
tax — the  most  frequently  evaded  of  all  taxes — 
still  denounced  as  inquisitorial  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  taxable  incomes  r  The  poor 
hate  being  questioned.  '  I  can't  bear  for  people 
to  be  inquisitive,'  says  Bettesworth,  the  Surrey 
labourer.'       '  What's    the    use  o'   talking   to    they 

1  The  htlteiiuirt'i  B'j-.k  :  '[ai<i  to-.th  a  S:~rr."f  f'tasart,  :\r"\  Mtmoiis  if' a 
Surrey  Lab-urer  :  a  Record  of  the  Lait  Dayi  of  FreJerLk  Bcttesivtrth,  by  George 
Bourne. 
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question-nsking    hellers  ? '     {    often    hear.      '  They 
asks   'ce   (juestioir;    wi'out   end,  an'  so  loner  as   you 
wags   vour   tail   an'   teils  'em   what   thev   wants   tr) 
hear,  they   goes  on   was;ing   their   time,  an'   yours 
too.      ]iut   so  soon  as  you   begins  to  tell  'em    the 
truth,  what  you  thinks,  an'    they  don't   like   it,  an' 
p'raps    you    can't    explain    yourself    [^roper,    then 
"C)0..d  day  I  "   they   says,   an'   walks   awav.      An' 
all    o'it    don't    make    things    no    better.      You'm 
down  ,   they'm   up.      They've  got  you   down,  an' 
down   they  means   to  keep  'ee.      An'  all    you   tells 
'em   only  gives   'em   the   advantage  for  to  do  so. 
'■['isn't  no  use  their  talking.      What  they  gives  'ee 
one  way,  they  makes  'ee  pay  for  another,  ave  !    an' 
pay  dear.       i  hey  lion't  mean  ru)  harm,  p'raps,  but 
they   does  it.       I 'hey   can't    help    o'it.      'Tis    their 
way.       Some    things    they    makes    better,    others 
worse.      'Tis    all    the   same    in    the    lonii    run.      If 
you    want    help,    help    yourself,    always    was    ai;' 
always  will   be  ;   an'  that  sort  o'   help  don't  make 
'ee  teel  dubious  'bout  it  nuther.' 

Such  an  outburst  may  seem  unreasonable, 
suspicious,  and  ill-natured.  At  all  events,  it  is 
typical,  the  outcome  of  hard  experience,  and  it 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  like  any  other  set  of 
class  opinions.     And  whetiier  unreasonable  or  not, 
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one  iieetls  only  imaginative  sympathy,  or,  better 
still,  u  simihir  experience,  to  feel  much  the  s.mie, 
whatever  opinion  one  mav  form  about  it  atter- 
w.uds.  '  Put  yourseit  in  his  place,"  Miss  Loane 
and  Lady  IJell  repeat.'  l-'urthermore,  Miss  Loane 
coiiT^'iins  that  it  is  exceedingly  (lifHcult  to  get 
froui  ihe  poor  any  truthful  information  afiout 
theniseK-es.  But  why  should  thcv  jjive  it — 
speaking  aluays  trom  tlieir  point  of  \  iew  ?  One 
ot  their  lames  tor  an  inspector  is  '  tlie  bogy- 

man.'  .'.ifer  several  years  of  lite  in  a  v.orking 
mail's  home  as  one  ot  the  tamilv  —  not  from 
necessity  exactly,  nor  yet  as  an  investigator, 
but  trcim  choice  —  I  confess  tranklv  that  I 
should  certainly  hoodwink  an  inspector,  not 
simply  for  the  sheer  joy  of  balking  him,  but 
as  revenge  tor  his  intrusion  into  our  home. 
Certainly  investigation  must  precede  effective 
aid  (though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  simple 
generosity  does  not  oftener  hit  the  mark), 
and  for  understanding,  knowledge  is  needful. 
But  that  form  of  interest  in  the  poor  which 
relies  overmuch  upon  inspection   and  investigation 

'  T/ie  Sj"ens  Pscr  :  Life  as  tl:e\  find  it  in  To'.vi:  .ikJ  Country .  Tl.c  Next 
Street  but  One.  From  tkeir  Point  of  /';>!(.'.  y^«  Kngliihman'i  Cuttle.  A'ti^i- 
tours  aid  Frierd'.  by  M.  Loane.  At  the  Works :  A  Study  of' a  Munufacturing 
Town,  by  Lady  BcU. 
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may   so  easily    take    wr.mg   lir.cs,    may   so   ca-.ilv 
defeat  itself". 

'  rhc   history   of  a    few  working-class    families 
observed  for  a  long  peri(jd,'  declares    Mi,.   Loane, 
whose  experience  as  a  Oueen's  Nurse  is  unrivalled,' 
'affords  more   valuable  data  than   anv  number  of 
isolated    facts.'      Or,    one    might    add,'  sociological 
investigations.      Those    who   g(,    to   a    few  of'^the 
poor   with    sympathy   and    affection    for   them    as 
individuals,  as   fellow  men   and  women,  are   likely 
to  learn    more— of  good,  chiefly— than   ever   they 
thoughr    there   was    to    be   learnt  ;    but   those   who 
descend  thither  as  impartial  investigators,  or  with 
a  merely  idealistic  svmpathy  and  affection   for  the 
mass,  will  gain   next  to  nothing.      It  is  the  spirit 
that   ciuickeneth,  as   much   in   social   reform    as  in 
religion,  as  much  among  the   poor  as  among  their 
so-called  betters. 

Alo„f  interest,  however  acute,  scientific  and 
statistical  investigation,  however  thorou-h,  carmot 
lav  hold  of  spirit.  A  simplv  idealistic  love  f,r 
the  poor  can  do  no  more  than  see  darklv  its  trend 
and  force.  Onlv  a  personal  love  and  friendship, 
a  genuine  intimacy,  can  hope  to  f.llow  the  work- 
ings of  their  spirit  and  to  fathom  the  con.plex 
motives  for  their  actions.      A   ciunge   of  method 
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is    needed   in    apjiroaching    them.      Miss    Loane's 
vigorous   p.iiMLjr;i[Vn   011   short  cuts  to  sociological 

kiioulL\l::c  (.Miiiiot  be  t;ikeii  too  dci-plv  to  hca'-t  : 

'  It  is  exceeding  difficult  for  the  up[\;r  classes 
to  gain  ;uiy  fair  idea  of  the  ordiiiarv  tioniestic 
relations  among  the  poor,  and  when  they  seek 
for  iiitorm  ition  they  too  otten  forget  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  chosen  teachers 
are  all  more  or  less  blinded  hv  their  j^rofession. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  the  club  doctor  and  the 
district  nurse  it  the  lower  classes  are  healthy,  to 
ask  the  coroner  it  thev  are  sober  and  know  how 
to  (u^d  their  children,  the  [H)lice  magistrate  if 
they  are  honest  and  truthful,  the  relieving 
officer  it  they  are  thrifty,  the  labour  master  if 
they  are  industrious,  the  highly  orthodox  clergy- 
man il^  tiiey  are  leligious,  and  then  call  the 
replies  received,  Knowli;ik;f.  oi-  the  Poor  ?' 

Yet  such,  ot  course,  has  been  the  usual  procedure  ! 
That  a  move  reasonable,  a  more  human  interest 
in  the  poor  is  at  last  coming  into  being,  is 
evidenced  by  the  above-mentioned  books;  by 
the  bare  f'lct  that  publishers,  readers,  and  a 
mCiisure  ot  success,  have  been  iound  for  a  con- 
siderable number  ot   \olumes,  all  of  them   mtimate 
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studies  at  first  haiui  of"  lite  among  rhc  poor,  at)d  all 
of  rhc!n  coiirrovurting  ;i  ho-,t  of  too  casilv  accepted 
notions  alxuit  this  subject,  Mr.  Mastcrnian's  is 
mainly  a  study  at  second  hand,  in  the  same  sense 
that  history  is  a  study  at  second  h  md,  of  first- 
hand material.  It  is  a  survey  of  results  attained. 
Its  title,  I'lic  CoiuHtion  of  England,  will  hear  two 
meanings.  It  refers  to  the  condition  of  I''ngland 
during  the  first  decade  of  rhe  twentieth  century, 
and  also  to  the  nianv  new  standpoints  from  which 
that  conditioiT  is  now  hein^'-  iin-e-,ti"ated. 

o  Jit* 

'1  he  extremely  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the 
poor  has  carried  with  its  dehnite  advantages  certain 
equally  definite  disadvantages.  It  has  overgrown 
its  age,  so  to  speak  ;  is  somewhat  hectic,  verv 
startled,  and  in  a  desperate  hurry.  It  v/ould  he 
amusing,  were  it  not  so  depressing,  to  watch  the 
Labour  members,  for  instance,  trving  to  drag 
labouring  men  (for  their  own  good)  into  agree- 
ment with  views  which  thev  are  supposed  to  hold, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  do  not  hold 
when  it  comes  to  acting  upon  them.  (Hence 
Mr.  Masterman's  paradox,  that  'socialism  gathers 
strength  in  good  times,  but  uanes  in  bad.') 
'  What  on  earth  be  'em  kickiiig  \\\^  such  a  buzz 
about.''   asks  the   poor  man  in  wonderment  wiien 
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the  newspapers  di-vf)tc  liradlinL-s  to  his  atTairs,  ;iiul 
iK'W  Acts,  with  new  pciiahics  attachi-vl,  come 
tur.ibHiig  upon  his  head  frDm  on  hi^rh.  After 
heiiii;    left    to   fend    tor    hiniselt"— with    a   success 

much    i,n-earcr   in    reahty    tl^m    in    appearance he 

suddenly  finds  him-e!f  rc^Mrded  as  incapable  of 
taking  c.ire  ot  himself  in  anv  respect  whatever. 
He  sees,  dimly  [K-rhaps,  tliat  his  democratic  leaders 
flatter  him  and  hold  him  in  contempt  at  the  same 
time.  1  le  is  treatedi  like  a  child  ludlv  linunrht  no 
hy  its  parents,  a  child  very  wronged  and  very 
naughty.  If  lie  a;  ild,  and  if  he  would,  express 
his  own  private  opir^on  with  a  frankness  which  he 
has  found  to  he  in-xpedient.  and  with  a  particu- 
larity for  which  elections  afford  no  scope,  his 
well-wisners  would  he  mote  than  sur[^rised. 
'Why,'  they  would  ask,  'should  he  still  he  so 
ungrateful  and  resentful  ?  See  what  we  have  done 
for  him.  See  what  we  have  given  him.'  Miss 
Loane  provides  a  partial  explanation:  '  After  all, 
giving  is  an  exercise  of  poiver,  and  we  must  not 
expect  that  the  persons  who  suft'er  our  kindness 
will  find  it  a  v.holly  pleasurable  experience.'  The 
difficult  art  of  giving,  it  :-eems,  lies  very  much  in 
giving  people  what  they  really  desire,  what  they 
are   ready    and    waiting    for.      In   other   words,   it 
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requires  hou-Kllcss  tolciMiicc  atul  patience.  Refonns 
are  needevi  lnully  cnouirh  in  iii.inv  directions,  Init 
it  shduld  always  he  home  in  mind  that  what  seems 
reform  to  the  giver  ni.iy  he  reformatorv  to  the 
reci[iicnt.  That  which  dissatishes  the  [loor  man 
m  his  own  hte  is  not,  a^  a  rule,  what  horrifies  the 
legishiting  onlooker.  And  it  c.mnot  he  denied 
that  the  poor  man  kmnvs  his  own  hte  hetter  than 
any  one  else  can  know  it  for  him. 

I  he    rapid   growth  of  interest   in   the   poor — I 
am,    of    cours*:,   very  tar   from   denyin-r   that    it    is 
:i    good    and    a    most    necessary    thing — has    had 
another  result  of  douhtful  advantage.     The  quicker 
a  forced    march,  the  greater  the   numher  who  fall 
out    at    dilFerent     stages     and     march     no    more. 
Similarly,    there    is    at    the    present    time    nothin'r 
approachi;ig   any    uniformity  of  attitude   towards 
the  poor  on  th.e  part  of  the  not-poor.      'The  rich 
despise   the   working    people  ;    the    middle    classes 
fear   them,'   remarks    Mr.    iMasterman.      IJut    the 
uiversity   of   attitudes   is  hy   no   means  so  simple 
as   that.      I   shall   not   forget   the    look    of  a   lady 
at  a  literary  luncheon,  who  asked  me   if  I   did  not 
find   the   hahit  of  'week-ending'  greativ  interfere 
with  Society,  and  to  whom  I  replied  that  I  hardU 
knew,   hecau-e   in   v/orking  tor  a  fisherman  it  \\\\) 
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my  ihity  mn-.t  of  the  siiniiiKf  to  take  people  out 
in  boats  for  two  shillings  :iii  hour,  and  sometimes 
tips.  Workiiirr  for  a  Hshcrnrm  r  Yes;  nio-r 
interesting  and  hcalthv.  Work  with  the  hands 
is  no  longer  shameful.  Hut  tips!  Tips!  (l^t 
me  add,  however,  that  the  lady  made  a  good 
recovery  from  the  shock.;  I'hc  well-to-do  man 
may  fully  believe  that  the  poor  man  is  his  equal 
ill  the  ^inrht  of  God,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  s;(rht 
of  man,  Init  he  does  not  feel  the  poor  man 
sufficientlv  his  etju.il  to  holmoh  with  him  and 
introduce  him  to  his  womeii-tojk,  howe\'er  ocrfect 
in  propriety  the  poor  man  may  he.  A  lawyer,  sav, 
may  go  so  tar  as  to  admit  that  a  fisherman  is  a 
specialist,  fully  as  learned  in  his  own  branch  of 
knowledge  as  a  K.C.,  inir  he  will  not  ha\e  lor 
him  the  same  fellow-feeling  rhat  he  !i,is  for  a 
doctor  or  tor  the  most  hated  professional  opponent. 
The  latter,  the  involuntary,  is  the  kind  of  attitude 
I  mean.  It  comes  uppermost  in  times  of  stress, 
and  alnuv-t  always  prevails  in  the  lonir  run. 

To  name  onlv  a  tew  of  such  attitudes  towards 
the  poor  :  there  is  that  general  attitude,  spoken 
ol  '  rather  seriously  '  by  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,'  which 
makes  mischief  and  damage   bv   rich    men's   sons 
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;i  case  of  'boys  will  be  boys,'  hut  by  poor  nicM'. 
sons  a  case  for  the  police  court.     'Ihcrc  is  what, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  m:iy  be  callej  the  Old 
lory  ideal  of  '  the  rich  man  in  his  castle,  the  poor 
man  at  his  gate,'  and  its  nuHicrn  equivalent,  '  the 
poor  man   in  his  I'.ast  End  and  the  rich  man  in 
his   West.'     It   is,   among    the   various   attitudes, 
not   that  whicli  the   poor  themselves   understand 
and   sympathize  with   least.      At    its   best,  it   has 
room    for    many    kindly    relationships.       At    its 
worst,  it   more   tlvui   merits  the  irony  of  Anatole 
France  : 

'  He  [the  poor  man]  asks  what  goodness  is, 
because  goodness  is  not  in  him,  and  he  is  devoid 
of  virtue.      I   answer  hi,n,  -The  knouled-e  of 
goodness  resides  in   virtuous    men  ;    and   good 
citizens  carry  within  them  a  ]  roivr  respect   for 
the  law.    .   .   .    l.'or  the  duty    of  the  poor  is   to 
defend  the  good   things   belonging  to  the  rich  ; 
and  this  is   how  the    union    betwixt   citizens   is 
maintained.      This  is  goodness  and  good  order. 
Again,  the  rich   man  has  his  serving-man  brinrr 
out  a  ba.ket  full  of  bread,  which  he  distributed 
to    the    poor;     and    this    is    goodness    again." 
These  are  the  lessons  this  rough  ignorant  fdlow 
requires  to  be  taught.' 
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Industrially,  the  same  attitude  is  apt  to  express 
itself"  somewhat  thus  :  '  So  long  as  the  beggars 
do  their  work  properly  and  I  pay  thcni  ulur  I 
ought  (according  to  me),  why  not  let  well  alone  ? 
What  they  do  and  how  they  live,  outside  their 
work,  is  no  concern  of  mine.  They're  getting 
too  damn'd  lazy  and  cheeky  with  their  talk  about 
rights.  I  believe  mv  wife  takes  them  things  when 
they're  ill,  hut  I  tell  her  she's  sure  to  catch  some- 
thing or  other  in  their  filthy  slums.  She'd  far 
better  pay  for  another  district  nurse,  if  she  wants 
to,  or  send  an  inspector.' 

The  tine  democratic  ideals  of  .ibcrty,  fcjuility, 
and  tiMurnity,  and  Fox  populi^vox  dei,  tlcgeiUT.ne 
pitifully,  amid  political  • -^  igh  and  tiiniMc,  to 
the  cynicism  ai-d  moral  unscrupulousness  of  elec- 
tion managers.  In  the  intellectual  field  v.e  admire 
with  a  shiver  the  boundless  selt-conhdence  of  a 
babiaii  Society  iii  t!ie  direction  c-.f  knowing  what 
is  good  tor  peof-ile  and  m  inaging  them  to  their 
own  advantage.  At  the  opposite  pole  we  have 
that  charitable  attitude  which,  basing  itself  upon 
such  axioms  as  'The  poor  alwavs  ve  have  with 
you,'  is  apt  to  take  the  diseases  of  the  bodv  politic 
and  social  as  inevitable  and  a  maf^er  of  course  ; 
as    fortunate    opportunities    fur    the    exercise    of 
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virtuous  charitv.  'If  tluT.  vvuv  n..  pn.,,-,'  I 
I'avc  huird  such  people  argue,  ',t  u.uiij  he 
Chnstiai.ity's  loss.  Therefore  uc  ,nu.t  have 
poor.' 

l^he   imperialistic  attitude,   uhiJi   regards   the 
poor,  subconsciously  if  ,iot   coMsciously,  as  a  kind 
of   su'oject   race,  to  he   made  effcient   not  so  much 
^or   the   henerit   of  themselves  as   for   that   of  the 
dominant  classes,  is  common  enough.      And  there 
is  the  highly  practical   attitude   which  uould   deny 
preference  and  sentiment  and  all    t!-,c  finer  feelinrr's 
to    those    in    want;     wh>.h,    looking    upon    then, 
as  detective    machines,   tots   up  the    nitrogen   and 
hydrocarbons  in  their   food,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  measures 
their  house  comf  ,rt  in  cubic  feet  bv  the  amount  „f 
air-space  in  their  rooms-:,,,  attitude  combated  l,y 
M.ss  L.,a„c  when  she  explauis  that  a  disused  front 
parlour  affords  to  many  a  w.mian  of  the  better-to- 
do  lower  classes  scope  for  a   beneficial  house-pnde 
in  which  otherwise  she  could  not  indulge.      Finally, 
there   is   the  unpractical,  sentimental  attitude    the 
gulhbiht.es  of  which  ha^'e  been  suffieiently  exposed 
ihe    Reports    of  the    Royal    Commission    on    the 
I'oor   I.ue  reHcct   two  separate   attitudes  towards 
tHe    poor,    .at  than    set    forth     two    contrary 
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methods  of  dealing  with  poverty  and  destitution. 
Both  Majority  and  Minority  treat  the  poor  too 
niucli  as  inferiors.  The  Majority's  proposed  poor 
law  reminds  me  of  a  home  for  children  where, 
though  there  is  sometimes  scarcely  enough  to 
eat,  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar  can  usually  he  sneaked 
for  the  stomach's  delight  ;  whereas  that  of  the 
Minority  reminds  me  oftener  of  a  Ixirrack  where 
there  is  always  a  sufficiency  oi  plain,  ncnirishing 
food,  not  over  tasty,  but  never  a  lump  of  sugar 
can  be  stolen  because  evervthing  is  under  lock  and 
key,  and  is  weighed  out.  The  essential  difference 
between  chese  tv/o  homes  would  be  in  the  atti- 
tude Towards  the  children,  not  in  the  manaLrement 
of  the  sugar-bags.  The  Minority's  proposals, 
admirable  though  some  of  theiii  are,  and  hi^dilv 
systematized,  waken  in  me  the  same  sort  of  horror 
as  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  which,  should  one 
ha\'e  the  misfortune  to  tum'ole  into  it,  will  go  on 
grinding  and  will  crush  one's  vitals  out.  'Must 
mv  friends,'  I  ask  mvself,  '  because  they  are  poor 
and  sometimes  hungry,  must  I  myself,  if  I  come  to 
grief,  be  shot  into  that  appalling  turniji-blicer,  for 
commerce  and  an  :ir!ny  of  ofncials  and  specialists 
to  teed  up'n,  as  a  condition  of  getting  something 
to  eat  ^       1  ney    might,  as  they  sav.  be  able  to  do 
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away  with  extreme  poverty— thar^k  Ciod,  it  they 
would  do  away  with  the  work-houses  !— hut  there 
are  worse  things  than  poverty.  What  can  they 
think  of  the  poor  to  erect  such  a  system  ot" 
industrial  conscription,  with  "  the  hkes  o'  they  "  to 
run  it,  of  course  r ' 

And  nearly  everything  does  depend  on    what 
they  think  of  the  poor.      As  a  personal  experience 
to  the  point,    I  find   that   though  my  'gentleman 
and  lady  '  acquaintances  like  to  meet  my  working- 
class  friends,  and  accept   invitations  to  tea  and  so 
forth  with  pleasure   to  everybody  concerned,  they 
nearly  always  end  by   solemnly  advising  me  (for 
my    own    benefit)   to    quit    the    tisherman's  house 
where   I  have   tound   a   home   and    all    that  home 
means,  and  to  go  adrift  once  more  among  '  people 
of    my    own    position.'       What,    when    cornered, 
they  do  not  succeed  in    showing   Is,  that   it  would 
be  beneficial.      And  did  I  liv-c  among  the  poor  as 
a  clergyman,  or   readier,   or   political    worker,   as 
'something  .uperior  and   improving,'   not  simply 
as  one  of  themselves,  glad  to  share,  so   tar  as  may 
IK-,  their  life  and  work,  to  help  and  be  helped,  then 
no    objection    wc/Jd    be    made.       T.here    is    much 
kindliness  in  the  attitude  of  these  advisers,  torrether 
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consequence  a  subtle,  ineradicable,  hardly  conscious 

cnnrenipt.      And  on   the  other  side,  a  bitterness— 
the     bitterer     for     want     of     expression  —  takes 
possession    of    the     poDr    man's    mind    when    he 
is  made  to   feel,  witiiout  being  able  to  distinguish 
or      explain,    a     confusicni      of     such      attitudes 
hemming  him  in  round  about,  each  containing  some 
good   and    more   good   intentions,  coupled    with  a 
contempt    mostly    unspoken,    but    none    the    less 
perceptible;    each   attitude    more   articulate    now- 
adays than    he   is    himself       'The  likes  o'   they,' 
he  says  i-    his  more   charitable   moments,   '  bain't 
no  better  "n  we  be,  after  the  rate  ;   only  they  got 
the  pull  over  'ee,  and  they  hangs  on  to  it  ;   that's 
\^■here  'tis.' 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  poor 
towards  themselves  and  towards  the  life  which, 
after  all,  they  and  they  only  have  to  live  ?  That 
is  the  unknown,  but  surely  not  the  least  important 
factor.  And,  again,  who  are  the  poor,  what  are 
they,  how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'^"H^"'"";'  'i'^^^  '^"sv.er  to  this  second  question 
carries  with  it  some  answer  to  the  first,  besides 
pointing  the  way  to  such  general  guiding  princi[)les 
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It  is  plain   that  ,k  ,thcr  income  nor   even   v,-uu 
of   capital    uill    differentiate    the    poor    n,an    fron. 
"'^""  '^^^■"-      '  ■'^'^-•"t  by  the  u-eek,  with  its  uell- 
marked   effect  on    household    arrangements,   goes 
further.      The  manual  labourer  is  himself  his  own 
stoc.-,n-trade  ;    but  so  are  the   lawyer,  the   po]i- 
t.c.an,  the  doctor,  the  author.      Formal  education 
"•^the  ord.nary  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  supplj 
a  uehnition,  though  it  is  custon.arv  to  speak  of  the 
poor  as  'the  uneducated.'      Many  members  of  the 
"^'^i^il-  -Hi   upper  classes  are   too  badly  educated 
for    any  sort    of   work,    whilst    verv   many   poor 
P-plc  :u-e  splendidlv  educated   in  sul^ects  uLh 
seldom  hgure  in   school  currictda,  such  as  horse- 
management,   far^    ing,   fishing,  machinery,  traffic 
n>aku,ga    little  go   a    long  way.      '  Culture,  as  a' 

reahtv,    says  Miss  Loane,' exists  tar  more  generally 
than   novehsts  and  newspaper  writers  wo^ld   have 
us    beheve,  although   evidence  of  it  may   not    be 
I^Tarent  at  the  first  glance.'     Among  the  Middles- 
iTough    ironworker     families     Lady     Bell    found 
every  gradat.on,  from  Greek  and  French  scholars 
to  the  man  who  read  books  only  on  religious  '  dis- 
^^^•'■efs    ;   tron,  the  nice  old  woman  who;yanted  to 
earn  to  read  'something  with   a   little  loye  and   a 
I'ttle  murder,'  tothe  sensible  people  who  said  the^ 
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had  something  better  to  do.  Nor  will  speech  and 
manners  serve  the  [uirposes  ot  definition.  Men 
cannot  lie  classified  accordinu^  to  the  nunihcr  of 
times  they  say  'damn'  and  'bloody'  in  an  hour  ; 
dialect  is  a  bcaiitifully  flexible  means  ot'coniniuinca- 
tion  between  those  who  speak  it.  Etiquette, 
though  different,  is  just  as  strict  amona  the  poor 
as  among  other  classes  ;  their  true  politeness  fre- 
quently a  thing  to  marvel  at.  'If,'  says  Miss 
Loane  again,  'we  inquired  closely  into  the  com- 
plaints of  modern  deterioration  of  manners  in  the 
lower  classes,  we  should  tind  that  the  real  sting 
does  not  lie  in  actual  rudeness,  but  in  the  shock 
of  receiving  courtesy  when  re^pecf  was  demanded.' 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  clear  and  inclusive  definition 
ot  'tlie  poor.'  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
cut,  as  far  as  possible,  a  middle  line  through  the 
various  classes,  find  t\pes,  and  compare  them. 
Obviously  it  is  a  dithcult  task,  not  to  be  done 
without  that  intimate  experience  which  v/ill  be 
denied  to  those  who  undertake  it  iti  the  spirit  of 
a  scientific  investigation  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
value  a[ipears  of  books  which  ti'eat  the  poor  above 
all  as  human  beings. 

In  moving  froi^i  the  one  mi/ieti  to  the  other 
and  back  again,  the  change  one  specially  notes  is 
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"f"   tnuiJtion    a,Ki    atmosphere;     ainu.sr    th.    „m1v 
rc:uiju,stn,cnt    that   has   to    he   made  in    oncselt'    is 
nicntaL      (Xot  that  one's  wits  have  to  he  p.Hshed 
^n^    on    cntcrmg    the    sonety  of  educated    pcop!.  • 
mentally   their    pace    al.avs    strikes    me    as    rather 
slo.-    and   restful  ;     they    have    invented    so    n,anv 
ccrtaip.fes  to  repose  upon,  and  in  their  convcrsatio'', 
the  great  disturbing  problems  of  hurun  existence 
are     tacitly     ruled     out.)      Likewise,    the     critical 
differences  between   the  poor  and   not-poor  are  of 
sp.r,t,  outlook,  morals,  sensibility,  and   sentiment 
methods  of  thought-a!!    that  we   comn,onlv   in- 
clude  under   the  one   term    mentality.      There   the 
distu,ction  is  so  striking  that  it  cannot  be  wiived 
as  a  mere  difference  in  degree  ;  and  Mr.   Master- 
man  is  led  to  declare  : 


'Most  present-day  failures  in  legislation  and 
social  experiment  are  due  ro  neglect  of  this  tact 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  artisan  is  but  a 
stunted  and  distorted  specimen  of  the  small 
tradesman  ;  with  the  same  ideals,  the  same 
a^p.rations,  the  same  limitations  :  demanding. 
the  same  moulding  towards  the  fashioning  of  a 
completed  product.  We  are  gradually  Jearnin.". 
^'^^^^"  the  people  of  England  "are  as  diftercu 
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from,  aiul  ;i>  iinkiiowii  to,  the  classes  that  in- 
vestigate, observe,  ami  rcn^rd,  a-,  the  people  of 
China  anil  Peru.' 

i  hrou;j;h()ur  Miss  Loanc's  works  constant  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  eiuluraiice,  generosity,  and 
forgivingness  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  their 
tailings  botli  apjrirent  and  real  Her  conclusions 
may  perhaps  he  fairly  summarized  in  three  quota- 
tions, the  first  from  77;t'  Next  Slreet  but  One,  the 
second  trcjm  'Characteristics  of  the  Poor'  in  I'rom 
'Jieir  Point  of  Viezv,  and  the  third  from  a  chapter 
in  .In  Englhhmani  Castle,  for  which  she  has 
invented  a  speaker  whom  slie  humorouslv  calls 
'The  h'atiguea  Phihmthropist  '  : 

'  I  he  more  one  sees  of  the  poor  in  heir  own 
homes,  ttie  more  one  hect)mes  convinced  Jiat 
their  ethical  views,  taken  as  a  whole,  can  he 
more  iu^tly  descril)ed  as  different  from  th(<se 
of  the  upper  classes  than  as  better  or  v/orse. 

'  When  one  bcgii'S  to  know  the  pcK)r 
intimately,  visiting  the  same  houses  time  after 
time,  and  throu'^diout  periods  as  lon^  as  ei'Tht 
or  ten  years,  one  becomes  graduallv  convinced 
that  in  the  real  essentials  of  moralitv  they  are, 
as  a  v.-liole,  f:  :•  more  advanced  than  is  generallv 
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r  ■  ■  -     With  them 

^or  want  ot  truth,  and  do  not  seem  in  the  least 
=^^vare   that    they   constantly   accuse  us  of  wilhd 

^:"^i    niterested    lying Would    it    not    he 

f-rer  to  sav  that  rich  and  poor,  n.en  and  won.en 
vary    ch.e.^y    „,    their   ideas  as    to    whe.i    it    is 
excusable,   justifiable,    or    even    compulsory    to 
'f^-ceive.^   .    .   .    The    p^or  ot^en    tell   what   seem 

t.'   the  nch  wholly  gratuitous  lies,  but  they  wdl 
tell  the  truth  on  occasions  when   the  rich  would 

int."  .1::;:  ;;:n;';r':;:::''^; " "  ''■ '"''"-'  -'-^^  ^^■^--^  ^^^ 
n^ent,  to  nno.„e,,k  ii^^::; '  i::::::rr"^'"■■"^""^'"^- 
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lie     uiihlushingly.         The     j-oor     arc     generally 
hotiL-st,    though   rarely  h()tini;ra!ilc,   ami   neither 
hiinnur   nor  honesty  are  as  eoninion  amoiiu;  tlie 
upper    classes    as  we    like     to    lielievc.      Listen 
to    candidates    for    an     examination.    .   .    .   'I "he 
examiner  is  an  enemy,  :'nd  if  he  can  he  elelu>led, 
there  is  no  harm  in  deluding  him,  and  this  state 
of  mind  is  otten  tustered  hy  otherwise  conscien- 
tious teachers.      If  physical   examination  of  the 
candidates  is  demanded,  there  are  no  hounds  to 
what  they   consider  permissible  deception.   .   . 
Again,  is  it  tli :   poor   who   travel   with   a   time- 
expired   season  ticket,  or  in  a  higher  cla-s  than 
they    have    paid    for  r       Wliat    is    the     a\erage 
morality  ot    the  well-to-do    witti    regar-J.   to    the 
treatn'.ent    of   hired    furniture,   hor^es,    I^icycles, 
etc.  ?      Why  this  perpetual   assumpt"    •'    that  we 
know  so   much    better    than    the    pooi ,    and    on 
every  conceiwahle  point  ^  ' 


i\Tr.  (leorge  Bourne,  in  two  hooks  which  are  so 
heaunful,  so  simply  true,  and  so  heiwttelt  that  it 
wouUi  seem  an  irrew-rence  to  slap  them  on  the 
hack  '.Mth  literary  praise,  continually  finds  cause 
to  m.irvel  at  '  the  rich  reserves  of  J'aiglish 
fortitude   in    our    peasantry,'    'the    uncon(pierahIe 
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f;;^'    ;7;i-'^'-    k"Kil|„..,    Ml.   ccnruHcs  of 
■"-^'culahlc  struggle  a,ul  valiant  endurance/ 

'  And  no.v^   having  rcali.ai  that  the  circun, 
stances    are    exceptional,     it     is     iKxcnin.^     in- 
creas,ngly   plain    to    n,e   that   Hette.uorth^is   as 

other  men,  or^.vhat  is  n.„-e  to  the  purpose- 
;;"'^  --•   thousands  of   otiK-r  men    who  are    as 
B^ttesuo.th  is.      Ilcisatvpeot    hisclas. 
And  so,  u  hen    I   hearken    to  Hettesworrh    M^d 
,  ''   '^  ""^   ^"  ^"'   ^'xceptional   n,an,  and   still 

"';  "^  "!  "'^■•^>-  ^'-'  J  -"  li^tcn.ng  ;  h.t  that 
;;'/"V'7^  voice  I  an,  privileged  to  hear  the 
-^^--  >  «uent,  unconscious  talk,  as  it  goes  on 
over  the  face  of  the  countrv,  of  the  Kn^Iish 
'-•'^■^S  rugged,  unresting,  irresistible.  The  Race" 
'-^  the  aggregate  of  individuals  but  the  Stirp 
or    Stock    that   puts   forth    llettesvvorths    by   the 

-1-n,  and  rejoices  in  its  i:nglish  soil  and  loves 
the  hard  knocks  of  adventure  and  necessity  everv- 
^vnerc.  1  h.  native  orderliness,  the  seitlreliance, 
the  .ndomttable  vigour  of  our  KngHsh  breed 
-".pan-ed  as  vet  by  culture,  this  is  what 
l.itte«„rth  s  talk  mans  t.,  m^: 

Wmy.    ,l.!:c:,cy  of    ,,„,,,,,;,,,,    ,h„    ;,    ^,,.,.,. J    ^^ 
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fur  jmictical  hail-fLllow  charity,  he  Jclvcs  into  old 
iicttfsworth's  talk  to  rind  the  mind-quality  which 
underlies  and  supports  those  other  moral  (jualitics. 
It  is  difficult  to  figure  a  type  of  n)ind  so  living 
yet  so  remote  irom  the  accepted  stamiards  of 
to-day. 


'Of    course,    Kh  ■;^d    at    from    the    ordinary 
educated  standpoint,   the  old   man   must  he   an 
unsatisfactory  spectacle,  very  irritating  to  those 
who  would  improve  him,  for  truly  his  ignorance 
of    hook-learning    is    profound.   .   .   .    Although 
he    may   have    some    qualified    respect    for    the 
people  who  would  instruct  h'.m    in   this  sort   of 
tiling,   he    1  etravs    not    the    s]in;htest    desire    to 
resemble  them.      On  the  otlter  hand,  f  )r  people 
whose    worth    is    inJepeiuient    of    culture    aini 
refmement     of      manner     he     has     a     ["-enerous 
appreciation.      Of   several    wealthy    farmers    he 
speaks  in    tone-,  of   warmest   approval,   periuqis 
because     they     are     alive     to     his     own     v.O.in:, 
unrecognized   hv  the  preaching  colonel  and  the 
refined    classes.       But    his    admiration    is    onlv 
whole-hearted  f ir  men  of  his  own  class  who  are 
really   effectual.    .    .    .   Still,    there    is    no    doubt 
that     iJettesworth    regrets    ifis    l.iek    of    educa- 
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t'on.  .  .  .  J'.ut  „„  ihc  whole,  it  is  proluMc  that 
'i^-  knows  ail  he  need  knew  about  Looks. 
They  could  teach  him  nothing  of  much  vah.r 
to  him,  for  the  things  he  still  hungers  to  learn 
are  of  another  sort,  and  are  to  he  accjuired  in 
another  way.' 

'The    receptivity    of    the    man's    hrain    was 
what  struck   me.     One  pictured  it  pinked  and 
patren.ed  over  with  thousands  of  unsorted  facts 
-legions  of  th.m  jostling  (,ne  another  without 
apparent   arrangement.      Yet    all   were  available 
to  h,n,  ;  at  will   he  could   summon   anv  one   of 
thc-m   ,nto    his  consciousness.      A    modern   man 
w'u,!d    have  had  to   stop  and  sift  and  conipare 
^f^'--"^'   ^'"^'    'nnld    theories    a„d    systems   out    of 
all  that  wealth  of  material.      Not  being  modern 
Hctrcsworth  did  not  theorize;   his  thoughts  werJ 
I'kc   the  dust -atoms  seen    i,,   ,   sunbeam.      Hut 
though  he  did  not  "  think,"  still  a  vast  common 
sense  somehow  or  other  flourished  in   him,  and 
these  manif  ,ld  facts  were  its  food.' 

'•''•-"'  ->'ch   deep   sources  of  phvsical   sanity 
h:s  optimism   welled   up,  that   he   really  needed 
or  at  any  rate  craved  for,  no  spiritual  consola- 
tion.       Like    his     remote    ancestors     who    first 
nwaded  this  island,  he  had  the  habit  of  taking 
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things    as    they    canic,    ami    of  enjoying    thcin 
greatly  on  the  whole.' 

'Again,   lest   it  he   urged    that   even    Hettes- 
worth's  enjoyment  is  tragical    in    its  ignorance 
of  a-sthetic  pleasures,  old  Hettesworth,  who  '■'do 
like  to  see  things  growin',"  who  stands  w^  to 
exclaim   to   the   sun   piercing   the  winter   haze, 
"  That's  right !    The  sunshine's  what  we  wants ! " 
or  who  in  a   March   gale  asks  enthusiastically, 
"  iMi't  it  nice  to  lay  in  bed  and  hear  the  wind 
roar  ?"_this  old  Bettesworth  and  his  kind  are 
not    without    poetry    because    they    lack    verse. 
Out  of   the.    wind-blown,  sunburned  toil,  they 
suck    a   profit    more    than    v.v    who   live   within 
doors    may    uiuicrst  iiui.      It    seems  to   me,  ti).», 
that   tlu-re    is  sonic   proiit    tor    IJcttcsworth    -an 
enviable   jirotit  —  in    the    mere    fact    ot'  livintr   ;, 
brave  life.' 


The  second  of  the  above  extracts  gives  the  clue 
to  that  vast  ilifTerence  in  mentality,  in  method 
of  thought,  which  miderlie^  the  more  evident 
differences  between  the  poor  and  tne  articulate 
classes — a  tliPrc  -ence  much  on  a  par  with  the  loss 
that  any  impression  sustains  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  be  written  ilown.      In  one  of  her   books   Miss 
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l-a„ec,„„,,la|„s„r,l,.  ,||„gi„|i„„f,|,      ,,_,,^. 
she  rcmrks  „„  „„  ,.„u„,  i„     ,,,„^,^.  ,        I      ^ 

..he  actual  handling  of, he  c.,i„i„„,„„,^,L„,,, 
e  .s  .lu,,,.  true.     Ihavefo„„diti„,p„,,i,,,,^^.,,-; 

"'  -— /hiW-n   „K1    enough    ,o  go  „ut    ,. 
"-•'   "-  ;     n.  ha>.  ha,f-a-aoze„  „,a!lc„,,   ,. 

n.".hcr.,,,s,     ,o„s.,|ucncc.,o  buv  seven  nreiglu 

w  II  oft  ,h.,n  „  „..  had  kept  ,lu.  „,.,auel  .hem- 

«vesforsuppe,..,n,,ludg„neu.i„,„uuhesixpence. 
"he  o,„e.  Hand,  ,„ev  a.-   ,„  a  certain  Lten, 
y   t    f,.r  .ee,ng  ,s  „il,  ,,,,ie,ing,  and  the  tangiWe 
"^''>'^-    ""-•>•    ,s   deeidedlv,   if    i„a.,onallv,    n,o. 
enc,.„n,gn,g  than  a  proHt  and  loss  account,  „,,en 
he  >vo,.k  to  ,,e  taeed  ,„ay  n,ean   King  i„  a     open 

o«  ^d.  n,g,,o.  hooking  ntackererin  the  e   ,11 

1      ,       -  ,   •  "it-iKrasr,   with    an    occasKmil 

,       ,  '".-    '"tHurd    over   one's 

f      '^^-   '--   »-   not    l„gica,;    they   neither 

•'UU  anv  great   use  ot,  nor  are  at  hon.e  in,  l„„ie.,l 

;;---  ■"   ""-t'"t  i    I'nt   u,   eotnpensatton  Ih:. 
h.»e  an  a.ton,shn,g  faculty  of  allowing  fo,.  „,  „ 

'rT'  '"]  '-.^-  ri-e".ly  unreined    Ua. 

houghts,  and  nnnor  in,,,,,,,;,,,,,  „,,,,^,,^  ^^^  ,.  ^.  ^^     ' 

""h- human  co„sei„us„ess,  ahvays  su,Tounds  and 
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inodihcN  c\-cry  tact,  thouL^Wir,  ;uul  ni:iio;-  iniprcssi(jii. 
Theirs  is  rhc  impressionistic,  tiic  intuirioiuil,  niethoj. 
Instead  of  trying  to  proceed  from  hv'pothetical 
premisses  to  logical  conclusions,  thcv  feel  rather 
than  rea-^cjn  their  way  from  a  mass  of  perceptions 
too  large  and  mixed  for  logic,  t..  conclusions  which 
are  hypothetical  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  he 
Icigically  iM-oved,  but  which,  probably,  are  etpially 
sound  in  their  bearing  on  real  life.  The  e..  .cated 
m:in  ;'.ttempts  to  reasoti  a  matter  out  ;  the  poor 
man — m  his  own  phra.se — to  zve'r^h  ii  up} 

As  an  actual  instance  of  the  two  methods  of 
dealing  with  a  subject:  my  shipper  and  niyself 
made  some  experiments  with  a  small  otter-trawl, 
the   use  of  which  we   had   to  learn  for  ourselves.^ 

Mr.  I'.  G.  Wi'Ils,  in  I'int  and  I.tnt  Things,  puts  l\w  point  very  n<'.atly  : 
'It  is  true  you  cm  m.ikc  your  nft  of  logicil  iiUcrprctntion  tiniT  an. I  t'lncr. 
you  cm  rtne  your  classification  tn.irc  an.!  more— up  to  a  certain  limit,  liut 
essentially  you  arc  workin-  in  limits,  ami  as  you  come  closer,  as  ymi  li.olc 
at  finer  and  subtler  things  ns  you  leave  the  practical  purpose  tor  wliidi  the 
mellioci  exists,  the  Uemcnt  ol"  error  increases.  Every  species  is  vaj;ue,  every 
I.  rni  goes  cloudy  at  its  edges  ;  and  so,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  relentless  logic 
is  only  another  name  for  a  stupidity— for  a  sort  of  intellcctii.a  pighea.ledness.' 
It  is  obvious,  too,  hoxv  the  weighinj;.up  method  exposes  the  poor  man  to  the 
|.'litical  propai-anda  (so  piquanlly  analyzed  in  Mr.  Grah.mi  WalLis's 
lluKjn  Kitwcin  P.!,/h~)  ujiich  is  bas.-d  on,  '  When  I  shriek  a  tl)i;u-  („rty 
times,  it-9  true-— and  would  expose  him  still  more  but  for  his  notorious 
suspiciousness. 

■'  An  otttr-trawl  is  n  hag-.hnpe.l  net  f„r  dragging  along  the  bittom. 
The  moutli  of  it  is  kept  open  not  by  a  b<„m  hut  by  two  upright  vvoo.lcn 
wings,  or  otters,  one  on  each  side,  which  travel  <.l,li.|uely  against  tlie  water, 
and  in  so  doing  spread  farther  from  eacli  other  the  fabler  the  iriwl  is  towed." 
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One   cjucstioM   was,    v.h.tlicr  uc    ou^^^ht    to    tow  it 
^y.th  or  a^,nn.t   the   tide.      1    attempted  tc  tackle 
tne  sul>,ect  on   scienti^c    lines;    that    is  to  say     I 
tne.l  to  take  first  of  all  the  effect  on  it  of  one  set 
"f  conditions,   and   one  onlv-those  which  deter- 
m-ne  the  spread   of  the   net,  the  distance  between 
the   otters.     Suppose,    I    said,    the   wiad    is    dead 
■^'^c-am,  capable  of  sailing  the   boat  four  miles  an 
'i^^ur,  and  the  tide  is  two   miles  an  hour      Then 
-'tH    the   tide,    the   boat   will    travel    six   miles   an 
'^"^"•'  ^^nd  aua,nst  it  two.      But  the  spread  of  the 
net  depends  on  the  speed  the  otters  travel  through 
the  vvater,  which  itself   is  moving  after  or  against 
t'^^-    l-at.      And    in    both    cases   the    otters    travel 

';7     "^"'^^     =^"     ^-^'■-    '''^ouj^^^    the    .v.uey    uself. 
1-^crefore   the  spread   of  the   net  ought  to  be  the 
same  w:th   or  against  l-e   tide.      'Ave,'  said    mv 
skipper,  'but  thee   hastn't  'llowed  for  the  surface 
7'"'''''^^^-  " '■•'^■^  ^"'-   ^he  lop,   an'   thee's  got  to  get 
thy  w.nd   dead  abea.n    both  ways  no  matter  how 
thee^s  want   to  drag  across  the  ground.      An'  tne 
tuie  11  be  slacking  up  or  making  all  the  time    an' 
the  wind  uon't  stay  the  same,  an'  there's  lots  of 
other  th,ngs  vou  got   to  take  into  count   so  soon 
as  vou   bog.ns  to  weigh  it  all  up.      I  bain't  .nin. 
t<'n..eth,c.      Wlut  you  m  supposing,  don't  ;evc^ 
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Hippcn,    not     ull     t.)    once!'       In    -uhcr    Words, 
accurate  aiul  complete  premisses  wcfL-  not  ascertain- 
able.     My    logical    method,    it    will    be    admitted, 
would    p->ve   excellent   for    purely   imaginary  and 
controllal^le    conditions,    but    for    the    many    and 
complicated   conditions  of  real   trawling  it  is  next 
t(,    useless,   convenient    as   :i    check    on    the    other 
method,   and    nr)   more.      When    my   skipper   has 
weighed  the  matter  up—though  he  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  be  able  to  tell  me  afterwards  precisely  what 
fictors   he   has  weighed   up— there  is  little  doubt 
that     his     conclusions    will     give     us     the     better 
guidance.     And   otter-trawling  is  so  very  simple 
compared  with  human  affairs. 

The  weighing-up  method  h:is  its  own  defects, 
of  course,  which  may  at  times  lead  to  the  gravest 
errors,  Init  enough  has  been  said,  probabh,  to 
shovv  that  the  poor  have  their  own  typical  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  not  necessarily  inferior 
to,  nor  in  the  larger  vi:v,-  less  valuable  than,  tho^e 
of  other  classes  ;  that  their  mental  and  moral  state 
IS  not  merely  one  of  incomplete  and  poverty- 
stricken  developnient. 

An  oiijection  certain  to  be  made  is  this:  'All 
these  generalizations  may  be  true  of  country  folk, 
but    wha^    al)out     the     dwellers    in     our    terrible 
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industrial   towns?'      When,  a   feu-   years  ;u.o   „„,. 
of    us    published     a    hock    chiefly    on    flshtrmen 
>"    uh,ch    he  endeavoured    to  sum    up   the   typical 
characteristics    of  the    poor    by    saying,    that' they 
haye  not  only  'the   will   to  liye/  hut/in  a  -rreate'r 
degree    than     any    other    class,    'the    coura-e    to 
Jive,'    many   such   objections    \yere   made       Mt    is 
doubtful,   indeed,'  said  one   critic,    '  whether   it   is 
not  just  this  elen^ent  of  the  sea,  with  its  spiritual 
call  for  adyenture,  pluck,  resource,  and  hardihood 
that   makes    the    author    so   optinnstic,    and    thus 
colours  some   of  his   conclusions   about   the    po„,- 
man's    life.'      '  He    probably,'   said    another    critic 
'would  hnd  far  less  manifestation  of  it  ,n  the  dif?: ' 
cult  darkness  of  the  cities,  where  fear  rather  than 
courage  is  the  driying  force  of  ccumnon  humanity  ' 
Call  the  instinct  of  self-preseryation  fear,  and  fear 
-11  at  once  be  f.und  in   plenty  amon^  the  poor 
everywhere  ;   but  to  do  so  is  to  inritatl-  the  little 
g.r    mentioned  by  Miss  Loane,  who  was  brought 
to  book  tor  killing  a  chicken,  and   protested,^  M 
dKlnt  kill  it,  I  didn't!      I  laid  a  stick  on  to  it  and 
■t    died.       The    books,    which    treat    the    poor    as 
''"""'"    ''^"'^?^'    '^'"1    "'>  support   v.hateyer   to  th.". 
supposition  that  only  lishermen,  among  p<K,r  „,en^ 
possess  'the  courage    to   liy.  /  and    that   it   is   re' 
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pl:iccd  liy  fear  in  the  cities,  although  !„  the  case  of 
nshernien    it    may    well    he    nmre     apparent     aiui 
picturesque.      Mr.    Houn^.e   speaks  of  Ik-ttesworth 
in    his    prime    as    living    a    'varied    lite,    careless, 
conii.lent,    and    strong';   and    repcitedlv    uf    the 
courage   with    which    he    f^xed    old    age,   burdened 
with     an     epileptic,    half-crazy    wife.      l.ady     iVll 
i)rings  evitlcnce  and  to  span-   of  the  exi-tence  of 
'the  courage   to   live'  among  the   ironworkers  of 
Middlesbrough,  'a  place  in   which  every  scn.e  is 
violently  assailed  all   day  I-,y  some  manifestation  of 
the  making  of  iron.'      Miss  Loaiie,  with  her  vast 
experience    of   the    poor    in    town    and    countrv, 
makes  no  essential  distinction    hetvseen   them.      In 
the   J-'.nglish    translation    of  a    book    called    O//  /Z^- 
Tr^icks    of  Life,    t!ie    author,    Dr.    I  .eo    G.    Sera, 
savs  : 


ins 


'  There  is  a  magnanimity  about  the  plebei, 
in  making  a  concinual  sacrifice  of  tiieir  persons 
and  often  of  their  own  lives  v.-ith  a  stoici-^m 
which,  it  it  be  sometimes  unknown  to  them- 
selves,  is  at  other  times  really  superior  disdain. 
With  few  or  no  attachments  to  lite,  ♦■hev  f)t'ten 
show  themselves  inditlerent  to  it,  and,  botli  i:- 
their  disputes  and  in   the   risks  thev   run,  thev 
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exii.hit    a    courage    and    indirt^rcncc    to    death 
which  arc  fomul  only  in  I^ravc  men. 

'l^v  the  complete  yicldin-  up  of  tlicmselves 
which  thev  are  ahvays  doin<r,  and  hy  the  dis- 
sipation or  their  ou-M  lives,  the  ple'oeians  hear 
some   resemhlance   to   the   aristocratic   tvpe    and 

th,s  latter  type  has  much  more  in  common  with 
the  former  tlun  with  the  nnddle-class  type.' ■ 

That  view  of  the  situation  is  especiallv  interestincr 
^I'Hi  t"  the  pomt,  because  Dr.  Sera  is  an  Italian'' 
and  such  an  opinion  from  a  foreigner  supports  the' 
contention  of  those  who  find  national  distinctions 
I-s  d.vuhng  than  the  gu!f  which  separates  difcnt 
classes  belonging  to  the  same  race  and  nation 

It  IS  impossible  here  to  survey  the  whole  of  the 
political  ground  bv  the  light  of  these  generahVa- 
t>ons  on  the  life  of  the  poor.  To  look  facts  in  the 
face  ,s  to  recognize  that  go^-ernment  is  not  yet 
democratic;  that  the  poor  do  not  ir.  practice 
''-t'ate  or  m  any  great  degree  control  the  social 
legislation  by  which  they  benefit  or  sufler  •  and 
that  the  cjuery,  '  How  shad  we,  the  articulate  legis- 
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lating  classes,  deal  with  tlie  poor?  '   still  represents 
actuality.      The  la.t    I.icensin;^    Hill,   for  example, 
was  supposed   to  have  heen  demaiulea   by  p.r.pular 
mandate.      It  divided    itself  into   two    parts,   that 
dealin!_r  v/ith  '  the  Trade  '  and  that  dealing  wit'h  so- 
called  temperance  reform.      It   struck  mJ  as  si^nii- 
licant  at   the   time   that,  in   moving  about   a  g^-at 
deal  among  'the  masses,'  I  never  h.eard  tn,m  them 
.1  good  u-ord   for   the  brewers,  and  scarcely  a   i^ond 
word   for  the    Hill   as  a  whole  ;   the   latter   beaiuse 
the  temperance-reform  sections  were,  I   think,  felt 
to   be    a   slur    upon   the    working    classes    and    an 
attempted    infringement   of  their   personal   liiierty. 
And  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone  among  newspapers 
The  Nezv  Age  noticed  that  whilst  the  Lords  wcmld 
not    hear    of  the    proposals  directly   at^'ecting   the 
brewers,  they  were  ready  u.  consider  those  sections 
which   would    ha\e    interfered   with    the    personal 
liberty,   for    good    or    ill,   of  the   working  classes. 
Commons  and    Lords   were  eijually  um-epresenta- 
tive.       With    social   legislation   in  getieral,   doubts 
continually  obtrude   themselves  as  to   whether  so 
much  interference  with   the  personal   lives  of  the 
poor  is   not    at    least    unwarrantable  ;   doubts  like 
those    to    which    Miss    Loane's    experience    gives 
rise : 
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''"'•'"^•'^vgcncrarions  an  innumcraMc  multi- 
tude of  chantahic  people  h.vchccndc.plv  con- 
-n>can>help,ng  the  poor:    they  have  attacked 
Hcp,.,hlen,sre!atn,gtothenW>onMhereHgious 
the   n.on  ,  the  sentin,ental,  the   intellectual,  the 
l"-''^-t=cal      standpoints.      All  alike   have   failed 

^^-ostannpletely  either  in  reducing  the  nurnher 
Of  the  abjectly  wretched,  or  of  efTectin.  any 
'^'■'t.ng  ,n.pr„vement  in  their  condition.  '  And 
''''■     ,  ^;;-^,^v,    I    Mieve,     because     thevhave 

-e.UKl  all  uespised  the  home  life  of  the  poor, 
f^^'ld  It  cheaply,  as  a  thing  of  no  moment.' 

^^  ""^""'^  asks,  so  much  interference  uith  that 

home  hfel.kely  to  engender  a  resentn.ent,  a  deeper 
estrangement    betux-en   the   classes,   dangerous  for 

^^^^^^^-^o^^l^  ^-hermore,  the^,uestion 
demands  answer  :  Is  it  not  in.prudent  and  inex- 
pedient for  the  whole  comn.unitv,  as  well  as  for  the 
I-r,  to  handle  their  lives  so  lightly,  w-ith  less  than 

hal  -know  edge,  and  to  risk:  Me  loss  of  those  typical 
-Hi  va  uable  qualities  which  they  have  acquired 
gradually,  or  retained  obstinately,  through  'cn^nhy 
adaptation  to  their  own   conditions  of   hf,- and  by 

unendu.g  eri-orts  to  live  up  to  the.r  o wn  standa.-ds 'P 
I:s    .t   good    to  force  other  conditions    upon    their 

X 
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standanis,  other  staiul.irds  u[>')n  the  ciuulitions 
they  have  to  live  uiuler  r  W'oiikl  thev  imt  'jo  (in 
cicvel()[Mii^r  hetrer,  .iiul  almveall  HMre  soiinJJv,  upon 
their  o\\  n  hues,  it"  thcv  were  n'wcn  the  chance  ? 

We    need,   in   tleaHng    with    the    poor,    '  to    act 
sincerely  in    the   presence  of  our   ideas  "  ;    not   to 
hold   \:v:ge  ideas  aiui   act  upon  small    ones  ;    not  to 
respect   the    poor  in    liteiMture   aiui    ti-eat   them  as 
silly   children,  who   cannot    he    expected    to    know 
what  is   y;ood  for    tliem,  when  we  come   to  le^risla- 
tion.       One    of    the    principal    characters    in    Mr. 
Josef-ih   Conrad's  A'/>,^vr  of  the   Narcissin  is  an  old 
seaman  who  has  spent   his  lite  in  ships'  forecastles 
with  no  pronK^tion,  no  matei-ial  succesr,,  and  scarcely 
a  month   ashore.      During   a  gale  his  blind  endur- 
ance  at   the   wheel   saves    the    ship.      It  is,  we   are 
made  to   teel,  the  culmination    f)f  his    lite  and   the 
beginning  of  his  end.      Judged  by  the  standards  in 
use,  his  life  would  appear  a  thing  most  ineffectual, 
his  death  of  no  note.      It   is  one  of  the   triumphs 
of   a  Wonderful    book    that  we  see    the  old    man  in 
his   true  relation   to   the   sea,  to  human   e\i:,tence, 
to  what  are  called  the  eternal  verities  ;   a  f^ood  sea- 
labourer,    aiid    as    such    a    heroic    figure  ;     a    life 
conmionplace  enough,  but  a  liTe  well  to  have  lived. 
The  great  w^ise  man,  the  heroic  figures  of  the  Bible 
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;""'■;' i"™.„v, ,.,  „.|„„„  i,„„,.„  ;,  ,,„,„^,, 

■';"?'    ""■•    I'™"'.    "--'-.,„.       Their    .v.™,   .,f 

::,'•"'''- 7':' ''-'"■•■«■-"  th- ft.,,  .si,,, 

-cry  davc,l„ca,.,l  ,..„,„,  ,;„,„i„„    ,„  ,,j  ,,,,,^.^_ 

w.d„,„   .„d    k,„nvl„.,.    „f   „,,  „.h„:  ,f  I  „, 

"'ff  "■•'  "--  "'^-  "'J  fi>l.-."n.'s  Ulk  .h„„lJ   I,, 
-t-l  upon.  „.,.,,,,  a,  g„„j  ,,  ^,,„  ,^^.^^_  ^,^1  ^.^__^^ 

"'"■"'■  "'  ""■"!='  i»  hahit.    that  I  d„   „   „„.,,„■■ 
-'■ho  cght  .„  k„„„.  ,,,„„,  ,f,,^  ,-^^^,„,^^         ;       ■ 

-  .m.cn  and  watching  , heir  lives.     Son,:  grasp,. 
'--n„.yis„,,pned,,i„,agi„e,o,,hei,,tis,L 

■'"Jthart„lcranc=„,  ,hef.,.|s,vhich•seei„„|,tl.■ 
vc^y/ra,„entlv   brings  i„  its  train.      Mr.  Mastcr- 

f'"'   "•    ^"■'■^■''•^■''    -'-■"'"-■    -Wch    al„„e    wonKl 
^        o"-:     iKinian     htc    significance';     Miss 

I-oane  s    assertion    tliat,    •  br„,,„,    speaking,    the 

people  „i„l,eco„,e  and  rem,. ch  a're  thos^ \vho 

accept  all  the  responsihilities  that  life  l,ri„gs  the^. 
-J  even   seek    tor   more  •;  those  i.le,as  in    hooks' 
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meet  with  vjry  ix.uly  .ij^proval.  I5ut  how  irc  thcv 
actcil  up<iii  ?  I'hc  lik-  of  t!iL'  poor  is  one  long  atui 
r.ithcr  I'ruu  .iKcntiirc  ;  their  i-csponsihilitic-s,  coni- 

[i.ircil  \',  ith  thc'i-  means  ot'  sustaining  them,  arc 
ahnost  ovcr-.s  hehiiin;^.  Many  ot  them  complain 
bitterly  that  '  the  hkes  o'  us  toils  an'  slaves  an' 
never  gets  no  for'arJer  '  ;  tar  fev.  er  reiM-et  t!ie 
advent iirousncss  of  their  hves  or  sh.y  at  their 
responsibilities.  At  times  tliev  seem  harJIv  to  he 
aware  (M"  either,  "i'et — as  with  Miss  1  .oane's  help 
we  see  more  plainly  than  before  —  the  social 
reformer  singles  out  for  attack  on  all  sides  just 
those  t\NO  great  fictors  in  the  poor  man's  moral 
training.  Among  the  poor  I  have  heard  more 
echoes  ot  ancient  wisvlom  than  ever  elsewhere,  and 
have  seen  it  cjftener  acted  uj^on  ;  but  tho.-e,  not- 
withstaiuiing,  arc  the  people  over  whom — because 
they  are  ignorant  of  finance,  science,  and  other  of 
life's  superficialities — the  social  reformer  is  anxious 
to  play  schoolmaster  in  all  things.  They  arc 
juilged  exclusively  by  the  more  apparent  sorts  of 
material  success.  In  science,  even,  n'arerialism  has 
had  its  day.  Why  retain  it  in  dealing  with  the 
poor  ? 

I'ree  and  compulsory  education  exists  for  better 
or  for  worse  ;   it  has  to  he  accepted,  together  with 
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the  prof.nnui  influence  it  must  necessarily  exercise. 
I"   V'Hie  uays   it   is   undcrvalucj    l.v  thcpo,,r;    ,„ 
•>thcr    UMv.    alvuirdlv    ..vcrvalucJ.      U    thcv    were 
n..ly  educatai,  thev  arc   apt    to   think,  evervthing, 
'Mcludu.g   a   rapid   ris.   in   life,  would    (k-  easy  and 
plan,  before  tfun,.    In  the  R,.,n,isc,,ues  of  a  Stone- 
mason:  the  cxce-.  of  the  stonemason's  pride  in  his 
self-educational    atr;iinments    over    his    pride    in    a 
Hard-wrM-king,    ueil-spent,   and    effective    life     is 
almost    pathetic.      Usually,    in    conversation     the 
poor   uho    have   become   newspaper  readers  recall 
tHcr    ov.n    valuable    and     uiteresting    experiences 
^"yi  any  stale  nonsense  they  may  have  picked  out 
o^   a  cl'.cap   newspaper  with   equal  satisfaction  and 
^i    ^•"gular    lack    of    discrimination.       They    have 
'it-ard    s<,    much    about    education    and   readinir   as 
r^i"^i^-^a;    that,    against    their    better    sense    a^   at 
other  times  expressed,  they  more  than  half  believe 
't-       The   education   given    in   our  primary  schools 
has   been    much   criticize.:   for   its  failure  'to   teach 
useful,   as  (apposed   to  examinarional    k.u)wled-e  • 
for  the  habits  of  inattention,  thoughtlessness,  and 
sl.p-shod  workmanship  which  manv  ciiildren  se-n 
to  gau,   at   school  ;   and  for   the  false  social  ideals 
with  which  they  are  there  infected,     h  is  •,  ph  -e  -e 

'   '^i'"ii)niuua.      Murray. 
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;u'c  toKi.  Wln-iicvcr  I  h.ive  asktvl  woikniL!;  men 
t'tic  plain  i]ucti(in,  '  W'h.it  education  il'vou  think 
the  kids  oui^ht  to  h;ivc,  then?'  the  answer  has 
always  Iiccii  the  old-tashioned  one,  '  I'hev  "uij;lit 
to  learn  'em  to  read  and  write  and  reckon  ivell^ 
which  thev  don't  do,  and  to  speal;  u[")  \^<v  them- 
selves, so  that  tliem  as  can  chatter  slian't  hrowbcat 
'em  down.  After  tliat  thev  can  go  for'arii,  if 
they'm  minded,  and  tliev  hain't  spoiled  tor  staying 
where  they  I-.'  Tliat  particular  form  of  reply  I 
have  heard  in  Devonshire;  Init  almost  the  same 
words  conic  from  Hettesworth,  in  Surrey — 're.idin', 
anil  writin',  and  svnnmin',  and  to  know  how  to 
right  yourself.'  I'he  opinion  of  those  who  have 
lirouu;ht  the  children  into  the  world,  and  worked 
to  bring  'hem  up,  is  not  to  he  despi-ed.  The 
well-to-do  have  a  lar^e  amount  of  voice  in  what 
:iieir  chiliiren  shall  he  taught  and  the  age  at  which 
thev  shall  leave  school.  Working-class  jiarents 
have  practically  none.  Those  who  will  hiive  the 
responsiliilitv  of  putting  their  children  out  to 
work  might  well  lie  consultetl  as  to  the  same 
children's  education.  Thev  know,  better  than 
teachers,  the  lite  their  children  will  probably 
have  to  lead  ;  and  they  recognize,  better  than 
education, ibsts,    th.it    to    knovv    /io:r    to    work,    to 
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have  tl.c  h;il)it  of  working  thccrhilly  and  well, 
IS  more  iiM[iort;iM!  thin  kiiovvlalgc.  As  Miss 
Loanc's  '  JMtiuMicd  i-hil.mthropist  '  very  pointedly 
remarks,  'At;er  all,  ^lo  th.'v  nor  hriiig  up  a 
thousaMLl  times  as  ii'.iny  [children]  as  the  rich, 
:ind  make  iir  less  fuss  over  the  matter  ?  The 
supposition  tliat  the;  are  indifferent  to  their 
children,  and  expect  them  to  look  after  them- 
selves at  an  early  a^.^e,  is  ludicrously  inaccurate.' 

I  here    is,    however,    another    criticism     to    he 
made  from  a  somewhat  wider  hase.      If"  that  view, 
already   mentioned,   of"   a    nation   as   an    organi/.cu 
communitv  he  carried  farther,  it    becomes  evident 
that,  so  long  as  there  are  clitFerent  sorts  of  work  to 
he  done,  tiilferent  types  of  mind  will   he   required 
to  do   it  well.      What,  then,  iloes  our  educadoi- d 
system  do  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  encourage  and 
develop,   when    found,    different    tvpes    of   mind.' 
Nothing  at  all,  so  fir  as  the  poor  are  concerned, 
e.xcept    to    promise   technical   educadon    for    those 
already  well   enough   off  to  take  advantage   of  it. 
The     aim     apparently     is,     to     produce     varying 
approxiir.ations   to   the  clerk  or  teacher  or  minor 
professional    man  ;     to    foster    only    one    type    of 
mind,  that  which  responds  readily  to  liie  cut-and- 
dried  curriculum  in  vogue.      Miss  I.oane  refers  to 
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the  '  i^cculi.irly  cii^trcssiiig  cl:iss  of  dtrc(.tives,  so 
little  riotuJ  iiy  st,itislici:iiis,  luul  so  s.ullv  fiuiiili.ir  to 
small  etnpl(jyers  of  laliour  —  persoiiN  capable  of 
acquiring  literary  Cvlucation,  and  in  sonic  cases 
specially  excellinir  in  arithmetic,  hut  unable  to 
apply  themselves  to  even  the  simplest  forms  of 
manual  labour.'  And  there  is  the  opposite  class 
of  defecti\'es — those  who  can  labour  but  cannot 
learn  in  school.  1  he  former  tvpe  is  encouraf^cd 
to  its  own  disaster  ;  the  latter  is  lalielled  dunce, 
and  is  I;ept  idling  on  at  the  tail  of  the  class  1  the 
legal  .  j;e  of  leaving,  by  wnich  time  the  habit  of 
idleness  is  confirmed.  Under  an  educational 
system  capable  of  recognizing  and  fostering 
different  types  of  mind,  neither  extreme  need  be 
stigmatized  as  detective,  each  might  be  made 
useful  in  it>  own  way.  Miss  Loane,  in  one  place 
favours  a  long  edaication,  I-ecausr  the  children 
thereafter  work  more  intelligently.  But  she  takes 
care  to  say  in  another  place  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  best  husbanils  and  firliers  to  lie 
found  among  the  poor  have  been  men  whose 
nn  thers  '  learned  'em  to  w^ork,  and  see'd  thev  did 
their  fiir  share.'  (Mothers,  be  it  noted,  not 
teachers.)  ilTe  rippareiit  contradiction  is  nothin^ 
el.->e  than  ;      argument  in  favour  of  diilerent  types 
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ol   L\hicatiiin   and  dirtcrcnt   lcaviti!j;-:i'j;LS  accordiii"- 
to    the    prohaMc    nature    of    the    work    in    store. 
That  working-class   parents  wish  their  children   to 
leave  school  early   in  order  that   they   may   make 
money  out  of  intaiu  labour,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  fiction.     They  know  that,  for  children  with 
a    lifetime's    labour    before    them,    '  (rettinor    at    it 
gradual  and  early  '  is  preferable  to  being  brought 
to  it   suddenly  and  painfully,   if   at  all,   later  on. 
(One    no  "ces    among    the    poor    that    loafers    are 
usually  better  spoken  and  better  learnt  than  hard- 
working   men.)     There  are  some  sorts    of   work 
which    must    be   'got    at'  early.      Fishermen,   for 
instance,  hokl  firmly  that  a  man   must  have  been 
not    only  trained   but  /?red  to   their    trade.     The 
finished  product  of  the  schoolroom  and  playground 
cannot    be   expected    to  take  to  fishing,  with    its 
exposure    and    call    for  endurance,  its   periods    of 
trying    idleness  and  of   work   severe    beyond    the 
powers  of  the  average  man.      '  They  an't  got  the 
heart,    th'   •    an't    got    the    guts,'    fishermen    say. 
In    the        hery    I    know    liest    there    is    not    now 
a  single  youth  conrng  on,  though  there   is  still  a 
decent  living    to  be  got  out   of   the  sea.      When 
they  leave  school  they  want  'softer  jobs,'  or  none. 
I'-ducation   must  bear  its  sliare  of  the  blame.      The 
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Poor-Lav  Cuniniissioncrs  rcportcil  in  favour  of 
a  ciuiigc  of  ciirriculutii  in  ihc  schools.  Hut  more- 
is  needful  tiian  that.  Until  different  types  of 
nr.nd  are  tully  recognized  av.d  devel(j[  ed,  not  hy 
difFerei-it  degrees  of  the  same  type  of  education, 
but  hv  ditlerent  tvpes  ui  education,  extendinfr  not 
to  one  leaving-agc  but  to  suitable  leaving-ages, 
the  human  resources  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
[iroperly  organized. 

'Countless  pages'  (concludes  the  stonemason  in 
hh  Ri'iuiiiiSi  dices)  '  have  lieen  written  about  poverty, 
but  the  sentence  in  the  old  book,  "  The  destruction 
of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  contains  the  pith 
ot  the  matter.'  A  noteworthy  by-product  of  the 
Tarifi-  Reform  and  f^udget  controversies  has  been 
the  free  admission,  by  both  the  great  political 
parties,  that  the  poor  do  not  receive  economic 
justice.  Social  reform  and  economic  reform  have 
been  much  confused  ;  they  stand  confused  in  the 
pul)lic  mind,  except  in  so  far  as  economic  reform 
suggests  robbing  tlie  rich,  whilst  social  reform 
suggests,  very  unaccountably,  mending  the  manners 
antl  customs  of  the  poor  only  ;  and,  of  course, 
economic  and  social  reform  d.o  merge  into  atui 
react  upon  one  another.  It  may  ituleed  be  that 
the)  aj'pear  much  the  same  thing  fVom  the   point 
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ot  view  (it  those  who  want  to  '  i-aisL','  atui  otherwise 
modify  hy  legal  force,  the  personal  lives  of  the  poor  ; 
hut  from  the  st;incipoint  of  the  poor  themselves 
thev  are  quite  distinct  ;  atid  the  right  and  reason 
of  the  State  to  interfere  is  far  from  the  same  in 
lioth  cases.  IVrhaps  the  difference  may  he  put 
thus  :  a  man's  economic  relations  depend  closely 
on  the  State,  and  the  State  sliould  he  a  sleeping 
]\irtner  with  one  eye  open,  ready  at  all  times  to 
ensure  not  only  shilling  honesty  between  parties, 
hut  general  honesty  ;  whereas  a  man's  social 
relations  and  personal  conduct"  arc  primarily  his  own 
afFiiir,  and  the  State  should  he  a  partner  sound 
asleep  unless  violently  awakened.  For  the  State, 
though  capable,  theoretically  at  all  events,  of 
judging  a  man's  economic  transactions  and  position, 
is  not  capable  of  judging  a  mat.'s  lite  and  :~elf,  and 
ought  not  to  make  a  pretence  ot  doing  so  except 
when  crime,  for  example,  forces  its  hand. 
Distinguished  thus,  economic  and  social  reform 
appear  very  different  in  nature  and  effect.  The 
first  is  warrantable  and  necessar"  ;  the  second  is 
not,  and  in  practice  usually  iloes  more  harm  th:in 
good.  To  the  poor,  ec(^nomic  reform  me;uis  a 
measure  ot  justice  between  the  'haves'  and  the 
'  iva\e-iiots '  ;    but    r-.'^ial    ref)rrii    nu/anN    '  ['ojice,' 
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whether  they  :ire  really  required  or  not.  It 
involves  th.tt  which  Mr.  John  Burns  so  well 
protested  against  when  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  being  hy  nature  a  kindly 
mui,  he  was  averse  from  the  creation  of  new 
crimes. 

Granted  the  above  distinction  between  economic 
and   social    reform,  most   of  the   provisions  of  the 
b'actory    Acts,     Food     Adulteration     Acts,     and 
improved   housing  come  under  the  economic  cate- 
gory.     The  extreme  importance  of  better  housijig 
is  acknowledL'-ed.     Miss  Loane,  whose  opportunities 
of  forming   aii   opinion   on   the  matter  have   been 
almost  unique,  declares  that  'the   housing  of  the 
poor  is  disgracefully  bad,  anu   often  the  matter  is 
beyond  their  individual  control.'      '  MoiX'over,  the 
poor  are  seldom  or  ucvcr  in  a  position   to  put  any 
pressure  upon  their  landlords,  and  dare  not  make 
open  complaints  of  the  condition  of  their  houses.' 
But  It  needs  to  live  day  by  day  in  a  working-man's 
house,  even   a  comparatively  good   one,  to  realize 
hoH'  h's  life  is  hampered  in  every  direction  by  the 
fact  that  he  doe.  not,  and  cannot,  obtain  value  for 
his  rent-money.      On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge,  an  oiien-minded  and  close  observer,  is  to  be 
believed,  tet^iperance  reform,  that  typical   example 
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of  tliL-  social   reformer's  work,   has  achieved  very 
little  exce[it  the  harassing  of  one  class. 

'Returnis  which  have  so  far  come  in  tlie 
ilriiik  ha!)its  of  the  people  cannot  he  claimeil  hy 
I'arlianient.  ...  I  wish  the  results  of  an  Act 
were  always  as  gc/od  as  its  intentions.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  I  louses  of  I'arliament 
ileciJed  no  child  under  fourteen  should  be  served 
in  a  puhlic-house  unless  as  a  messenger  conve\- 
iiig  a  sealed  fiottle,  they  honestly  believed  they 
were  doing  the  \.ise,  judicious  thing.  The 
actual  consequences,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  have  been  that,  whereas  in  former  days  the 
youngster  was  desj^atched  v.ith  a  jug  and 
brought  it  back  filled  (taking  slight  toll  on  the 
way,  more  as  a  declaration  of  independence  than 
from  any  apj'^etite  tor  the  'leverage),  n(;w  the 
mother  or  father  has  to  take  the  jug,  and  beiny; 
inside  the  cheerful  public -house,  tcels  th  it 
cou'-tesy  demands  a  drink  should  be  ordered  for 
consumption  on  the  premises.  If  acquaintances 
arc  met  there,  the  silly  procedure  of  treating  is 
pcriiaps  started.' 

My    own    experience    entirely    bears    out    Mr. 
Pett  Ridge'^.      If  Sunday  closing  comes  into  force 
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Wf  shall  IK)  .loul)t  Iniy  on  Saturdnv  nights  a  liottic 
of  spirits,  or   ^ret   in    h  ilt-a-Jozcti    bottles   of"  hccr, 
and  on  Sundays  \v_-  shall,  I   daresay,  iinish  the  Ic^t 
in   an   aimless   fesii\ity,   instead   of  uiseussinc^r   the 
news   of  the   day  over  a   couple   of  ula-.es  of  heer 
in    a    [ni!)lic-house.       The    Children    Act,    which 
'"orha-ie   the   puhlic-hou  e  to  children,  has  proved, 
m    that   respect,  a   kindness   to  everyhodv  hut  the 
children.'      If  those  journalists  who   belauded   the 
ChiKlren  Act,  under  the  name  of  '  Tl-e  Chiklren's 
Charter,'    could     have    realized     how     much     un- 
deserved insult  to  the  poor  was  contained  in  their 
laudations,  and  how  much  resentment  arose  there- 
from,   they    would    have    moderated    their    appeal 
to  the   shallower  sentimentalism   of  their  readers. 
Cigarettes   have    now   an    additiomd    attraction    to 
boys     of    any    spirit.        When     they    can     smoke 
openly,  they  will   smoke,  as   the  sayiiK^  ,.oes    like 
furnaces.       To   make  such   laws  is  to  render  the 
law  a  farce,  and  to  p!:;y  ti:e  fool  with  one's  fellow- 
men. 

Social    refjrui    on    the    |.art    of  the    le-islating 
classes   is,   in    etfect,    an   attempt    to    modify    lives 

'  -Tlu-  wo:I:ing  m.M  .,ai  no  lon,:ci  srn.i  -.,  du.n  to  the  p^ibiic-houst-  fur 
hi.  Inrr,  so  lu-  ,  ,tl,.T  srn.ls  his  .l.iui'litor.  -rr/o  JuhMy  n  m-t  r..t  a  chU.I,  and 
lor  that  r,ar,n  fur  more  liktly  to  comt  .-»  hjrm,  o.  fioes  himsdf  to  the  tavern- 
ami  stays  there.'      (A  writer  in  the  SfutJt.r.) 
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hardly  known,  with  rt.-suhs  thit  catuiot  he  fore- 
told— a  futile  effort  to  improve  the  pcx  on  the 
cheap.  No  statistics  or  nsjectioiis  can  grasji 
those  impoiulerahles  of  lite,  \vhich  alone  count  in 
the  end.  Miss  l.oar.e's  Iiomks,  aiui  in  a  lesser 
degree  tlie  othiers,  iorni  one  lon^  protect  against 
neglect  ot"  the  imjiomlcraMes  in  [loor  people's 
lives.  It  is  ohservalile  tliat  social  reformers  are 
demanding  more  and  more  inspection,  a  svstem 
the  inherent  defects  of  which  are  greater  than  its 
qualities.  It  is  resented  as  an  impertinence  hv 
the  poor  it  ignores  the  impoiulerahles  ;  it  judges 
the  lives  ot  one  class  hy  the  standards  of  another  ; 
and  long  before  it  attains  elTiciencv,  even  within 
its  own  narrow  limits,  the  cost  has  lu-'ome  pro- 
hibitive. Social  reform  based  on  sue  a  svstem 
cannot  but  defeat  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cardinal  iliference 
between  the  lot  of  rich  and  poor  is,  that  the 
former  ha\e  more  margin  in  which  to  remedv 
mistakes.  It  is  exactly  that  inecuialitv,  that  pro- 
portional differetice  of  margin,  which  economic 
reform  can  remedv.  It  would  give  to  the  pf)or 
the  opportunity  of  progressing  in   the  onlv  souiui 


manner. 
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lines.      They   have    their    ideals    as    nmch    is   any 
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other  class,   but    not   at    present  the    same    means 
of  attaining  them. 

It  will  be  notical  that  the  Iiroad  prlnci[iles 
here  advocated  (not  very  systematic  principles 
ni_.rhaps— how  can  they  be  in  such  a  chao,  ;)  are 
more  akin  to  what  has  been  called  the  Old  lory 
attitude    than   to    most    attitudes.      They    tend,   in 

fact if  it  is  not  stretching  te-  ms  too  far — towards 

a    New    Toryism  or    Nationalism,    a    Nationalism 
founded   on    respect  for   the   poor  ;    less   bent   on 
'  raising  them  out  of  their  station  '   than  on   pro- 
vidintr  them  with   justice  in  that  station,  and  the 
chance  of  bettering  themselves  whenever  by  their 
own    etTorts  they  can  do  it  ;    sufficiently  sensible 
of  human  brotherhood  in  the  elemental  things  of 
life    not   to    be    under    the   illusion    that   equality 
necessitates    sameness  ;     prepared    to    honour    the 
poor  for  what  they  are,  where  they  are  ;  confident 
that  there  are  many  different  lines  of  development, 
and  therefore  tolerant  of  other  class-customs  and 
class-aims  ;  and  conscious  always  that,  as  the  poor 
so  often  say,  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world — 
or  a  well-organized  nation. 

That,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  ideal  perhaps 
hiifh-tlown.  There  was,  nid  still  lives,  a  social 
reformer  who  at  last  despaired  and  said,  '  It's  no 
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good  ;  I  go  on  because  I've  started  ;  Jnit  what  we 
want  in  order  to  set  things  right  is  ,i  new  reHgion, 
and  only  that  can  do  it.'  A  new  spirit  in  dealing 
with  the  poor  is  indeed  wanted  ;  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  of  patience,  and,  above  all,  of  good- 
fellowship.  From  that  the  rest,  or  at  all  events  a 
good  deal  of  it,  would  follow,  and  the  problem 
would  begin  to  be  solved  the  right  end  foremost. 

1908-11. 
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A  POOR  MAN'S  HOUSE 


Mr.  John  nticiUN  in  the  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. ~'y\\. 
KeyridUis  lla^  a  rcm.iikal>lo  literary  j^ill,  \m\  none  ul  tho  lalsc  imprcs- 
siuiii^m  which  too  often  accompanies  it.  lie  docs  not  go  out  to  seek 
impression-.  ;  they  conic  j;laiily  to  seek  him.  Above  all,  he  has  a 
sympathy  which  is  a  kind  of  jje'iius.  '  There  i.s  not  one  high  wall,"  he 
says,  '  Ijui  two  hitjli  walls  between  the  classes  and  the  masses,  so  called, 
and  that  ercL-'od  in  .-.elf-derencc  by  the  exploited  is  the  higher  and  more 
diiricult  to  clinili.'  ^!r.  K'  ynoMs,  alnn/^t  alone  of  nuxlern  writer^,  has 
scale  1  this  wall.  .  .  .  Apart  from  its  hi^h  literary  value,  it  i-  full  of  a 
most  manly  and  profound  philosophy.  .  .  .  We  can  only  refer  to  the 
many  exquisite  pieces  T  description  of  weather  and  scenery  with  which 
the  bo<jk  is  strewn.  They  are  never  f  reed,  but  find  their  place  natur- 
ally in  the  arjjument  or  the  ■  icture. " 

SPECT  'TO  — "  .\n  extremely  intere-'lnij  and  valuable  iiook.  .  .  . 
Astuily  remarkable  for  its  .-.ymp.uhy  and  poetr)-  as  well  .i^  its  ininulc 
observation." 

llAll.  y  NEWS.  —  '•  .\ii  lll^pillngly  real  and  oul-:ioken  book  is  A 
Poor  Man's  House,  w  ilh  nome'.liing  of  the  largeness  and  salty  ^ting  oi  tiie 
sea  in  it,  which  forms  the  background  and  gives  a  wholesome,  breezy  tone 
to  the  whul  ....  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book's  force  and 
truth.  'I'liC  author  lias  ni.iiiy  i]ualitie-  underlying  his  strong  literary 
gift.  lie  Ila^  a  keeneje  for  chararler,  a  rai  y  -^ense  of  humour,  abro.adly 
hearty  enjoyment  of  human  nature.  Hut  it  i^  his  iiittllectual  >incerity, 
strongly  marked,  that  gives  his  picture  of  life  balance  and  fairness,  and 
reinforces  his  artistic  t.alents.  .Ml  the  tisherfolk  in  the  boi  k,  anti  delight- 
ful people  most  of  them  are,  are  drawn  with  the  ^h.ii|i,  e\uct  •  ich  of 
a  bsrn  objcrvci  of  men." 

Mr.  C.  \ .  (;.  Mastf.um.\n  in  the  NATION.--  ■  .\  fascinating 
Volume,  combining  observation  and  a  high  gift  for  writing  with  a  wi<le 
human  syni]  athy.  " 

M.\C.MILLAN    am;   (().,    Lid.,    I.0XD()N. 
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DAII.y  TKLIU'.KAPU—"  Will  charm  all  those  readers  who  l..ivc  ilclii;hied  in 
the  aiii'ujt  s  c;irlier  ituUies  oi  iJeVuu  lishinn  liic.  In  lliis  volutin-  Mr.  Ke;  i)lil»  gives 
u»  vivid  characu-r-sketchis  uf  ihu  men  who  set  their  living  alongshore,  fine,  iniim.ii<- 
desi.riplii)n»of  the  cver-tiiaintins,  changeless  .sea,  craphic  account-s  of  the  doinR*  of 
the  lislicrfulk  in  tlicir  lioal»  anil  on  the  lieach,  with  some  'autiis  '— whii.h,  also,  are 
toiii.crni'il  with  the  live*  of  the  fishers." 

PAlLi'  XKH  S.—"^U.  ReyiioUs's  book  seems  to  cume,  as  it  were,  salt  and 
dripping  from  the  breakers,  and  as  we  turn  the  iw;;i-  we  netni  to  dip  a;;aln.  It  is  so 
fresh  and  restful,  ncjt  full  of  liiveiin^',  cherished  memories,  hut  bristlint;  audaciously 
witli  the  very  facts  which  arc  happening  and  will  hapjien  afaln  when  his  pen  is  put 
awiy.  ■ 

MOKXryC  /'('.VT".—"  Written  with  the  close  .md  even  p.i^sionatc  observation 
of  .1  Cilljerl  Wliiie  anl  with  .t  style  perhaps  less  felii  itous,  but  often  more  easy  than 
Stevenson's.  .  .  .  <  )f  the  :v,tlieiic  value  of  the  book  there  can  be  no  doul.t  ;  it  lea\e> 
on  the  mind  pictures  that  do  not  f.tde  easily." 

PA/r.y  A'.r/*A'/i.V.V.  — ''Toall  who  love  the  sc  i  and  fishermen  and  dark  niijht. 
and  s|)a;  ious  cilyless  life,  very  heartily  do  we  recommend  Mr.  .Stephen  Kcyiiuld,', 
splendidly  vigorous /}/,)«i:.>/wrr.  .  .      A  line  tiling  finely  achieved.  ' 


THE   HOLY   MOUNTAIN 


DAllA'  \/'.U'S.  —  ''  \u  e\treincli  <-Iever.  spliiti-d,  and  unfailingly  entertainiii:; 
work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Keynolu.s  i.s  a  writer  to  lie  recl.oned  with,  vehement,  thou,;hllul, 
quick  in  his  perceptions,  fertile  in  ide.is. ' 

PC'.VCJ/.~'-\  1  lever  story  well  told. 

F.^EXIXG  S  lAA'DARD.—  -  \  '.ook  to  read,  to  rcmmiljer,  and  cordially  to 
admire,  ' 

MORXl.W,  /'l'.\  /'.—  '•  A  work  of  exirai.rdinary  promise  .ind  very  real  interest.  " 

"TANDARD.  _"  A  very  striking  book.  There  is  no  gettim;  away  from  iliat.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  book  that  stands,  in  a  year  of  very  ..onslikr.djle  achievement,  ijuite  Sy  it>clf 

auiuui^st  modern  ficti  >n." 

MACMILLA.N  A.ND  Co.,  Lin.,   LONDON. 


